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EDITOE'S    PREFACE. 


John  PsnjoT  Ciikban,  one  of  the  traest  patriots  aqd  gT'^atest  men 
ever  native  of  Irish  toil,  iras  tbe  centre  of  the  sparkling  vIU,  the 
renowned  orators,  tbe  brilliant  advocates,  and  Ihe  hoDored  statesmen  wbo 
flaibed  apon  tbe  darbncis  of  his  coimtrf's  latest  bours  of  freedom,  and 
vainl;  endeavored  to  maintain  tbe  national  independence  which  thej  had 
scbieTed  for  her.  Hia  life  U  Identified  with  tbe  latert  years  of  Ireland's 
nationality.  He  inaDifeBted  an  independence  as  advocate  for  the  accosed, 
daring  tbe  State  Trials,  wbich  endeared  bim  to  tbe  people  from  wbose 
ranks  he  sprung.  To  use  the  words  of  Thomas  Davis  (who  resemliled  bim 
in  many  thingfl),  he  was  "  a  compunioa  DDrivalled  in  sympathy  and  wit ; 
an  orator,  whose  tboaghts  went  Toi'tb  like  ministers  of  nature,  with  robes  of 
light  and  swords  la  their  bauds;  a  patriot,  who  battled  best  when  tbe  flag 
was  trampled  down ;  and  a  genuine  earnest  man,  bteathlng  of  bis  climate, 
bis  oouotry,  and  bis  time." 

He  baa  been  fortanate  In  bis  Uograpbers.  Tbe  life  by  bis  Son  (who  is 
yet  living),  contains  materials  wbicb  were  Inaeeearible  to  otber  writers.' 
Also  came  a  volume  of  Becolleotions  by  Charles  Phillips,  wbo  knew  him  well 
la  bis  later  years — a  work  which,  greatly  enlarged,  was  republished  a  few 
yean  ago,  with  alt  (he  charm  of  novelty.    Later  still  appeared  the  Memoir, 
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hj  Tbomu  Davis,  preSzed  to  hit  edition  orCurrui's  Speeches — »  brilliant 
but  brief  tribute  b;  one  boaesl  and  gifted  man  to  tbe  worlb  and  memory 
of  another.  Anterior  to  all  these  is  tbe  Memoir,  by  William  O'Regaa  (tbe 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Cnrran,  and  often  engaged  with  bim  in  tbe 
same  caQses),  written  during  Curran's  lifetime,  with  his  linowledge,  if  not 
witb  hia  direct  aanction,  and  published  within  six  weelcs  after  his  death — 
aboolE  little  liDown,  butfuUof  interettiag  peraonal  details,  and  abounding 
witb  aaecdotal  and  other  illuatratioas  of  Curran's  wit 

It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  BufBcient  in  the  care;r  and  character 
of  Gurrao  to  interest  not  only  the  memtirav  of  hie  own  profeiuon  bat  a 
large  number  of  general  readers  in  tbU  country.  I  have  Uierefore 
talien  the  life  by  bis  Son,  and  without  alterations  or  amluioDs,  liave 
Introduced  a  large  quantit;  of  new  matter,  principally  relating  to  hi* 
legislative  and  persons!  life.  These  additiotu  will  be  found  between 
brackets,  and,  with  the  notes  which  I  have  occadonally  foond  it  requi- 
site to  add,  have  made  the  Memoir  more  fall  of  interest  than  any  yet 
presented. 

In  tiie  Appendix  I  have  pUoed  a  few  specimens  of  tbe  wit  with  which 
Curraii  and  his  friends  were  wont  "  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar." 

The  portrait  which  embellishes  this  work'ia  a  characterisUo  likenen,  bj 
Comerford,  of  Dublin,  now  for  the  drst  lime  eugraTed  iB  this  oouotry,  and 
.   little  known  even  in  Irela~4.  , 

R.  SacLTOH  IfAfxsNira. 

JTau  Tort,  SepltBiia-  W,  ISU. 
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2  LIFE  OF  CDBBAK. 

efficacy  of  inatruction,  than  idly  to  excite  their  wonder,  and  per- 
haps their  despair,  by  insinuating  that  there  are  persons  who,  by 
nature,  are  above  it  '  It  is  not  by  hearing  that  the  subject  of  the  ' 
following  pages  waa  a  heaven-taught,  unaided  genius,  that  others 
can  be  encouraged  to  emulate  his  mental  excellencies,  but  by 
learning  the  real,  and  to  him  no  less  creditable  fact,  how  he 
studied  and  struggled — what  models  he  selected — what  deficien- 
oies  he  corrected — by  what  steps  he  ascended  ;  to  tell  this  is  the 
duty  of  his  biographer,  and  not  to  amaze  bis  readers  by  unin- 
structive  panegyric. 

The  lowness*  of  his  origin  has  been  much  exaggerated.  IIi> 
father,  James  Curran,  who  has  been  represented  as  an  unlettered 
peasant,  was  Seneschal  of  a  manor  court  at  Newmarket.f  It  is 
confidently  asserted,  by  th^  who  knew  him,  that  ho  possessed  a 
mind  and  acijuiremenls  above  his  station;  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  which  he  often  cited  in  con- 
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venation;  that  ha  delighted  in  disputation,  and  eicdled  in  it; 
and,  among  his  other  fevorite  subjects  of  discussion,  it  is  stiU 
remembered,  that,  after  his  son's  return  from  college,  the  old  nuin 
was  frequently  to  be  found  in  ardent  conteDtdon  with  him  upon 
the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Locke.* 

His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Philpot,  belonged  to  a 
iamily  well  known  and  respected,  and  of  which  the  descendants 
continue  in  the  class  of  gentry.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  strong 
ori^nal  understanding,  and  of  admitted  superiority,  in  the  circles 
where  she  moved.f  In  her  latter  years,  the  celebrity  of  her  son 
rendered  her  an  object  of  additional  attention  and  scrutiny ;  and 
the  fitTOrers  of  the  •pinion  that  talent  is  hereditary,  thought  they 
could  discover,  in  the  bursts  of  irregular  eloquence  that  escaped 
her,  the  first  visible  gushings  of  the  stresm,  which,  expanding  as 
it  descended,  at  length  attained  a  force  and  grandeur  that  incited 
the  admirer  to  explora  its  source.  This  persuasion  Mr.  Curran 
himself  always  fondly  cherished — "  The  only  inheritance,"  he  used 
to  say,  "that  I  could  boast  of  from  my  poor  father,  was  the  very 
scanty  one  of  an  unattractive  &ce  and  person  like  his  own ;  and  if 
the  world  has  ever  atbihuted  to  me  something  more  valuable  than 
&ce  or  person,  or  than  earthly  wealth,  it  was  that  another  and  a 
dearer  parent  gave  her  child  a  portion  from  the  treasure  of  her 
mind."  He  attributed  much  of  his  subsequent  fortune  to  the 
early  influence  of  such  a  mother ;  and  to  his  latest  hour  would 
dwell  with  grateful  recollection  upon  the  wise  counsel,  upon  the 
lessons  of  honourable  ambition,  and  of  sober,  masculine  piety, 

*  FhiDljii  uy>.  "  dM  Juno  Cnrru'i  edncnUon  n*  pKltf  nnclr  Id  lh«  rslfn  o(  fall 
t "  ^e  ni  Df  gFDtln  blood,  ud  irfant  !•  more  U  nor  porpaw,  ihe  hid  ■  d«p.  Itcih, 
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which  she  enforced  upon  the  minds  of  her  children.  She  was  not 
without  her  reward,  she  lived  to  see  the  dearest  of  them  Burpass- 
ing  every  presage,  and  accumulating  public  honors  upon  a  name, 
which  she,  in  her  station,  had  adorned  hj  her  virtues. 

John  Philpot,  the  eldest  of  dieir  sons,*  having  given  very 
early  indicAtions  of  jmi  excellent  capacity,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Boyse,  the  resident,  clergryman  at  Newmarket,  pleased  with  the 
boy,  iu)d  moved  by  regard  for  his  parents,  received  him  into 
his  house,  and  by  hia  own  personal  tuition  initiated  him  in  the 
mdiments  of  classical  learning.  This,  his  first  acquired  friend 
and  instructor,  had  also  the  satisfactiou  of  seeing  all  his  care 
repaid  by  the  rapidity  with  which  its  objebt  ascended  to  dis- 
tinction, and  still  more  by  the  unceasing  gratitude  with  which 
he  ever  after  remembered  the  patron  of  his  cJiildhood.  Many 
of  this  gentleman's  letters  to  him,  written  at  a  subsequent  period, 
remain ;  and  it  is  not  unpleswng  to  observe  in  them  the  striking 
revolution  that  a  few  years  had  effected  in  Uie  fortunes  of  his 
pupil.  In  some  of  them  the  little  villager,  whom  he  had  adopted, 
is  seen  exalted  into  a  senator,  and  is  solicited  by  his  former  pro- 
tector to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  statute  that  might  relieve 
himself  and  all  of  the  clergy  from  the  vexations  of  the  tythe- 
laws. 

The  rapid  progress  that  he  made  under  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Boyse,  and  the  fond  predictions  of  his  parents,  determined  them 
to  give  their  eon,  what  has  always  been  a  prevailing  object  of 
parental  ambiti<m  in  Ireland,  a  learned  education.  It  was  also 
Aeir  wish,  which  he  did  not  oppose  at  the  time,  that  he  should 
eventually  enter  the  church.  With  this  view  he  was  soon  tians- 
ferred  fo  the  free-school  of  Middleton,  upon  which  occasion  hia 
generous  friend  in»sted  upon  resigning  a  particular  ecclesiastical 
emolument  (in  value  lOl.  a  year)  for  the  purpose  of  partly  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  his  young  favorite's  studies.}     He  remained 
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at  this  school  until  he  had  attained  the  preparatory  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  should  capacitate  him  to 
become  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  may  not  be  un- 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  semiuitry  had,  a  few  years  before, 

.sent  up  to  the  capital  the  late  Lord  Avonmore,  then  commencing 
his  career  in  circum stances,  and  with  a  success  so  resembling  those 
of  hia  future  friend.* 

The  early  history  of  eminent  persons  so  generally  contains 
some  presaging  tokens  of  the  fortune  that  awaits  them,  that  some- 

'  thing  of  the  kind  may  be  expected  here,  yet  Mr.  Curran's  child- 
hood, if  tradition  can  be  credited,  was  not  marked  by  much  pro- 
phetic originality.f  At  the  first  little  school  in  the  town  of  New- 
market to  which  he  resorted,  previous  to  his  reception  into  Mr. 
Boyse's  family,  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  noted  for  his  simplicity, 
and  was  incessantly  selected  as  the  dupe  and  butt  of  nis  play-fel- 
lows.   This,  however,  it  would  appear  that  he  soon  laid  aside,  for 

AMworUi.  Id  mature  life,  tpeiklD(  or  ibla  lidj.  Curran  uld.  "  It  la  out  to  be  nondeivil 
■booM  line  nippllcd  her  with  three  handt.    It  ii  Iniposalble  Ihit.  >llnledl7  mrnlehe<l 
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a  puppeWiow  having  arrived  in  Newmarket,  and  Funcli't  promp- 
ter being  taken  euddenly  ill,  he,  then  a  veiy  little  boy,  volunteered 
to  perform  the  sick  man's  duty,  And  seizing  the  opportunity,  roer- 
dl^aly  satirized  the  reigning  vices  of  the  neighbours.  This  is 
almost  the  only  exploit  of  his  childhood  that  baa  been  related. 

He  entered  Trinity  College  as  a  azer,  in  1769,  being  then  nine- 
teen years  old,  an  age  at  which  the  students  of  the  present  day 
have,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  completed  their  college  course.* 
Here  he  studied  the  classical  writings  of  antiquity  with  great 
ardour,  and  with  eminent  success.  Nor  did  his  enthusissiic  admira- 
tion of  them  ever  after  subside.  Amidst  all  the  distractions  of 
business  and  ambition,  he  was  all  his  life  returning  with  fresh 
delight  to  their  perusal ;  and  in  the  last  journey  that  he  ever  took, 
Horace  and  Virgil  were  his  travelling  companions.  He  obtained 
a  scholarship,  and  tliat  his  general  scholastic  attainments  were  not 
inconsiderable,  may  be  inferred  from  his  having  commenced  a 
course  of  reading  for  a  fellowship,!  ^^^  deterred  by  the  labor,  or 
diverted  by  accident,  he  soon  gave  up  the  project. 

'yfhen  we  reflect  upon  the  li»tre  of  his  future  career,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  natural  curiosity  to  inquire  how  far  his  mind  now 
began  to  indicate  those  qualities,  by  which  it  was  to  be  subse- 
quently so  distinguished ;  and  upon  this  interesting  subject  there 
happened  to  be  preserved  some  documents,  principally  a  portion 
of  his  early  correspondence  and  bis  first  poetical  attempts,  from 
which  a  few  occasional  extracts  shall  be  ofiered,  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ving  some  idea  of  the  writer's  juvenile  habits  and  capacity. 
Whatever  may  be  considered  to  be  their  intrinsic  merit,  several 

•  CDiTKn  entned  TrlnltrOolleic,  DnUin.  so  tbelSlh  Jduf.ITU.    Tbe  siKmlnittlon  la  ■ 

i  O'ScgnD  lUtei  Uial  beild»  nciulrlnf  Hn  inllniHU  KqulaUncc  wllh  Uii  ClutLci. 
Oon-ao  bid  nidii  comldciible  ulitoce  In  kIcdcc,  panlcDltrly  In  mclaphyiici  aad 
monllV,  while  Ibe  pnrut  modem  eliHlcB  Id  Ihc  Eoglisb  ind  rmch  llUraUre,  Iwcuma 
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kindly  holds  out  a  remedy  for  our  afflictioas;  and  UiougU  he 
violently  breaks  our  dearest  connexions,  yet  he  is  continually 
teaching  us  to  be  prepared  for  the  blow.  Tis  true,  nature  on 
these  occasions  will  weep,  but,  my  dear  Dick,  reason  and  reflection 
should  wipe  away  these  tears.  A  few  years  may  see  us  numbered 
with  those  whom  we  now  regret,  or  will  give  ms  cause  to  congr.i- 
tulate  those  whore  happy  lot  it  was,  by  an  early  retreat  from  this 
scene  of  misery  and  disappointment,  to  escape  those  troubles  which 
their  survivors  are  reserved  to  suffer.  'Tis  true,  the  inattention  of 
youth  will  leave  the  great  account  more  unsettled  than  might  be 
wished ;  but  at  this  age,  we  have  everything  to  plead  for  that 
defect — the  violence  of  passions,  want  of  reason  to  moderate  them. 
Faults,  no  doubt  we  have;  but  they  are  the  faults  of  youth,  of  in- 
experience; not  a  course  of  wickedness  riveted  by  habit,  and 
aggravat«d  by  obdurate  perseverance,  which  (heaven  help  us)  in  a 
length  of  years  they  may  become;  but,  above  all,  that  Being  who 
is  pleased  to  call  us  so  suddenly  from  hence,  has  mercy  and  com- 
pas^n  to  make  allowance  for  these  involuntary  omissions.  But  I 
find  I  have  fallen  unawares  upon  a  theme  which  I  bad  no  intention 
to  pursue  so  far,  as  I  was  persuaded  your  own  good  sense  would 
suggest  much  stronger  reasons  for  your  consolation  than  I  could. 
"  J.  P.  C." 

At  the  dale  of  this  letter,  the  writer,  if  he  looked  forward  to 
feme,  expected  to  find  it  in  the  pulpit ;  but  this,  and  a  short  religious 
discourse,  are  all  that  reqiain  of  his  early  compositions,  which, 
from  the  style,  would  uppear  to  he  written  with  a  view  to  his  first 
destination.  Mr.  Stack,  however,  entertained  so  very  high  an 
opinion  of  his  talents  for  the  solemn  eloquence  of  the  church,  that 
being  appointed  a  few  years  after  (iTTS)  to  pleach  before  the 
judges  of  assize  at  Cork,  and  being  anxious  that  his  matter  should 
be  ■irorthy  of  his  auditors,  he  entreated-  of  his  young  friend,  who 
was  then  upon  the  spot,  and  going  his  first  circuit,  to  compose  a 
sermon  for  the  occa^on.     Mr.  Curran  complied ;  and  his  produc- 
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tion  excited  such  general  admiration,  that  his  mother,  in  answer 
to  the  congratulations  of  the  neighbourhood  upon  so  flattering  a 
proof  of  her  son's  abilities,  could  not  avoid  tempering  her  mater- 
nal exultation  with  Christian  regret,  and  exclaiming — "  Oh,  yes,  it 
was  very  fine ;  but  it  breaks  mj  heart  to  think  what  a  noble 
preacher  was  lost  to  the  church  when  John  disappointed  us  all, 
and  insisted  on  becoming  a  lawyer."  All  his  subsequent  success 
and  celebrity  at  the  bar  could  never  completely  reconcile  her  to 
the  change;  and  in  her  latter  years,  when  her  friends,  to  gratify 
and  console  htr,  used  to  remind  her  that  she  had  lived  to  see  her 
&vorite  child  one  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  she  would  stil!  reply — 
"  Don't  apeak  to  me  oi judges — John  was  fit  for  anything ;  and  had 
he  but  followed  our  advice,  it  might  hereafter  be  written  upon  my 
tomb,  that  I  had  died  the  mother  of  a  bishop." 

This  excellent  and  pioijs  woman  died  about  the  year  1783,  at 
t^e  advanced  age  of  eighty.  It  is  not  written  upon  her  tomb  that 
she  died  the  mother  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  judge ;  but  there  is  to  be 
Been  upon  it  an  attestation  to  her  worth  from  the  son  who  was  her 
pride,  which,  as  long  as  virtue  and  filial  gratitude  are  preferred  to 
the  glare  of  worldly  dignities,  will  be  considered  as  an  epitaph  no 
less  honorable  both  if  the  par«it  and  the  child.* 

It  was  during  the  second  year  of  his  college  studies  that  he 
fixed  on  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  his  original  intention  of 
taking  orders  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 

■  H«r  mudu  Ut  In  Um  dumhrmrl  of  ((*winuk<t;  over  UwmlaUw  lanmliiE  epitaph, 
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aad  hf  the  promise  of  a  small  living  in  the  gift  of  a  distant  relx- 
tive,  and  probably  still  more  strongly  by  a  habitual  preference  for 
die  calling  to  which  hJs  early  patron  belonged ;  but  his  ambidon 
soon  OTerrnlel  all  these  motives,  and  he  selected  the  bar  as  more 
Buit«d  U>  his  t«mperament  and  talents.  According  to  his  own 
account,  it  wu  the  following  incident  that  suggested  tlie  firet  ide> 
of  a  change  in  his  destination. 

He  had  oommitted  some  breach  of  the  college  regulations,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Censor,  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan, 
eitiier  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillinge,  or  translate  into  Latin  a  num- 
ber of  the  Spectator.  He  found  it  more  convenient  to  accept  the 
latter  alternative ;  but,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  exercise  was  not 
ready,  and  some  unsatisfActory  excuse  was  assigned.  Against  the 
second  ofience  a  heavier  penalty  was  denounced — be  was  con- 
demned to  pronounce  a  Latin  oration 'm  laudtm  deeori  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  college  cbf^l.  He  no  longer  thought  of  evading  his 
sentence,  and  accordingly  prepared  the  pan^yric;  but  when  he 
came  to  recite  it,  be  had  not  proceeded  fiu"  before  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  mock  model  of  ideal  perfection,  which  the  Doctor 
instantly  recognized  to  be  a  faring  satire  upon  himself.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  young  orator  bad  concluded,  and  descended  from 
his  station,  he  was  summcHied  before  the  Provost  and  Fellows  to 
account  for  his  behaviour.  Doctor  Duigenan  was  not  very  popU' 
lar,  and  the  Provost  was  secretiy  not  displeased  at  any  circum- 
stance that  could  mortify  him.  He,  therefore,  merely  went 
through  the  form  of  calling  upon  the  cinder  for  an  explanation, 
and  listening  with  indulgence  to  tiie  ingenuity  with  which  he 
attempted  to  soften  down  the  libel,  dismissed  him  with  a  slight 
reproof.  When  Ur.  Curron  returned  among  bis  companions,  tbey 
surrounded  him  to  hear  the  particulars  of  his  acquittal.  He 
reported  to  them  all  that  he  bad  said,  "  and  all  that  he  had  not 
said,  but  that  be  might  have  stud ;"  and  impressed  them  with  so 
high  an  idea  of  bis  l^^al  dexterity  that  they  declared,  by  common 
acclamttion,  that  the  bar,  and  the  bar  alone,  was  the  proper  pro- 
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fession  for  one  who  poasesaed  the  talents  of  whicli  he  had  that  day 
given  Huch  &  Btriking'  proo£  He  accepted  the  omen,  and  never 
after  repented  of  his  decision. 

In  College  he  distinguished  himself  by  hia  social  powers.  He 
had  such  a  fumi  of  high  spirita  and  of  pgpular  anecdote;  hia 
ordinary  conversation  was  so  full  of  "  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire,"  that 
in  the  convivial  mee^ngs  of  his  fellow-students  he  was  never 
omitted.  His  general  reputation  among  them  was  that  of  being 
very  clever  and  very  wild.  He  often  joined  in'those  schemes  of 
extravagant  frolic  so  prevalent  in  that  Uuivei'sity,  and  after  one  of 
the  nocturnal  broils  to  which  they  usually  led,  was  left  wounded 
and  insensible  from  loss  of  blood  to  pass  the  reminder  of  the 
night  on  the  pavement  of  Dublin. 

He  was  at  this  time  supported  partly  from  the  fuDds^ppro- 
pnated  to  the  sizers,  and  partly  by  scanty  remittances  from  New- 
market. But  he  was  frequently  without  a  shilling;  for  he  was 
incorrigibly  improvident,  and  would  often  squander,  in  entertain- 
ing bis  compwiions,  what  should  have  been  meted  out  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  coming  quarter.  Yet,  whatever  his  priva- 
t  ons  were,  he  bore  them  with  singular  good  humor,  and  when 
he  had  no  longer  money  to  treat  his  friends,  he  never  &iled  to 
divert  them  with  ludicious  representations  of  his  distiesses 
and  expedients. 

One  of  his  sayings  while  he  was  in  College  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  a  favorable  instance  of  the  felicitous  use  that  he  made  of 
his  classical  knowledge  in  the  production  of  comical  effect."  A 
fellow-student  in  reciting  a  Latin  theme  assigned  a  blse  quanti^ 
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to  the  ayllable  mi  a  tlie  word  nimirum.  A  buzz  of  disapproba- 
tion succeeded;  Mr.  tnrran,  to  relieve  bis  friend's  coniiision 
observed,  "  that  it  was  by  no  means  surprising  that  an  Irish 
student  should  be  ignorant  of  what  was  known  by  only  one  man 
in  Rome,  according  to  the  following  testimony  of  Horace — 

"Septlmim,  Clwdi,  niminim  intelligit  iidqb." 

He  was  at  this'  early  period  remarkable  for  his  disposition  to 
■ubtie  disputation  and  molaphysioal  inqniriee,  connected  with 
which  a  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  that '  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  speculative  propensities  of  his  young  and  ardent  mind. 
A  frequent  topic  of  conversation  with  one  of  IBs  companions  was 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  deaih  and  elemity,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  finding  that  the  fiirther  they 
followed  the  bewildering  light  of  reason,  the  more  they  were  "  in, 
wandering  mazes  lost,"  they  came  to  the  romantic  agreement, 
that  whoever  of  them  might  first  receive  the  summons  to  another 
state,  should,  if  permitted,  for  once  revisit  the  survivor,  and 
relieve  his  doubts  by  revealing,  whatever  could  be  revealed  to  him, 
of  the  eternal  secret.  A  very  few  years  after,  the  summons  came 
to  Mr.  Curran's  finend,  who,  findirg  his  enJ  approach,  caused 
a  lBtt«r  to  be  addressed  to  his  former  fellow-student,  apprising  him 
of  the  impending  event,  and  of  his  intention  to  perform  his  pro- 
mise (if  it  should  be  allowed)  on  a  particular  night  The  letter 
did  not  reach  its  destination  till  after  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  hour ;  but  it  was  the  first,  and  the  only  intimation,  that 
arrived  of  the  writer's  decease. 

Something  of  the  same  turn  of  inind  may  be  observed  in  a  lit- 
.  tie  poem  &a,t  Mr.  Curran  wrote  the  year  before  he  left  Trinity 
College.  One  of  his  contemporaries  there,  was  a  young  gentleman, 
named  Apjohn,  with  whom  he  became  intimately  connected  by  a 
commiuiitf  of  ta^te  and  pursuits,  and  who  claims  a  passing  men- 
tion as  a  Aiw  I    *iom  tvhose    example   and    encouragement  ho 
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And  while  they  dropt  a  frtcDdlj  Mmr 

Sold  tbings  Ihmt but  joa  moat  n't  hfz. 

And  DOW,  meUioagbt,  a  waoderiog  gboat. 
You  wblzz'd  along  the  Stf  gian  cout ; 
And  if,  perchance,  70a  gained  the  wherrf , 
Aad  tagg'd  an  oar  acron  the  ferrj. 
That,  utting  on  the  rnrthsr  ihore, 
Yon  watch'd  each  boatfal  wafted  o'er, 
While  with  Impatience  jou  attend 
Th'  BTTiral  of  joar  qnondam  Mend  ; 
To  tell  his  wonder  where  joa  'to  been. 
And  what  enrprliuDg  thingt  yon  've  weD ; 
And,  from  eiperieuce  wise,  relate 
The  variODi  poUtlce  of  fate  ; 
Aad  show  where  hoary  MgM  stray, 
And  where  they  ehaoee  to  keep  llteir  way  ( 
Then  Isagh  to  think,  bow  light  aa  air, 
Our  blind  dogmatic  gucaees  were ; 
When,  fancy  throned  and  placed  on  high 
We  Bat  in  judgmeat  o'er  the  aky. 
There  envy  too  began  to  riee. 
To  think  that  you  were  grown  bo  wlae ; 
That  bunting  ft'om  this  ufaell  of  clay, 
You  now  enJo;'d  eternal  day ; 
While  I  was  left  perpiei'd  and  blind. 
In  aniioua  ignorance  behind ; 
Doom'd  lhi8  insipid  part  to  play- 
In  life's  dull  fuce  another  day. 
That,  bent  with  lorrows  and  with  •(•, 
I  late  might  totter  off  the  itagc : 
Bnt  yet  my  Mnse,  I  cried,  will  pay. 
The  tritute  of  a  weeping  lay  : 
And  though  the  Sowers  strewn  o'er  hi*  toBb 
Hay  boast,  perhaps,  a  looger  bloom. 
The  ahort-liv'd  ven«  he  '11  still  recelTC, 
Since  that  is  all  a  Muse  oao  give. 
The  Muse,  contented,  took  her  place — 
I  solemnly  composed  my  face. 
And  took  the  peo,  prepared  to  write 
What  she  sat  ready  to  Indite, 
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respectful  admiratioii.  "  Apjobn's  mind,"  he  used  to  say,  "wa^ 
beyond  exception,  the  most  accomplished  that  I  ever  met:  his 
abihtics  and  attainments  were  so  many  and  so  rare,  that  if  they 
could  have  been  distributed  among  a  dozen  ordiuaty  persona, 
the  »hare  of  each  would  have  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
man  of  talenla." 
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CHAPTER   11. 

H  Onll«ge— bWri  the  Mtddls  Tetnpli^-Lctier 


Mr.  Cu&ran  completed  his  college  studies  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1773,  having  qualified  himself  to  a  Master's  degree,  and 
passed  over  to  London,  where  he  became  a  student  of  law  in 
the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.*  During  his  residence  in 
England  he  wrote  regularly,  and  at  considerahle  length  to  his 
friends  in  Ireland.  A  collection  of  these  letters  has  heen  pre- 
served, and  as  several  of  them  contain  a  more  striking  picture  of 
his  circumstances,  and  of  many  trails  of  individual  character,  than 
any  description  by  another  could  convey,  he  shall  in  this  stage  of 
his  life  be  occasionally  made  his  own  biographer. 

The  following  was  written  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the 
British  capital.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed  was  a 
resident  of  Newmarket,  and  one  of  the  most  attached  of  Mr. 
Curran's  early  friends. 
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"LoNDOK,  31  Cbaadoe-atreet,  Jaly  10, 1TT3. 
"THE  REV.  HENRY  WESTON, 


"I  would  have  taken  a  last  farewell  o(  my  dear  Harry  from 
Dublin,  if  I  had  not  written  so  shortly  before  I  left  it;  and,  indeed, 
I  was  not  Sony  for  being  exempt  from  a  task  for  which  a  thousand 
causes  conspired  to  make  me,  at  that  juncture,  unqualified.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  I  could  leave  a  country,  which  ray  birth, 
education,  Mid  connections  bad  rendered  dear  to  me,  and  venture 
-  alone,  ahnost  a  child  of  fortune,  into  a  land  of  strangers.  In  such 
moments  of  despondence,  when  fancy  plays  the  self'torment^ir,  she 
commonly  acquits  herself  to  a  miracle,  and  will  not  fail  to  collect 
in  a  single  group  the  most  hideous  forms  of  anticipated  misfor- 
tune. I  considered  myself,  besides,  as  resigning  for  ever  the  little 
indulgences  that  youth  and  inexperience  may  claim  for  their 
errors,  and  passing  a  period  of  life  in  which  tlie  best  can  scarce 
escape  the  rigid  severity  of  censure ;  nor  could  the  little  trivial 
vanity  of  taking  the  reins  of  my  own  conduct  alleviate  the  pain 
of  so  dear-bought  a  transition  fiom  dependence  to  liberty.  Full 
of  these  reflections  as  I  passed  the  gate,  I  could  not  but  turn  and 
take  a  last  lingering  look  of  poor  Alma-mater;  it  was  the  scene 
of  many  a  boyish  folly,  and  of  many  a  happy  hour.  I  should 
have  felt  more  confusion  at  a  part  of  the  retrospect,  had  I  not 
been  relieved  by  a  recollection  of  the  valuable  friendship  I  bad 
formed  there.  Though  I  am  far  trom  thinking  such  a  circum- 
stance can  justify  a  passed  misconduct,  yet  I  cannot  call  that  time 
totally  a  blank,  in  which  one  has  acquired  the  greatest  blessing  of 
humanity.  It  was  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  exultation  I  counted 
over  the  number  of  those  I  loved  there,  while  my  heart  gave  a 
sigh  to  each  name  in  the  catalogue;  nay,  even  the/ellows,  whom 
I  never  loved,  I  forgave  at  that  moment ;  the  parting  tear  blotted 
out  every  injury,  and  I  gave  them  as  hearty  a  benediction  as  if 
they  had  desen'cd  it:  as  for  my  general  acquaintance  (for  I  could 
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on  the  beach,  seated  myself  upon  it,  &nd,  caadng  niy  eyes  west- 
ward over  the  Welsh  mountains  towards  Ireland,  I  began  to 
reflect  on  the  impossibility  of  getting  back  without  the  precarious 
ftasistanc«  of  others.  Poor  Jack !  thought  I,  thou  wert  neier  till 
now  BO  far  from  home  but  thou  mightest  return  on  thine  own  Ic^ 
Here  now  must  thou  remun,  for  where  here  canst  thou  expect  the 
assistance  of  a  iriend  ?  Whimsical  as  the  idea  was,  it  had  power 
to  affect  me ;  until,  at  length,  I  was  awakened  from  this  reverie 
by  a  figure  which  approached  me  with  the  utmost  affability; 
methought  his  looks  seemed  to  say, '  Why  is  thy  spirit  troubled  P 
He  pressed  me  to  go  into  his  house,  and  to  '  eat  of  his  bread,'  and 
to  'drink  of  his  drink.'  There  was  so  much  good-natured  Boli<u- 
tude  in  the  invitation,  'twas  irresistible.  I  arose,  therefore,  and 
followed  him,  ashamed  of  my  uncharitable  despondence.  Surely, 
thought  I,  '  there  is  still  humanity  left  among  us,'  as  I  nused  ray 
^es  to  the  golden  letters  over  his  door,  that  offered  eatertjunment 
and  repose  to  the  wearied  traveller.  Here  I  resolved  to  stay  for 
the  night,  and  ^reed  for  a  place  in  bis  coach,  next  morning,  to 
Chester ;  hut,  finding  my  loquacious  fellow-passenger  had  agreed 
for  one  in  the  same  vehicle,  I  retracted  my  bargain,  and  agreed 
for  my  box  only.  I  perceived,  however,  when  I  arose  nest  morn- 
ing, that  my  box  was  not  sent,  though  the  coach  was  gone.  I  was 
thinking  how  I  should  remedy  this  unlucky  disappointment,  when, 
my  friendly  host  told  me  that  he  could  furnish  me  with  a  chaise  1 
Confusion  light  upon  him  1  what  a  stroke  was  this !  It  was  not 
the  few  paltry  shillings  that  vexed  me,  but  to  have  my  philan- 
thropy till  that  moment  running  cheerily  through  my  veins,  and 
to  have  the  current  turned  back  suddenly  by  the  detection  of  lus 
knavery !  Verily,  Yorick,  even  thy  gentle  spirit,  so  meetly  accus- 
tomed to  bear  and  forbear,  would  have  been  roused  on  such  an 
occasion.  I  pai4  hastily  for  my  entertmnment,  and,  shaking  the 
dust  from  my  feet  at  his  gate,  I  marched  with  my  box  on  my 
shoulder  to  a  waggoner's  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  where  I 
entered  it  for  London,  and  sallied  forth  towards  Cheater  on  foot 
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and  six,  and  read  u  much  as  mj'  eyes  will  permit  me  till  dinner- 
time ;  I  &eD  go  out  and  dine,  and  from  that  till  bed-tame,  I  mope 
about  between  my  lod^ngs  and  tbe  Park.  For  heaven's  Bake, 
Bend  me  some  news  or  other  (for,  Burely,  Newmarket  cannot  be 
barren- in  such  things)  that  will  teach  me  once  more  to  laugh.  I 
never  received  a  single  line  from  any  one  since  I  came  here  t  Tell 
me  if  you  know  anything  about  Keller;  I  wrotfl  twice  to  that 
gentleman  without  being  favored  with  any  answer.  You  will  give 
my  best  respecta  to  Mrs.  Aldworth  and  her  family;  to  Doctor 
Creagh'a ;  and  do  n't  foigat  my  good  friends  Feter  and  Will 
Connel. 

"  YouiB  sincerely, 

"J.  P.  C. 

"P.S. — I  will  cover  this  blank  edge  with  intreating  you  to  write 
closer  than  you  commonly  do  when  you  sit  down  to  answer  this, 
and  don't  make  me  pay  tenpence  for  a  baHpenny-worth  of  while 
paper." 

[Curran's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Weston  was  collected  and 
published  in  1819,  but  is  only  slightly  known.  It  extends  over 
only  a  year  and  a  half  (1773-4),  when  Curran  was  yet  very  young, 
but  contains  some  passages  too  characteristic  not  to  be  added  to 
this  life  of  him.     Here  is  a  lively  bit  of  description  : 

"  No  donbt  Keller  has  informed  jon  oF  Scboote's  exploit  in  tbe  malrU 
monlal  way,  with  the  daughter  of  tbe  widow  Craigaa  in  Limerick.  It 
seems  tbe  whole  potse  oDmltntus  was  buctiug  the  fugitives  for  three  or 
four  dnys ;  bat  Scboole  miLde  a  valiant  ruaniog  light  uf  it,  and  bas  the 
dear  creature  bere  in  Loadoa.  I  bave  the  boaor  of  beiag  introduced  as  a 
partioular  friend  of  Mr.  Soboole'fl,  though  I  faacy  the  desire  of  gbowing 
me  tbe  prize  waa  tbe  chief  ground  of  the  partlcalaritj.  She  is  a  curious 
little  puppet,  smart  and  chattering,  and  luolu  upon  her  gosd  man  as 
an  oracle  of  taste  and  erudition.  By  her  meana  I  have  got  acquainted 
with  a  Mils  Home,  who  la  also  an  original  In  ber  way.  She  is  a  relation 
of  tbe  celebrated  David  Hume  ;  and,  I  euppose,  on  tbe  strength  of  the 
kindred,  sets  up  for  a  politician  as  well  as  a  sceptic  ;  she  bas  heard  his 
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Hampton  Court,  one  of  the  Koyal  Palaces  near  Loudon,  to  which 
the  public  at  large,  as  its  true  proprietors,  have  free  admisuon  now: 

"Tbe  servant  who  showed  us  the  apartments,  which  were  very  splen- 
did,  gave  us  a  circumBtaatial  detail  of  the  picturea,  and  the  Judgments 
passed  apon  them  b;  diSureat  connoisseurs  :  he  seemed  to  be  n  good  deal 
pleased  with  hia  manner  of  explaining  a  suite  of  tapestry,  repruseatiilg 
the  Persian  war  of  Alexander :  thou^gh  a  simple  fellow,  he  had  his  Itrssoo 
'  well  by  rote,  and  ran  oyer  the  battles  of  Issus  aud  ArlKia,  Ac.,  with  a 
surprising  flippancy.  '  But  where  is  Alexander  V  cries  Apjohn.  '  Tbere 
sir.  at  the  door  of  Darius's  tent,  with  the  ladies  at  b^s  feet.'  'Surely,' 
said  I,  *  that  must  be  Uephestion,  for  he  was  mistaken  by  the  Queen  for 
Alexander.'  'Pardon  me,  sir:  I  hope  I  know  Alexander  better  than 
that ;'  and  he  shook  hU  head  in  conarmation  of  his  opinion,  while  1  paid 
myself  the  same  compliment.  '  But  which  of  the  two  do  jon  really  think 
the  greater  man !'  '  Greater  1  Bless  your  soul,  air,  they  are  both  dead 
this  hundred  years.'  O  Harry !  what  a  comment  aa  human  vanity  1  By 
my  soul,  there  was  the  marrow  of  a  thousand  folios  in  the  auswer.  I 
eould  not  help  thinking,  at  the  instant,  what  a  pniszle  that  mighty  mait 
would  be  in,  Bbould  he  appeal'  before  a  committee  from  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  to  claim  those  laurels  he  thought  so  muoh  of,  and  be  opposed  in 
his  demand,  though  his  competitors  were  Therutes,  or  the  fellow  who 
rubbed  BDcephalus's  heels.  How  would  bis  identity  t>e  ascertained; 
Cberilos,  stand  forth  ;  but  ahould  Mieviua  contest  the  bays  with  Cbieriiug, 
would  a  million  of  critics  decide  tbe  difference !  Wbat  then  must  be  the 
seutence !  Wby,  since  the  conqueror  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
slave,  let  the  chaplcl  be  divided  between  them,  et  curra  servos  portetar 
eodem.  thus,  io  a  few  yeara,  may  my  dear  Harry  be  a  Ttllolson,  and  hia 
friend  as  much  Cicero  aa  Cicero  himself." 

The  following  extract  showa  how  Curran  spent  his  time  in  London. 
What  a  happy  kind  of  life,  what  a  blessed  flashing  of  mirth  and 
Hieditation — sport  and  study — fun  and  philosophy — purl  and  poli- 
tics— shaded,  as  it  must  have  been,  with  the  constitutional  melan- 
choly rthich  pressed  on  him  through  life,  and  at  length  wrapped 
his  mind  in  the  darkest  folds  of  despondency  and  hopelessness, 
such  a  way  of  living  must  have  had  charms  for  one  who  liked 
variety,  and  could  accommodate  himself  to  all  phases  of  society. 
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tmm1«  ;  Bod  I  was  Etlll  m(N:a  puscUd  for  *  wbile  bcnv  to  coa&aa  107  bisd, 
M  u  to  [MWive  the  drop,  but  I  have  at  leDgtb  lucceeded. 

"  Ydq  will,  pertiftpB,  be  at  tome  low  to  gaesi  wbut  bind  of  aoiuMmeat 
I  allow  mjeelt:  wb;,  I'll  t«lt  yon.  J  epend  a  couple  of  hounevvrj  Digbt 
at  a  eoffee-booKe,  wbere  I  am  not  a  little  entertained  wllb  a  group  of  old' 
polHiaiauB,  wbo  meet  ia  order  to  debate  on  the  reports  or  Ibe  duj,  or  to 
IntoDt  Bome  for  the  next,  witb  tbe  other  bunincn  of  tbe  nation.  Though 
I  don't  know  that  sooiabillt;  ia  tbe  cfaoracteristic  of  tbli  people,  yet  poli- 
tic* is  a  certain  introdaotlon  to  the  clouat  intimae;  of  coffee-bouse 
aoquaiDtiince.  One  meets  nilh  a  great  deal  o^  ammentent  frixa  thl*  eort 
of  coDTeraatioD,  and  1  think  it  can  loarcelj  be  devoid  of  improvemeot. 
Sii  oraevea  old  fellows  wbo  have  spent  the  early  port  of  their  livui  in  n 
Tariet;  of  adventures,  and  are  united  at  latt  bj  tio  other  principle  than  a 
commoB  vacMie;,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  fill  up  their  time 
by  laeddliDg  in  otber  people's  basinees.  since  they  hare  none  of  their  own, 
ia  oertalnly  a  mieeellaay  not  unworthy  a  pem)>al ;  it  gWes  a  facility  at 
least  of  discerning  cbaroeterfl,  and  what  ia  no  lesx  useful,  enurts  qh  to  u 
toleratioi^  that  must  make  our  paeai^e  tbroagh  life  more  easy.  I  slso 
Tl^t  a  variety  of  ordinariea  and  eatlog-bouses,  and  tbej  are  equally  fer- 
tile in  game  for  a  cbaractei^hunter.  1  tbiok  I  have  found  out  the  cellar 
whm«  Boderick  Random  ate  shin  of  bfeef  for  three-peace,  and  actually 
drank  out  of  tbe  identical  quart,  which  tbe  drummer  sqaeeied  together 
when  poor  Strap  spilt  Ihe  ln«th  on  hia  legs." 

From  the  last  letter  in  this  coUectJon  I  quot«  a  passage,  alii  tie  too 
formal,  perhaps,  for  the  off-hand  style  of  frietidlj  letters,  bui  show- 
ing vigour  of  thought,  feeling  and  expreBsion : 

"  Hy  not  writing  t«  you  doce  I  came  to  England,  proceeding  wholly 
from  •  tearcity  of  any  thing  worth  commaDloating,  I  might  justify  a 
continuance  of  dlence  from  tbe  same  cause.  But  yet  I  know  not  well 
how  it  happens,  there  Is  something  in  the  first  day  of  tbe  new  year  that 
■eems  peculiarly  to  demand  the  tribnte  of  remembrance :  I  eoah)  not  let 
it  paea  without  apprising  you  that  1  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  ; 
"vim)  tguideni."  These  anniversary  days  serve  as  light-houeea  on  tbe 
great  ocean  of  time,  by  wbi^  we  direct  and  compute  our  courees.  Tbef 
atarm  tu  to  a  momffitary  tecolIectioD  of  tbe  tenpeetswe  have  weathered. 
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In  a  lettn  of  nearly  the  same  date,  to  anotlier  Mend,*  m  tky» , 
"B^the  tJme  you  receive  this  I  shall  have  relapsed  into  the 
same  monaatic  life  that  I  led  before.  I  do  not  expect,  however, 
that  it  irill  lean  so  heavily  on  me,  as  I  am  now  tolerably  recov- 
ered, and  shall  continue  to  read  with  unabated  application ; 
indeed,  that  is  the  only  means  of  making  solitude  supportable; 
yet,  it  must  be  owned,  a  man  of  speculative  turn  will  find  ample 
matter  in  that  way  without  stirring  from  bis  window.  It  is  here 
that  every  vice  and  folly  climb  to  their  meridian,  and  that  mor- 
tality seems  prt^rly  to  understand  her  business.  If  you  cast  your 
eyes  on  the  thousand  ^Ided  chariots  that  are  dasoing  the  hayee 
in  an  eternal  round  of  foppery,  you  would  think  the  world 
assembled  to  play  the  fool  in  London,  unless  you  believe  the 
report  of  the  passing  bells  and  hearses,  which  would  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  they  jdl  made  a  point  of  dying  here.  It  is  amazing, 
that  even  custom  shiKild  make  death  a  matter  of  so  much  uncon- 
cern AS  you  will  here  find  it.  Even  in  the  house  where  I  lodge, 
there  has  been  a  being  dead  these  two  days.  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  it  till  this  evening,  though  he  is  divided  from  me  only  by 
a  partition.  They  visit  him  once  a  day,  and  bo  lock  him  up  till 
the  next  (for  they  seldom  bury  till  the  seventh  day),  and  there 
he  hes  without  the  smallest  attention  paid'  to  him,  except  a  dirge 
each  night  on  the  Jew's-harp,  which  I  ^all  not  omit  while  he  con- 
tinues to  be  my  neighbour." 

It  was  during  his  attendance  at  the  Temple  that  Mr.  Curran 
made  the  first  trial  of  his  rhetorical  powers.  He  frequented  a 
debating  society  that  was  composed  of  his  fellow-students.  His 
first  attempt  was  unsucceestnl,  and  for  the  m<Hneit  quite  dis- 
heartened him.  He  had  had  from  his  boyhood  a  considerable 
precipitation  and  confusion  of  utterance,  from  which  he  was 
denominated  by  his  school-fellows  "stuttering  Jack  Curran." 
This  defect  he  had  labored  to  remove,  but  the  cure  was  not  yet 
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complete.  From  thd  agitation  of  a  first  effort  be  was  unable  to 
pronounce  a  syllable ;  and  so  little  promise  did  there  appear  of 
his  shining  as  a  speaker,  that  his  friend  Apjohn  said  to  him,  "1 
have  a  high  opinion  of  jour  capacity ;  confine  yourself  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  you  will,  to  a  certainty,  become  an  eminent 
chamber  counsel;  hut,  depend  upon  it, nature  never  intended  you 
for  an  orator."  Fortunately  for  his  feme,  this  advice  was  disre- 
garded :  he  continued  to  attend  the  above  and  other  debating; 
clubs,  at  one  of  which,  during  a  discussion,  some  personal  and 
irritating  expressions  having  been  levelled  at  him,  hia  indignation, 
and  along  with  it  his  talent,  was  roused.  Forgetting  alt  his 
timidity  and  hesitation,  he  rose  against  his  assailants,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  revealed  to  his  hearers  and  to  himself  that  style  of 
ori^nal  and  impetrous  oratory,  which  he  afterwards  improved 
into  such  perfection,  ind  which  now  bids  fair  to  preserve  his 
name.  He  used  often  to  entertain  his  Mends  hy  detailing  this 
event  of  hia  mind's  having  "  burst  the  shell."  The  following 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  once  related  it;  for  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  his  colloquial  powers  was  the  novelty  that  he 
could  ^ve  to  the  same  facta  upon  every  repetition  :  he  adorSed  a 
fitvorite  anecdote,  as  a  skilful  musician  would  a  favorite  «r,  by  an 
endless  variety  of  unpremeditated  ad  libitum  graces. 

One  day  after  dinner,  an  acquaintance,  in  speaking  of  bis 
eloquence,  happened  to  observe  that  it  must  have  been  bom 
with  him.  " Indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Curran,  "it  was 
not ;  it  was  bom  three  and  twenty  years  and  some  months  after 
me ;  and,  if  you  are  satisfied  to  listen  to  a  dull  historian,  you 
shall  have  the  history  of  its  nativity. 

"  When  I  was  at  the  Temple,  a  few  of  us  formed  a  little  debate 
ing  club — poor  Apjohn,  and  Duhigg,*  and  the  rest  of  them ! 
they  have  all  disappeared  from  the  stage ;  but  my  own  busy  hour 
will  soon  be  fretted  through,  and  then  we  may  meet  agMu  behind 
the  scenes.     Poor  fellows !  they  are  now  at  rest ;  but  I  still  can 

•  Tbe  late  B.  T.  Duh^,  Eiq,,  et  Iha  Irlib  Bar.— 0. 
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see  them,  and  the  glow  of  honest  bustle  on  tbeii  looks,  aa  they 
arranged  their  little  plan  of  honourable  association  (or,  as  Pope 
would  say,  'gave  thdr  little  senate  law*'),  where  all  the  great 
questions  in  ethica  and  politics  (there  were  no  gagging-bills  in 
thoae  dajw)  were  to  be  discussed  and  irrevocablj  settled.  Upon 
the  first  night  of  our  assembling,  I  attended,  my  foolish  heart 
throbbing  with  the  anticipated  honour  of  being  styled  '  the  leanu-Ni 
member  tbat  opened  the  debate,'  or  '  the  very  eloquent  genile- 
man  \  ho  has  just  sat  down.'  All  day  the  coming  scene  had 
been  fiitting  before  my  fancy,  and  cajoling  it ;  my  ear  ah'eady 
caught  the  glorious  melody  of  '  hear  him,  hear  him !'  Already  I 
was  practising  how  to  steal  a  cunning  side-long  glance  at  the 
tear  of  generous  approbation  bubbling  in  the  eyes  of  my  htlle 
auditory  ;  never  suspecting,  alas !  that  a  modern  eye  may  have  so 
little  affinity  with  moisture  that  the  finest  gunpowder  may  be 
dried  upon  it.  I  stood  up — the  question  was  Catholic  claims  or 
the  slave  trade,  I  protest  I  now  forget  which,  but  the  difierence, 
you  know,  was  never  very  obvioua — ^my  mind  was  stored  with 
about  a  folio  volume  of  matter,  but  I  wanted  a  prefiice,  and  for 
want  of  a  preface  the  volume  was  never  published.  I  stood  up, 
trembling  through  evwy  fibre ;  but  remembering  that  in  this  I 
was  but  imitating  Tully,  I  took  courage,  and  had  actually  pro- 
ceeded almost  as  far  as  '  Mr.  Chairman,'  when  to  my  astonish- 
ment iind  terror,  I  perceived  that  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  me. 
There  were  only  six  or  seven  present,  and  the  little  room  could 
not  have  contained  as  many  more;  yet  was  it,  to  my  panic- 
struck  imagination,  as  if  I  were  the  central  object  in  nature,  and 
assembled  millions  were  ga^ng  upon  me  in  breathless  expecta-' 
tion.  I  became  dismayed  and  dumb;  my  friends  cried  'hear 
him  I'  but  there  was  nothing  to  hear.  My  lips,  indeed,  went 
through  the  pantomime  of  articulation,  but  I  was  like  the  unfor- 
tunate fiddler  at  the  fair,  who,  upon  coming  to  strike  up  the  solo 
that  was  to  ravish  every  ear,  discovered  that  an  enemy  had  mali- 
ciously soaped  his  how ;  or  rather  like  poor  Punch  as  I  once  saw 
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in  the  act  of  calumniating  chronolc^  by  the  moet  preposterous 
anachroiiiBmB  (and  as  I  believe,  I  shortly  after  told  him)  traduc- 
ing the  illuetr^oua  daad  by  affecting  a  confidential  intercourse 
vith  them,  as  be  would  with  scMne  nobleman,  his  very  dear  friend, 
behind  his  back,  who,  if  preemt,  would  indignantly  repel  the 
imputation  of  so  insulting  an  intimacy.  He  descanted  upon 
I>emoflthenius,  the  glory  of  the  Roman  forum ;  spoke  of  Tully  as 
the  &mou8  cot«mporary  and  riral  of  Cicero ;  and  in  the  short 
space  of  one  half  hour,  transported  the  straits  of  Marathon  three 
several  times  to  the  plains  of  Tbermopylx.  Thinking  that  I 
had  a  ri^t  to  know  something  of  these  matters,  I  looked  at  him 
with  surprise;  and  whether  it  was  the  money  in  my  pocket,  or 
my  ctaanoal  chivaliy,  or  most  probably  the  supplemental  tumbler 
of  punch,  that  gav«  my  face  a  smirk  of  saucy  confidence,  when 
our  eyes  met,  there  ivas  scnnetbing  tike  wager  of  battle  in  mine ; 
upon  which  the  erudite  gentleman  instantly  changed  his  inveo- 
laves  against  antiquity  into  an  invective  against  me,  and  ^con- 
cluded by  a  few  words  of  friendly  counsel  {horretco  nf^tni)  to 
'Orator  Uum,'  who  h^  doubted  not  possessed  wonderful  talents 
for  eloquence,  although  be  would  recommend  him  to  show  it  in 
future  by  some  more  popular  method  than  his  silence.  I  followed 
his  advice,  and  I  believe  not  entirely  without  effect;  tor  when 
^tting  down,  I  whispered  my  friend,  that  I  hoped  he  did  not 
think  that  my  dirty  antagonist  had  come  'quite  clean  oSV  'On 
the  contrary,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he,  '  every  one  around  me  is 
declaring  that  it  is  the  first  time  they  ever  saw  him  so  well 
dressed.'  So,  sir,  you  see  that  to  try  the  bird,  the  spur 
must  touch  his  blood.  Yet,  after  all,  if  it  had  liot  been  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  punch,  I  might  have  continued  a  mute  to  this 
hour ;  so  for  the  honor  of  the  art,  let  us  have  another  glass." 

The  speech  which  Mr.  Curran  made  upon  this  occasion  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  more  substantial  reward  than  the 
applauses  of  his  hearers ;  the  debate  was  no  sooner  closed  than 
the  jvmdenl  of  the  society  dispatched  his  secretary  to  the  eloquent 
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excess  of  fervor  and  inuginaljon  hu  been  hj  some  imputed  as 
its  imprafectioo,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  tkose  qualiticB 
predominating  when  Jie  found  himself  engaged  in  Bubjects  to 
which  they  so  peculiarly  belong;  but  this  ia  not  the  case.  .From 
bia  youth  to  bis  old  age,  he  was  Ibnd  of  wrildng  poetry,  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  quantity;  but  in  little  of  it  do  we  meet  with 
that  lu&taiDed  ardour,  with  thorn  fearless  conceptions,  and  that 
diction  teeming  with  imagery,  which  distinguish  his  other  produc- 
tions. When  be  occupied  himself  with  poetry,  he  i^pears  to  have 
conudered  It  rather  as  a  recreation  to  soothe  himself  than  as  a 
means  of  exdting  others.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
instances  (which,  however,  prove  his  poetic  capacity,  had  he  anxi- 
ously cultivated  it),  his  verses  are,  in  general,  placid,  femiliar,  and 
una^iring,  seldom  venturing  beyond  expresMons  of  eetabtished 
form,  and,  for  the  most  part,  contrated  with  those  sentiments 
of  obvious  tendemcM  to  which  no  mind  of  any  sennbihty  is  a 
itrangar.  The  opening  of  tlte  poem  on  Friend^p  is  here  inswted, 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  oonclnding  im^^e,  which  the  late  Mr.  Fox 
(among  others)  particulariy  adnured. 

Here,  on  these  banks,  whera  many  &  bard  hM  a»iig, 
WbUe  Thames,  in  IlilenlDg  lilcDce,  flow'd  along, 
Where  friendship's  flame  inipir'd  the  glowiog;  verie, 
To  hail  tbe  triumpb,  or  to  maani  the  hearse ; 
~       On  tbe  same  spot  where  weeping  Thompson  paid 
Tbe  last  tad  tribute  to  htsTslbofe  shade, 
A  humUer  mnse,  by  fond  rememtrnmoe  led, 
Bewails  tht  abasDt,  whers  be  nooroed  tiie  dead. 
Nor  differ  mocb  tbe  salyects  of  the  strsio, 
Whether  of  death  or  distanoe  we  conplMii ; 
Whether  we're  sandered  by  the  flnal  scene, 
Or  envioDS  seas  dlijoining  roll  iKlween  ; 
Abcence,  the  dire  effect,  is  still  the  Mme, 
Aod  death  and  distance  diB'er  but  In  name : 
Yet  sure  they're  different,  if  tbe  peaoehil  grave 
From  bannting  Ihoagbts  the  low-lsld  tenant  save. 
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Fenrlees  he  followB  wben  his  0000(17  cftUs, 
Aod  lives  with  freedom,  or  wlUi  glor;  falln ; 
He  givm  Ibat  abacUe  he  disdains  to  vear, 
For  endlesa  fame,  nor  thioks  the  parcbaBo  dear. 

This  may  not  be  very  good  poetry,  but  it  evinces,  what  is  more 
honorable  to  the  writer,  and  what  was  in  those  days  of  more  value 
to  Ireland  than  good  poetry,  an  indignant  sense  of  her  condition, 
and  an  impatience  fo  redress  it.  It  will  hereafter  appear  how  far 
he  fulfilled  the  engagements  at  Lis  youth. 

From  the  above  and  Bimilar  productions,*  and  &om  the  indica- 
tions of  talent  that  his  ordinary  conversation  afforded,  great  hopes 
were  now  entertained  of  him.  According  to  alt  the  acccmnta  of 
those  who  knew  him  at  iJiis  time,  his  colloquial  powers  were  even 
then  of  a  very  high  order.  Having  no  hereditary  fortune  or 
powerful  connectiona  on  which  to  depend,  and  having  embraced 
an  ambitious  and  hazardous  profession,  where,  without  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  superior  ability,  there  was  little  prospect  of  success,  he 
'  appears  to  have  habitually  exerted  himself  upon  every  occasion  to 
substantiate  his  claims,  and  justify  his  choice.  The  following 
judgment  was  passed  upon  him,  at  this  period,  by  his  future 
fether-in-law,  Dr.  Richard  Creagh,  of  Nevrmarket,  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  cultivated  taste,  whose  prediction,  in  the  present  Instance^ 
has  been  so  completely  verified.  After  mentioning,  in  one  of  hia 
letters,  the  future  ornament  of  the  Irieh  bar,  as  "  a  young  man  of 
this  town,  one  Jack  Curran,"  he  proceeds,  "take  his  character 
from  me.  He  possesses  a  good  understanding;  is  an  excellent 
scholar;  has  some  taste,  and,  for  his  years,  I  think,  a  tolerable 
judgment ;  has  uncommon  abilities ;  is  a  proficient  in  music ;  has 
received  an  university  education ;  is  now  preparing  for  the  bar,  for 

*  l>iirlDK  the  1*0  yesri  thit  preceded  Mi  idmliiioa  10  Uie  bur,  he  •rote,  beildea  the 
poem  or  " Fiiendihlp," " Llnei  upon  litilSat  theCKie  ol  Pope."  and  "Unci  upon  Ihe 
polMnlnf  s  atrum  at  FreMhaf "  (ahere  bs  had  been  dclTen  by  foul  windi,  tn  one  or 

hli  gratitude  to  a  hnii[f  of  that  place,  oho  bad  glien  hlai  a  Ter/  hojpltable  reeap. 
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the  tfOBB  of  a  dentist,  yet  if  thai  of  ah  h<xieet  man  is  added  to  it, 
I  shall  not  be  unhappy.  Write  speedily  to  me,  and  if  you  are  ia 
want,  think  I  shdt  not  be  satisfied  with  my  fortunes — believe  me 
I  ebftll  never  tliink  I  make  a  better  use  of  my  pcMseesiona  than 
when  such  a  friend  as  Jack  can  assist  me  in  their  uses."  The 
amiable  and  iwpect«ble  writer  of  the  above  still  Uvea  [I619J,  and 
if  Uie  union  of  the  two  chuactan,  to  which,  l_  Ais  youUi,  he 
aspired,  could  confer  hapfnaess,  he  has  been  completely  happy. 

Many  otiier  proofs  might  be  added  (were  it  necessary)  to  show 
that  Mr.  Curran  was,  even  at  this  period,  considered  as  much  more 
than  an  ordinary  man ;  that  he  had  already  obtained  a  very  hi^ 
d^ree  of  estimation  in  the  opinions  of  every  person  of  disc^n- 
ment  who  knew  him.  To  be  r^aitied  as  an  object  of  admiratioD 
and  of  hope  by  the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends,  is,  indeed,  no 
more  than  h^tpens  to  every  young  mail  of  any  intellectual  pre- 
tenaicnis;  but  to  Mr.  Ouiran's  honour  it  Bhoald  not  be  overlooked, 
diat  the  fiiMtds  who  entertained  such  sentimenls  towards  him 
were,  all  of  tbem,  those  whoee  zeal  and  approbation  he  had  won 
for  himself  by  his  own  character  and  talents ;  nor  was  a  mere 
general  respect  for  the  latter  the  only  feeling  that  united  them  with 
hint — they  all  appear  to  have  been  animated  by  the  most  anxious 
and  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person.  Their  letters  to  him 
abound  with  expressions  of  more  than  usual  endearment,  with 
offers  of  pecuniary  supplies,  and  many  other  unequivocal  demon- 
Btratiotts  of  tlie  extreme  value  in  which  they  held  him.  At  this 
period  of  life  he  used  to  pass  consideraUe  intervals  of  time  at  his 
native  village,  where  he  always  entered,  with  the  most  good- 
natured  vivacity,  into  all  the  little  parties  and  interests  of  the 
place.  He,  whose  lofty  and  independent  spirit  was  a  few  years 
after  to  bring  upon  him  the  charge  of  "  lecturing  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil,"* was  in  his  social  intercourse  so  little  fastidious  or  assuming, 
tliat  he  could  find  abundant  amusement  among  die  harmless  wita 
and  politicians  of  an  obscure  little  town.    Nor  were  these  men 

•  An  •ipmihni  of  Lord  Olare'i.    Ths  whal«  KBne  li  giTsn  houftfr.— C. 
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of  leaving  it  as  I  did,  had  been  hurried  into  a  sort  of  numbness 
by  the  exertion  of  such  an  effort,  and  a  certain  exclosion  of 
thought,  ivhich  is  often  the  conseqiience  of  a  strong  agitation  of 
"  mind :  the  hurry  also  of  the  journey  might  in  Rome  measure 
have  contributed  to  soothe  for  a  moment  these  uneasy  senaationB, 
But  the  exertion  was  now  over,  the  hurry  was  past ;  the  barriers 
between  me  and  refiection  now  gave  way,  and  left  me  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  torrent ;  all  the  difficulties  I  had  encountered, 
the  happy  moments  I  had  lately  passed,  all  now  rushed  iu  upon 
my  mind,  in  melancholy  succession,  and  engrossed  the  pang  in 
their  turn. 

Revolviug  tn  his  »Her'd  soul 

Tbe  varioDB  tnrns  of  chance  below, 
And  DOW  and  thea  a  nigb  he  ilolc, 

And  tears  begiui  to  Oow. 

"At  length  I  roused  myself  from  this  monmiiil  reverib,  and, 
after  writing  a  few  words  to  Newmarket,  set  out  in  search  of  some 
of  my  old  acquaintance.  I  sought  them  sorrowing,  but  there  was 
not  even  one  lo  be  found ;  they  had  either  changed  their  abodes 
or  were  in  the  country.  How  trivial  a  vexation  can  wound  a 
mind  that  is  once  depressed !  Even  this  little  disappointment, 
though  it  was  of  no  consequence,  though  it  could  not  surprise 
me,  yet  had  tbe  power  to  afBict  me,  at  least  to  add  to  my  other 
mortifications.  I  could  not  help  being  grieved  at  considering  how 
much  more  important  changes  may  happen  even  in  a  shorter 
tjme ;  how  the  dearest  hopes  and  most  favorite  projects  of  the 
heart  may  flourish,  and  flatter  us  with  gaudy  expectations  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  suddenly  disappearing,  leave  us  to  lament  over 
our  wretchedness  and  our  credulity.  Pleased  with  the  novelty 
of  tbe  word,  we  fasten  eagerly  on  the  bauble,  till  satiated  with 
enjoyment,  or  disgusted  with  disappointment,  we  resign  It  with 
contempt  The  world,  in  general,  follows  our  example,  and  we 
are  soon  thrown  aside,  like  baubles,  in  our  turn.  And  yet,  dreary 
as  the  prospect  is,  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  be  attached  fo^ 
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from  their  lut  affeotiDg  hrewetl,  to  turn  m^  fiic«  to  k  tiiitaat 
re^oD,  Moarated  iTom  them  hj  mountfuna,  and  oceans,  and  tern- 
peats  ;  to  indure  all  this  with  smiething  tike  calmness,  and  yet  to 
fed  pain  at  changing  from  one  street  to  another !  Strange  incon- 
nstenoe !  and  yet  so  it  wao.  I  proceeded  very  slowly  to  fill  the 
trunk.  T  could  not  please  myself  in  t^e  packing.  Some  letters 
now  presented  tlieniBelves  ;  I  could  not  put  them  in  without  T«ad' 
ing.  At  length  I  made  an  end  to  the  work,  and  fell  into  another 
reverie;  I  called  to  mind  my  first  acqutdntance  with  my  little 
trunk ;  I  industriously  hunted  my  memory  for  every  thing  diat 
any  way  related  lo  it,  and  gave  my  recollection  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  haag  bo  successful  in  making  me  miserable.  At  length 
I  got  it  behind  Tom  Geas,  and  saw  poor  Tom  edging  forward  to 
avoid  its  jcJtii^,  and  longing  to  be  relieved  from  his  durance.  I  saw 
it  embark:  over  how  many  billows  was  it  wafted,  from  Cork  to  Bris- 
tol, over  how  many  miles  from  Bristol  to  London  1  And  how 
small  a  portjon  of  ^at  distance  must  it  measure  back  to-day  t  And 
must  I  be  equ^y  slow  in  my  retnrn  !  With  such  sensations  I  left 
Mr.  Turner's,  perhaps  as  completely  miserable  as  any  mtm  in  London." 
Of  some  of  his  occupations,  he  gives  the  following  account: 
"  As  to  my  amusements,  they  are  very  few.  Since  I  wrote  last, 
I  went  to  one  play.  I  commonly  spend  even  more  time  at  home, 
than  I  can  employ  in  reading  of  an  improving  and  amusing  kind.* 
As  I  Uve  near  the  Park,  I  walk  there  some  time  every  day.  I 
sometimes  find  entertainment  in  viuting  the  diveruty  of  eating- 
places  with  which  this  town  abounds.  Here  every  cool-porter  is 
a  politician,  and  vends  his  maxims  in  public  with  all  the  impor- 
tance of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  exerting  himself  for  the  public 
service:  he'claims  the  privilege  of  looking  as  wise  as  possible,  and 
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for  she  quitted  Fr&nc«  with  him,  and  took  Mb  honour  u  the 
secun^  for  his  adhering  to  a  ceremooj'  performed  between  them 
in  Holland.  Atler  three  or  four  years'  residence  in  Amsterdam, 
where  I  suppose  his  practice  was  not  considerable,  he  brought  his 
wife  and  child  to  England,  last  November.  She  survived  the 
journey  but  a  few  weeks,  and  left  the  poor  man  surrounded  by 
every  distress.  His  fiienda  have  pressed  him  to  return ;  bnt  he  is 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  remain  in  England,  rather  than  carry 
his  daughter  to  a  country  where  she  would  not  be  conMdered  as 
legitimate.  Rouelle  had  hinted  to  me  that  there  was  something 
singolar  in  his  fortune,  but  I  did  not  know  the  particulara  till  a 
few  days  nnce,  that  I  breakfasted  with  him.  Ha  had  taken  his 
little  child  on  his  knee,  and,  after  trifling  with  her  frw  a  few 
moments,  burst  into  tears.  Such  an  emotion  could  not  bnt  ezdte, 
as  well  as  justify,  some  share  of  curiosity.  The  poor  doctor 
looked  as  if  he  were  conscious  I  felt  for  him,  and  his  heart  was 
too  fiill  to  conceal  his  affliction.  He  kissed  his  little  orphan,  aa 
he  called  her,  and  then  endeavoured  to  acquunt  me  with  the 
lamentable  detail.  It  was  the  hardest  story  in  the  world  to  be 
told  by  a  man  of  delicacy.  He  felt  all  the  difficulties  of  it;  he 
had  many  things  to  palliate,  some  that  wanted  to  be  justified ;  he 
seemed  fully  senable  of  this,  yet  checked  himself  when  he  slided 
into  an3^ng  Uke  defence.  I  could  perceive  the  CKidict  shifting 
the  colours  on  his  cheek,  and  I  could  not  but  pity  him  and  admire 
him  for  such  an  embarrassment  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  dia- 
treeses,  he  sometimes  assumes  all  the  gaiety  of  a  Frenchman,  and 
is  a  very  entertaining  fellow.  These  are  Uie  occasions  on  which 
we  are  almost  justified  in  repining  at  the  want  of  affluence;  to 
reUeve  such  an  heart  from  part  of  its  affliction,  surely,  for  suoh  a 
purpose,  it  is  not  ambitious  to  wish  for  riches." 

One  more  of  his  letters,  in  this  year,  shall  be  introduced,  as 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
a  gentleman  of  the  most  amiable  and  respected  character,  has  sur- 
vived the  writer,  but  Lis  name  is,  at  hia  own  request,  reluctantly 
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th«  bannen  of  uuwiseiiesB,  or  a  rio^e  guinea  tak«  its  Jli^t  to 
Buppl;  an  extravagaiic«.  Each  atom  of  the  agg^«gate  is  held  fast 
by  iU  gravitation  to  the  whole  mass ;  hence  the  fool  is  prodigal  of 
his  little  wisdom,  and  the  sixpence  departs  in  peace  from  the 
pocket  where  it  is  not  troubled  with  the  ceremony  of  bidding 
adien  to  another.  If  any  chance  should  make  me  master  of  some 
enonuQua  treasure,  I  would  not  despair  of  finding  out  its  value ; 
and  if  experience,  and  the  industry  of  my  own  folly,  shall  reap  a 
harvest  of  prudence,  I  will  make  you  wonder  at  my  care  in  drying 
it  for  use.  I  will  regale  myself  in  my  old  age  with  the  spirit  of 
it,  and  di^nse  the  small  tea  to  those  who  may  have  occAsion 
for  it" 

During  Mf.  Curran's  attendance  at  the  Temple,  the  society  in 
which  he  mixed  was  almost  excluavelj  that  of  his  Irish  fellow- 
students.  He  was  at  that  time  too  unknown  to  have  access  to  the 
circle  of  literature  or  fashion,  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
him  that  his  obscurity  saved  him  from  those  scenes  where  h^ 
might  have  contracted  the  dangerous  ambition  of  soaring  when 
he  should  have  been  teaming  to  fly.  Of  the  celebrated  persons 
then  in  London,  he  used  to  mention  that  he  had  seen  Goldsmith 
once  at  a  coffee-house,  Garrick  (whom  he  recollected  with 
enthusiaBm)  two  or  three  times  upon  the  stage,  and  Lord  Mans- 
field, whose  dignified  appearance  made  a  very  solemn  impressitm 
upon  him,  upon  the  bench.  The  only  man  of  any  eminence 
that  he  came  into  personal  contact  with  vas  Macklin,  the  actor, 
and  the  origin  of  their  acquaintance  was  i.ther  singular. 

After  Mr.  Curran  had  concluded  his  terms,  he  was  detained  for 
some  time  in  London  in  expectation  of  a  remittance  from  Ireland, 
without  which  he  could  neither  discharge  his  arrears  at  his  lodg- 
ings, nor  return  to  his  own  country.  At  length,  just  as  his  purse 
had  attained  "the  last  st^;e  of  inanition,"  he  received  a  bill  of 
exchange  npon  a  banking-house  in  Lombard-street:  without 
stopping  to  examine  the  bill  minutely,  he  flew  to  present  it;  but 
the  banker  soon  discovered   that  a  necessary  indorsement  was 
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Mr.  Gurran,  who  in  the  ioterval  hud  risen  to  emmeDCA,  wbb 
invited  one  evening  to  a  party  wheie  the  actor  was  one  of  the 
company ;  they  were  presentod  to  each  other,  but  Uackhn  &iled 
to  recognize  in  the  now  celebrated  advocate  and  orator,  the 
dietressed  student,  in  St  James'  Fark.  Ur.  Cunan,  perceivinji 
this,  abstained  for  the  moment  &om  claiming  any  acquaintance ; 
but  he  contrived  in  a  httle  time  to  introduce  a  conversation  upon 
the  acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality  which  Irishmen  so  generally 
receive  abroad  frtnn  such  of  their  countrymen  as  they  may  chance 
to  meet;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  began  to  relate  wnat  had  hap- 
pened to  himselfi  and  proceeded  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
scene,  and  (Buppressijig  (he  name)  of  the  generous  old  man  who 
had  befriended  him  in  a  land  of  atrangers.  A  glow  of  recollec- 
^OD  was  Boon  observed  upon  the  player's  countenance ;  he  started, 
and  &dng  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  "  If  my  memory  fula  me 
not,  sir,"  said  he,  "  we  have  met  before !"  "  Yes,  Mr.  Macklin," 
replied  Mr.  Curran,  taking  his  hand,  "  indeed  we  have  met ;  and 
though  upon  that  occasion  you  were  only  performing  upon  a 
private  theatre,  let  me  assure  you,  that  (to  adopt  the  words  of 
a  high  judicial  personage,  which  you  have  heard  before)  you  never 
acted  better."* 

Before  dismiiung  this  period  of  Mr.  Cuirao's  history,  a  few 
words  may  be  added  upon  the  subject  of  the  studies,  and  intellec- 
taal  habits  of  his  early  days ;  for,  in  consequence  of  his  not  hav- 
ing devoted  much  time  in  his  latter  years  to  books,  and  atiU  more 
from  the  great  predominance  of  imagination  over  learning,  to  be 
observed  in  all  the  productions  of  his  mind,  an  opinion  has  gene- 
rally prevailed  that  his  reading  was  extremely  circumscribed,  and 
that  he  was,  from  taste  or  by  constitutJOD,  intolerant  of  any  regu- 
lar application.     If  such  were  the  fact,  notwithstanding  the  dan-   • 

■  Thne  vordg  wen  tainmti  ttaa  tlm  benoh  bj  J/ira  MuaBeld  to  Mr.  HmcUtn,  ts 
Dtrk  hi!  ipprobHlEon  Bt  the  llberd  conduct  or  ItiE  Jailer  In  a  cune  to  irhLcta  be  wm  a 
ftttj,  ud  which  wii  tried  before  tali  lordihlp  1p  1774,    The  pniceedlagi  In  thit  IntsrMt- 
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his  lift  at  present  under  consideration,  was  loddng  to  th«  bu 
alone  (or  the  means  of  future  subaUteDce,  and  for  the  gratification 
of  his  arabition,  it  U  utterly  incrodible  that  he  should  have 
neglected  the  ordinary  arts  by  which  success  was  to  be  attained. 
According  to  the  concurring  aeooants  given  by  himself  and  his 
cotemporaries,  he  neglected  none  of  tbem.  Eloquence  was  at  Ihat 
time  not  only  the  most  popular,  but  odo  of  the  shortest  roads  to 
eminence  at  the  Irish  bar ;  and  from  the  moment  of  the  discovery 
of  his  powers  as  a  speaker,  he  began,  and  continued,  to  cultivate 
them  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  His  enunciation  (as  has  been 
already  observed)  was  naturally  impeded,  his  voice  shrill,  and  his 
accent  strongly  provincial,  or  (to  use  his  own  eipreesion)  "in  a 
slate  of  nature;"  to  remove  these  defects,  he  adopted  the  practice 
of  daily  reading  aloud,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  of  most  studi- 
ously obsen'ing  and  imitating  the  tones  and  manner  of  more 
skilful  speakers.  The  success  of  this  eiercise  and  study  was  so 
complete,  that  among  his  most  unrivalled  excellencies  as  an  orator, 
were  the  clearness  of  his  articulation,  and  a  peculiar,  uninterrupted, 
graduated  intonation ;  which  whatever  was  the  subject,  whether 
tender  or  impassioued,  melodised  every  period.  His  person  was 
without  dignity  or  grace — short,  slender,  and  inelegantly  propor- 
tioned. To  attain  an  action,  that  might  conceal  as  muoh  as  pos- 
Hble  these  deficiencies,  be  recited  perpetually  before  a  mirror,  and 
selected  the  gesticulation  that  he  thought  best  adapted  to  his  im- 
perfect stature.  To  habitnate  his  mind  to  ertemporaneous  fluency, 
he  not  only  regularly  attended  the  debating  clubs  of  London,  but, 
both  before  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  resorted  to  a  system 
of  solitary  exercise,  of  which  the  irksomeneM  cannot  be  well 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  never  practised  it  He  either 
extracted  a  case  from  his  books,  or  proposed  to  himself  some  origi- 
nal question ;  and  this  he  used  to  debate  alone,  with  the  same  anx- 
ious attention  to  argument  and  to  diction,  as  if  he  were  discusal&g 
it  in  open  conrt.    There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  excke  any  won- 
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der ;  but  certainly  th«  person  who  eftrly  snbmttted  to  these  modes 
of  labour,  and  frequently  resumed  them,  cannot  be  c<»iadered  as 
careless  or  incapable  of  application. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  willi  some,  to  know  the  writers, 
that,  having  been  Mr.  Cuiran's  early  ferourites,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  an  influence  in  forming  his  s^le.  8<Mne  of  hia 
letters,  already  given,  discover  in  different  passages  a  preference 
for  the  manner  of  Sterne;  a  similar  resemblance  appears  more 
frequently,  jmd  more  strongly,  in  several  others  of  about  the  same 
date,  which  have  not  been  introduced.  It  was  from  tbe  "Letters 
of  Junius,"  that  he  generally  declaimed  before  a  glass.*  Junius 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  the  English  prose  writers,  whom  he 
at  that  time  studied  as  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  declama- 
tory style.  Among  the  English  poets,  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  "Thomson's  aeasona."  He  often  selected  exercises  of  delivery 
from  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which  he  then  admired,  bnt  subsequently 
(and  it  is  hoped  that  few  will  attempt  to  justify  tJie  change)  hia 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  that  noble  poem  greatly  subraded-f 
In  this  list,  the  sacred  writings  must  not  be  omitted ;  indepen- 
dent of  their  more  solemn  titles  to  bis  respect,  Mr.  Curran  was 
from  his  childhood  exquisjtely  alive  to  their  mere  literary  excel- 
lencies ;  and  in  his  maturer  years  seldom  fiuled  to  resort  to  them, 
as  to  a  source  of  the  most  splendid  and  awflil  topics  of  persnadon.  J 


eoUHlr  HtUttd  titmeir;  ha  u 


iLKpent  iniirtr  h>  tbli  ab]'o<l™i  •*<  HuUlt'i  nbMnriUou  od  PuuUh 

Uret  upon  Ihs  SnfUib  Poetg.— O. 

irDtkne  wrltcn,  VIrgU,  wbom  be  conddcnd  ■•  Uk  prlnw  otttmtait  poMa," 
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Beftn*  quitting  the  Biibi«ct  of  Mr.  Cnnan's  youthiiil  habits,  it 
IB  proper  to  moDtioB  the  pleasure  that  he  took  in  occaaioDolly 
mingling  in  the  society  of  the  lower  cmlera  of  hit  coimtiTineD  : 
be  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  weddings  and  wakes  of  his 
ndghboQihood.  Being  from  his  in&ncy  iamiliar  with  the  natire 
Irish  language,  be  lost  nothing  of  whatever  interest  such  meet- 
ings could  ^<»>d.  Thej  appear  to  haye  had  considerable  influ- 
ence on  his  mind ;  he  used  to  my  himself  that  he  derived  hk 
first  notions  of  poetry  and  eloquence  from  the  compositions  of  tba 
hired  mourner  over  the  dead.*  It  was  probably  amidst  those 
scenes  that  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  that  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  (diaraot«r,  of  whidn  be  afterwards  made  so 
(unnsing  an  nse  in  enlivening  a  company,  and  so  important  a  one 
in  conlbnading  a  petjnred  witness.  It  may  have  been  too  in  thk 
humble  intercourse  that  some  even  of  his  finer  tsates  and  feelings 
originated  or  were  confirmed.  Ont  of  Ireland  the  genius  of  ita 
nadvee  is,  in  general,  but  partly  known.  They  are,  for  the  moA 
part,  represented  as  comical  and  inapetnoua,  qx^tiea  which,  lying 
upon  the  sur&ce,  strike  the  stranger  and  superficial  observer;  but 
with  these  they  unite  the  deepest  sensiUti^.  It  is  tKe  latter  that 
prevuts;  and  if  their  pathetic  sayings  had  been  as  seduloody 


It  or  Ua  Ur«,  b*  mads  It  ■  nls  M  rod  Uomw 
OIKS  ■  r»' ;  but  ths  more  congenLkl  t«DderntH  at  Vir|1l  turuled  him  stitj  Atj. — 0. 
■  It  n^  be  DtcesuiT  to  InlWm  iob»  Bi«llih  mden,  that  the  pttctlce  of  fornul 

uont  tin  Imrer  nrden  M  the  pceeeot  if.    Id  the  leA  CBntiHT,  It  nu  not  d«mI  npon 
the  deitta  of  penoDi  el  the  higheit  aeratKLen.    The  eeremoDy  le  generell/  perlOrnHd  b; 

wftka  of  tb*  departed,    la  eeaie  parte  of  Irelend,  tbeee  irooeB  veed  famTlr  ^  to  fo 

Utendanrle;  and  lo  remlod  Ibem,  that  wh«Dairer  the  hour  might  arrlre,  a  iiiMi  CtKr- 
Bachib«uHberead7,    Ur.  Oumn'i  hther-ln-laa,  Dr.Creagh.  wuioDDleetedbTODeof 


lade,  he  thqe  beglni,  after  the  imal  ]H-flUbfale,  ''  reqneat 
>n,  that,  neltber  at  nf  wake  i»r  at  nqt  tuaeral,  thej  wlU  8 
(•,  and  laMaocte  lameDUUoni,  that  are  nioallr  praetiaed 
holy  occaalDDi,  but  to  lee  the  irhol*  nf  D7  h 
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mre  boond  to  do.  Tbe;  have  been  benefited ;  they  have,  In  their  different 
^  degrees,  profited  b?  that  boDotj  which  he  could  no  longer  withhold.  He 
forgot,  Id  hie  life,  the  exercise  of  that  geaerosit;  by  which  his  memorj' 
migbt  now  be  held  regarded  and  embalmed  ia  the  bi-'arU  of  a  disinte- 
rested affection.  Such  congolation,  howerer,  aa  these  purchased  praisee  . 
conid  impart  to  his  spirit,  I  would  not,  by  any  impiety,  tear  trom  him. 
Cold  in  death  Is  this  head,  not  colder  than  that  heart  while  living,  through 
whioh  no  thrill  uf  nature  did  ever  ribrate.  This  has  thrown  the  errors  of 
my  yonth,  and  of  an  impnlse  too  obedient  to  that  aff^tion  which  I  still 
cherish,  into  poverty  and  sorrow,  heightened  beyond  hope  by  the  loss  of 
him  who  is  now  In  heaven,  and  still  more  by  the  tender  pledges  he  has 
left  after  him  on  earth.  Bat  I  shall  not  add  to  these  rcSeclIans  the  bitter 
remorae  of  Indicting  even  a  merited  calamny ;  and  because  my  blood 
coareed  throagh  his  veins,  I  shall  not  have  his  memory  scored  or  tortured 
by  the  ezpresdon  of  my  disappointment,  or  of  the  desolation  which  sweeps 
throagh  mj  heart.  It.  therefore,  hest  becomes  me  to  say,  his  faith  and 
honor,  in  the  other  relations  nf  life,  were  just  and  exact ;  and  that  these 
may  have  Imposed  a  severity  on  his  principles  and  manner!.  The  tears 
which  now  swell  my  eyes  are  those  I  cannot  chech ;  but  they  rise  like  bab- 
bles on  a  mountain-stream — Uiey  burst  never  more  to  appear."] 

One  conjecture  more  aball  be  hanrded,  and  so  pleasing  a  on«, 
that  few  can  wish  it  to  be  unfounded.  It  was  probabtT  from  this 
early  intercourse  with  the  peasantry  of  hie  country,  and  from  the 
consequent  conviction  of  their  unmerited  degradation,  that  apraag 
that  unaffected  eoul-felt  sympathy  for  their  condition,  bo  conspicu- 
ous in  Mr.  Curran'a  political  career.  Upcm  this  subject,  it  was 
evident  that  his  heart  was  deeply  involved.  From  them,  notwith- 
Btanding  much  temptation  and  many  dangers,  his  affections  never 
■wavered  for  an  instant.  From  the  first  dawn  of  political  obliga- 
tion upon  his  mind  to  his  latest  hour  (an  intervnl  of  more  than 
half  a  centuiy),  he  never  thought  or  spoke  of  them  but  with 
tenderness,  and  pity.     At  the  bar,  in  the  senate,*  on  the  bench, 


•—Dehi'M  m  /rtafe 
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a  disbmoe,  will  damle  and  seduce  for  a  while.  To  a  young  and 
generous  spirit,  it  seems,  no  doubt,  a  proud  thing  to  mix  in  a 
scene  where  merit  and  talent  alone  are  honoured,  where  he  can 
emulate  the  example,  and  perhaps  reach  the  distinctions  of  our 
Hales,  and  Holta,  and  Mansfields.  But  all  IhU  &ncied  loreliness 
<rf  Qm  prospect  vaniahea,  the  nKHoent  you  approach  and  attempt 
to  Mcend.  A*  a  calling,  the  bar  ia  perhaps  the  moat  difficult,  and, 
after  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  has  gone  by,  the  moat  repelling. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  violence  of  the  competition,  which  alone 
renders  ^t  the  most  hazardous  of  profeeuoos,  the  intellectual 
labour,  aiul  t£e  unintellectual  drudgery  that  it  involves,  are  such 
M  few  have  the  capacity,  or,  without  the  strongest  incitements, 
the  patience  to  endure.  To  an  active  and  philoeophic  mind,  the 
mere  art  rf  reasoning,  the  simple  perception  of  relations,  whatever 
the  subject  matter  may  be,  is  «i  exercise  in  which  a  mind  so  cou- 
stitut«d  may  delight;  but,  to  such  a  one,  the  study  of  the  law  has 
but  little  to  offer.  If  the  body  !^  Eng^idi  law  be  a  scientifio  sy»- 
tem,  it  ia  a  long  time  a  secret  to  the  student :  it  has  few  immuta- 
ble truths,  few  mast«r-maiime,  few  regul»  series  of  neoessary  and 
nicely  adapted  inferences.  In  vain  will  the  student  look  for  a 
few  general  principles,  to  whose  tnendly  guidance  he  may  trust, 
to  conduct  him  unerringly  to  his  object:  to  him,  it  is  all  perplex- 
ity, caprice,  and  contradiction* — arbitrary-  and  mysterious  rules, 
of  which  to  trace  and  comprehend  the  reasons  is  the  work  of 
years — forced  constructdons,  to  which  no  equity  of  intention  can 
reconcile — logical  evauons,  from  which  the  mind's  pride  indig- 
nantly revoltA— -of  all  these,  the  young  lawyer  meeta  abundance  in 
his  boc^;  and  to  encounter  aai  tolerate  them,  he  must  have 

•  Thli  wai,  at  kut,  wtut  Hr.  Ourrin  (oDsd  It,    In  hli  pDcm  tm  "  Priendihlp,"  titaOf 
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some  Btronger  inducement  than  ft  mere  literal  ambition  of  leant' 
ing  or  of  &me.  We  consequently  find  that  there  is  no  other 
profession  Bnpplying  ao  manj  members  who  never  advance  a  ungle 
step ;  no  other  which  bo  many  abandon,  disgusted  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  sacrificea  that  it  exacts. 

To  these  fearful  pursuits,  Hr.  Gurran  brought  every  requisite  of 
mind  and  character,  and  education,  besides  the  above  and  grand 
requisite  of  want  of  fortune.  Instead  of  b^ng  surprised  a^  his 
eminent  success,  the  wonder  would  hav«  been  if  such  a  man  had 
failed.  Having  acquirements  and  hopes,  and  a  station,  above  bis 
circumstfuices,  to  bold  bis  ground,  he  could  not  allow  hia  powers 
to  slumber  for  a  moment.  His  poverty,  his  pride,  a  seoret  consci- 
ousness of  his  value,  and  innate  supeislitdous  dread  of  obscurity, 
"that  last  in^rraity  of  noble  minds,"  kept  him  forever  in  motion, 
and  impatient  to  realize  his  own  eipeotationa,  and  the  predictions 
of  those  tnends  by  whom  his  efforts  were  applauded  and  assisted. 

It  appears,  in  a  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  from  the  Temple, 
that  he  had,  for  a  while,  an  idea  of  trying  his  fortune  at  the 
American  bar.  "Mis.  W.,"  says  he,  "concluded  her  letter  with 
mentioning  her  purpose  of  revisiting  Amerioa,  and  repeating  her 
former 'advice  to  me  on  that  snjject  As  kr  mypar^  I  am  totally 
imdetermined.  I  may  well  say,  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  that 
'  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.'  The  schnne  might  be  attended 
with  advantage ;  yet  I  fear  my  mother,  especially,  would  not  be 
easily  reconciled  to  such  a  step."  But  he  soon  abandoned  the 
idea ;  for,  in  a  letter  dated  a  few  weeks  after,  he  says :  "As  to  the 
American  project,  I  preenme  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  the 
motives  are  now  no  more,  and  that  the  design  has  expired  of  conse- 
quence. I  have  been  urged  to  be  called  to  diat  bar.  Mid  my  chief 
inducement  was  my  friendship  fer  Mrs.  W.,  to  whom  I  might  be 
useful  in  that  way ;  buC  tliere  is  so  little  likelihood  of  her  going, 
that  I  shall  scarcely  have  an  opportunl^  of  aaorifidng  that 
motive  to  my  attachment  for  Ireland." 
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Mr.  Cobban  was  called  ia  Hicbaetmas  tena,  177S,  to  die  buh 
bar,  which  was  to  occupy  bo  dialjnguished  a  portioti  of  hk  future 
life ;  but  08  the  genius  and  habits  of  that  bar,  during  the  whole 
of  bis  career,  differed  in  many  paildoulara  eee«utiaU^  from  that  of 
England,  it  will  be  Deceasaiy  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  those 
distinctionB,  without  whiob  Ei^sb  readers  might  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  spedmens  of  bis  eloquence  that  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  with  tbeir  previous  ideas  of  forensic  oratory. 

No  persmi  who  has  attended  to  the  oonrse  of  forensic  proceed- 
ings in  the  two  countnes  can  have  fidted  to  have  observed,  that 
while  in  Ekii^aiid  they  are  (with  a  Teiy  few  exceptd(»iB)  carried  on 
with  cold  and  rigorous  formality,  in  Ireland  they  have  not  unfre-  ' 
quently  been  marked  by  the  utmost  vivacity  and  eloquence.  The 
English  barrister,  even  in  cases  of  the  deepest  interest,  wb^e 
powerful  emotions  are  to  be  excited,  s^om  ventures  to  exercise  bis 
imagination,  if^  indeed,  long  habits  of  restraint  have  lefl  him  the 
capacity  to  do  so :  yet  in  the  Irish  courts,  not  only  are  such  sub- 
jects discussed  in  a  style  of  the  most  impasmoned  oratory,  but 
many  examples  might  be  produced,  where  questions  more  strictly 
technical,  and  apparently  tbe  most  inapprc^riate  themes  of  elo- 
quence, have  still  been  made  the  occasion  of  very  fervid  appeals 
to  tbe  feelings  or  tbe  fancy.  This  latitude  of  ornament  and 
digression,  once  so  usual  at  the  Irish  bar,  has  been  never  known, 
and  would  never  have  been  tolerated  in  Westminster  Hall,    Tt 
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beoauw  he  found  it  impoesible  to  avoid  reUpdng  into  those  mcUes 
of  influencing  the  mind,  whiob  he  had  been  long  habituated  to 
employ  with  so  much  success  in  another  quarter. 

In  sccountiag  for  this  adoption  at  the  Iiish  bar,  of  a  etyle  of 
eloquenc«  so  much  more  ferrid  and  poetical  than  the  severer 
notions  of  the  En^h  Courts  would  approve,  something  must  be 
attributed  to  the  inflnence  of  the  national  character.  From  what- 
ever caiM^  it  has  arisen,  th«  Irish  are  by  temperament  confessedly 
more  warm  and  impetuous  than  tbeir  neighbours :  thw*  passions 
lying  nearer  the  surface,  their  actions  are  more  governed  by 
impulse,  and  their  diction  more  adorned  by  imagiiiation,  than  it 
would  be  reasMiable  to  expect  in  a  colder,  vaota  advanced,  and 
philosophic  people.  In  addressing  perstms  so  conitituted,  the 
methods  most  likely  to  prevail  are  suflldently  obvious.  The  ora- 
tor, who  knows  auytbitig  of  his  art,  must  be  aware  that  frigid 
demonstration  alone  is  not  the  best  adapted  to  men  vrho  take  a 
kind  of  pride  in  regulating  their  decisions  by  their  emoticois,  and 
that  a  for  more  certain  artifice  of  persuadon  must  be  to  fill  their 
minds  with  those  Rowing  topics  t^  which  they  habitually  per- 
Buade  themselves. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  although  the  habits  of  mind 
which  must  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  succeed  in  such  a  style  of 
eloquence,  are  atb^ther  different  fi«m  those  invdved  in  the  study 
of  the  law;  yet  in  Ireland  they  have  never  been  deemed  incom- 
patible with  legal  occupations.  The  preparation  for  the  bar 
there  has  never  been  so  entirely  technical  as  it  usually  is  in 
England :  a  very  general  taste  for  polite  literature  and  popular 
acquirements  baa  been  united  with  the  more  stem  and  laborious 
attainments  of  professional  knowledge,  and  it  is  to  this  combina- 
tion of  pursuits,  that  invigorate  the  understanding  with  those 
nhich  exercise  the  imagination  and  improve  the  taste,  that  must 
be  attributed  that  maes  of  varied  and  efiective  talent,  which  has 
so  long  existed  among  the  members  of  the  Irish  bar. 

But  the  immediate  cause  of  that  animated  style  of  eloquence 
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greater  proportion  to  the  whole  than  has  been  at  an;  time  i  sual 
in  England.  In  those  days  the  policy  by  which  Ireland  was 
governed  being  in  the  utmost  degree  unpopular,  the  whole  patro- 
nage of  the .  Iriah  admiDiBtratioii  was  necessarily  expended  in 
alluring  supporters  of  the  meanires  against  which  the  nation 
exclaimed.  A  majority  erf  uttmAeri  in  the  Houae  of  Commons 
could  than  be  easily  procured,  and  for  a  long  time  such  a  majority 
had  been  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  the  government ;  but  at 
that  period  in  question,  the  increaung  influence  and  talent  of  the 
minority  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  every  method  of  oppos- 
ing them  (if  possible)  with  a  predominance  of  intellect.  The 
meatie  of  doing  this,  it  would  appear,  were  not  to  be  found  ia 
that  body  which  ruled  the  country,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the 
expedient  of  enlisting  the  rising  men  of  the  bar  in  the  service  of 
the  Administration*  Accordingly,  every  barrister  who  had 
•popular  abilities  enou|^  to  render  his  support  of  any  momeat, 
found  a  ready  admission  into  Parliament,  upon  the  condition  of 
his  declaring  for  the  Viceroy  ;  and  in  the  event  of  bis  displaying 
Buffident  talent  and  constancy,  was  certtun  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 

But  independent  of  those  who  were  thus  introduced  to  the 
senate,  the  bar  was  the  profession  most  generally  resorted  to  by 
the  members  or  dependents  of  the  highest  funilies ;  as  one  ia 

*  Each  *■■  Ihe  commfcmneat  at  (imaiig  atben)  the  litf  Lord  Chmmtl'i  ftirdins. 
"Hh  Mkrqal**r  TsaiulKnd  had  KpraHd  hlivtihai  to  Lord  ObvucUor  LUbHTd.  fttr  tlu 

in  Iha  itrcn  ptrlismentir;  campalgiii  thtn  (ITM)  )Uely  ta  uhe  plau.     Lord  Ufford, 

ladonbr  IhccdebrstedFlood."— ffonfy't  LV  of  Lord  CKarUmotil.  Iha  n«e«ily 
orcaDlDgEniuehiidglreiuibutipoiindei  of  lh«  educaUon  ud  UlenU  of  Uic  Irish 

nhm  then  icueelr  appeand  a  publh^allnn  In  a  pewipsiwr  at  taj  dcgrH  of  neflt. 
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dread  of  e^pMidod  investigation  and  i!f  rhetorical  ornanniiit  that 
biB  profeMional  duties  imposed ;  but  in  Ireland  the  leading  coun- 
'  ael  were  also  from  an  early  age  distingubhed  members  of  the 
senate.  If  in  the  morning  their  horizon  was  bounded  by  thfflr 
brieEb,  in  a  few  hours  their  minds  were  free  to  rise,  and  extend  it 
as  far  as  the  statesman's  eye  conld  reach ;  they  had  the  dffllj 
excitatjon  and  tumult  of  popular  debate  to  clear  away  any 
momentary  stagnations  .of  fancy  or  enterprize ;  the  lawyer  becAma 
enlai^ed  into  the  le^alator,  and  instead  of  introducing  into  the 
efforts  of  the  latter  the  coldness  and  constraint  of  his  profesaonal 
maimer,  he  rather  delighted  to  carry  back  witli  bim  to  the  forum, 
all  the  ferrour,  and  pomp,  and  copiouanesa  of  the  deliberative 
style. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  the  nunie  of  the  genius  and  am- 
bition of  its  bar,  is  now  extinct ;  but  the  impulse  that  it  gave  ia 
not  yet  ^>ent ;  the  old  have  not  yet  foi^tten  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bc«ie  where  they  beheld  so  many  accomplished  orators  pasa 
their  most  glorious  hours ;  the  young  cannot  hear  without  a  throb 
of  emulation  the  many  wonderoQs  things  of  that  proud  work  of 
their  Others,  which  was  levelled  for  having  towered  too  high ; 
nor  is  the  general  regret  of  the  bar  for  its  fWl  unincreased  by 
their  possession  and  daily  admiration  of  two  noble  and  still  per- 
fect reUcs,  attesting  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  they  have 
survived.* 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  bar  that  is  now  pajsing  away, 
but  which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  during  Mr.  Curran'a  forenMO 
career,  was-  the  frequency  of  collision  between  the  bar  and  the 
bench.  It  was  often  his  fete  to  be  involved  in  them,  and  many 
are  the  instances  of  the  promptness  of  repartee,  and  of  the  indig- 
nant intrepidity  with  which,  on  all  such  occasions,  he  defended  the 


■t  UMlKinlitied  IDr  eloqanca,  a 
Bulla  beouie  Lord  Dhltf  Jnitlca  or  Intlud  In  ISM,  mi 
n>h  Lord  Ohwicdlor,  died  ISH,  h  Britlih  Paer.— M.] 
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(ffivileges  of  the  advocate.  It  will  be  presently  seen  that  he  had 
scarcely  appeared  at  the  bar,  when  he  showed  how  he  could 
encouDter  and  triumph  over  all  the  taunts  and  menaces  of  a  hos- 
tile judge.  The  same  spirit  of  resistance  and  retaliatioii  will  be 
found  in  bia  contests  with  Lord  Clare ;  and  at  a  much  subsequent 
period,  when  he  was  exerting  himself  in  a  cause  with  his  charac- 
teristic firmness,  the  presiding  judge  having  called  the  sheriff  to 
be  ready  to  take  into  custody  any  one  who  should  disturb  the 
decorum  of  his  court,  "  Do,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  replied  Mr.  Curran,  "  go 
and  get  ready  my  dungeon ;  prepare  a  bed  of  straw  for  me ; 
and  upon  that  bed  I  ^dl  to-night  repoae  with  more  tranquillity 
than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting  upon  that  bench  witii  a  con- 
sciousness that  I  di^aced  it" 

The  same  political  causes  that  have  been  ^ready  alluded  to  as 
influencing  the  oratory  of  the  Irish  bar,  will,  ta  a  great  measure, 
account  for  these  conflicts  in  the  courts,  and  for  that  tone  of  sar- 
casm and  defiance  assumed  by  the  barrister  on  such  occamons. 

It  was  one  of  the  public  calamities  of  the  period  when  such 
scenes  were  moat  frequent,  that,  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill 
the  judicial  seat,  mpre  attention  was  often  paid  to  family  interest 
and  political  services  than  to  the  claims  of  merit,  or  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  No  doubt,  it  sometimes  happened  that  this 
important  office  was  bestowed  upon  men,  to  whom  the-  appoint- 
ment to  situations  of  honour  and  of  trust  was  lees  a  gift,  than  the 
payment  of  the  justest  debt  What  dignity  could  be  too  exalted 
for  the  learned  and  accomplished  Lord  Avonmore !  What  tn^st 
too  sacred  for  Lord  Eilwarden,  the  most  conscientious,  and  pacific, 
and  merciful  of  men)*     But  if  Ireland  beheld  such   perscms 

>  Arthar  WalFe,  aon  or  a  ctantrj  geaUemaa  Ln  Klldare.  <ru  boro  Id  1TS9,  beciiinK  * 
birrtiter,  and  WHm  ntler,  H  mtnitKi'  of  Ihs  Irlah  psrllKoieilt  In  thii  latler  capicllj, 
■Idinf  iriUi  Itit  (OTerDioent,  he  canlEnded  wlUi  Rood  'ud  OrUlu.    H«  wu  appidnUd 

belnE  U-'"  <^r>^>b'<l  Lord  Rilward^n :  In  IMO  wai  niHd  to  (he  rank  ot  Vlicount,  and  In 
ISOt  wa»  inaUt  Vlce-Olianoollor  of  Iht  PdlTcrHty  of  OoWin.    On  Hw  CTcnlDK  of  Jnlj  M, 

band  of  urmed  men,  In  Thom'aa  atreol,  Dubllo,  Tho  klUBd  Urn  and  hli  nipbsw  bj  itab. 
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adorning  their  station,  she  hod  the  anguish  and  bumilistiou  to 
see  others  degrading  it  by  their  political  fury,  or  by  the  more 
indecent  gratificadon  of  their  particular  animontiM.  Influenced 
by  such  unworthy  feelings  of  party  or  of  private  hostility,  die 
judges,  in  those  days,  were  too  prone  to  c<»isider  it  a  branch  of 
their  offida)  du^  to  disooontenance  any  symptoms  of  indepen- 
dence in  their  court;  and  though  at  times  they  may  have  suc- 
ceeded, jet,  at  others,  indignant  and  exemplary  was  the  retaliation 
to  which  such  a  d^arture  from  theii  dignity  exposed  them :  for  it 
was  not  unusual  that  the  persons  who  made  these  experiments 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  bar,  and  whose  politics  and  connections  had 
raised  than  to  a  place  of  nominal  superiority,  were,  in  public  con- 
sideration, and  in  eveij  intellectual  respect,  the  inferiors  of  the 
men  that  they  undertook  to  chide.  It  sometimee  h^^>ened,  too, 
that  the  parties,  whoae  powers  might  be  lees  unequal,  had  been 
old  parliamentary  antagonists ;  and  when  the  imputed  crimes  of 
the  oppoutioniat  came  to  be  visited  upon-the  advocate,  it  is  not 
surpriung  that  he  should  have  retorted  with  pride,  sjtd  acrimony, 
and  contempt.  Hence  arose  in  the  Irish  Courts  those  scenes  of 
personal  contention,  which  the  different  cbar^iter  of  the  bench  in 
later  times  precludes,  and  which  (whatever  aide  gtun  the  victory) 
must  be  ever  deprecated  as  ruinous  to  the  client,  and  disgrace&l 
to  that  spot,  within  whose  prednots  faction  and  passion  should 
never  be  permitted  to  intrude. 

But  though  the  solemnity  of  judidal  proceedings  in  Ireland 
might  have  been  often  disturbed  by  the  preceding  causes,  they 
have  been  more  &equently  enlivened  by  others  of  a  less  unamiable 
deecripUon.  Notwitfastandiiig  the  existence  there  ofithat  religious 
and  political  bigotry  which  tends  to  check  eveiy  cheerful  impulse, 
and,  in  their  place,  to  substitute  general  distrust  and  gloom,  these 
baneful  effects  have  been  powerliilly  counteracted  by  the  more 
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such  methods  of  confounding  the  'kuaii.sh  ingenuity  of  &  n 
perpetually  occasiona  the  most  striking  i^ontraats  between  the 
solemnity  of  the  subjects,  and  the  le«^ty  of  the  language  in  vhich 
they  are  investigated.  It  is  particularly  in  the  Irish  criminal 
courts  that  scenes  of  this  complicated  intorest  most  constantly 
occur.  In  tiie  front  appear  the  counsel  and  the  evidence  in  a 
dramatic  contest,  at  which  the  auditors  cannot  refrain  from  bursts 
of  langhler,  and  at  a  little  distance  behind,  the  prisoner  under 
trial,  gazing  upon  them  with  agonized  attention,  and  catching  at  a 
presage  of  his  &te  in  the  alternating  deiteri^  or  fortune  of  the 
combatants. 

This  tntruuon  of  l&rity  into  proceedings  tLat  should  be  marked 
by  pomp  and  dignity  may  be  indecent,  but  it  is  inevitable.  With- 
out this  latitude  <^  examination,  no  right  would  be  secure,  and, 
when  exerted,  no  gravi^  c«i  resist  its  influence ;  even  the  felon's 
visage  is  often  roused  from  its  expression  of  torpid  deepair  by  the 
sallies  that  accompany  the  disclosure  of  bis  crimes.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  Irish  populace  retain  their  present  character  of 
vivacity  and  acuteneas,  the  Irish  advocate  must  cultivate  and  dis- 
play his  powers  of  humour,  often,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  his  own  better  taste  would  desire ;  and  the  courts,  aware  of 
the  necesdiy  of  such  an  instrument  for  eliciting  the  truth,  will  not 
WHifflder  it  incumbent  on  them  to  interfere  with  its  use. 
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Mr.  Gubran  has  been  frequently  alladed  to  as  one  of  the  many 
examples  in  the  history  of  tie  bar,  of  tlie  highest  talents  remain- 
ing for  a  long  time  unknown  and  unrewarded.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  tact :  so  general  was  the  reputation  of  his  abilities, 
and  so  numerous  his  personal  friends,  that  he  became  employed 
immediately,  and  to  an  extent  that  is  very  unusual  with  those; 
who,  like  him,  hare  solely  depended  upon  their  own  exertions  and 
npon  accidental  support.* 

The  ^nre  of  Mr.  Curran's  first  attempt  at  speaking  has  been 
mentioned :  a  more  ringular  instance,  of  that  nervousness  which 
so  frequently  accompaniee  the  highest  cs^acity,  occurred  to  him 
upon  hia  debut  in  tiie  courts.  The  first  brief  that  he  held  was  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  he  had  only  to  read  a  short  sentence 
from  bis  instructions,  but  he  did  it  so  precipitately  and  inaudibly, 
tiiat  the  chancellor.  Lord  Lifford,  requested  of  him  to  repeat  tiie 
words,  and  to  rjuse  his  voice  t  upon  this  his  agitation  became  so 
extreme  that  he  was  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable ;  the  brief 
dropped  fi-om  hit  hands,  and  a  friend  who  sat  beride  him  was 
obliged  to  take  it  up  and  read  the  necessary  passage.f 

•  Tha  hoi  of  hli  e«rlj  pncUea  ii^m  from  tali  awn  fee-book,  In  irhlch  tha  rooolplt 
comacDcs  from  the  dIJ  tflcr  ho  ni  «Il«d  to  tbe  bar.  Tbo  Snt  jat  piodaeod  elghtr- 
t«o  gnioeu,  the  lecood  between  one  ud  two  lumdrad,  and  to  dd,  la  ■  recnlarlj  iocnu- 
liif  prDporlloB.— □. 

t  Lord  Emklne,  on  tali  debnt  at  the  BniUib  bu,  11  idd  to  h»Te  been  equillj  nrinat, 
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This  diffidence,  however,  totally  vanished  whenever  he  had  to 
repel  what  he  conceived  an  unwvrautable  att&ck.  It  was  by 
giving  proofs  of  the  proud  and  indignant  spirit  with  which  he 
could  chastise  aggression,  that  he  first  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bar :  *  of  this  his  contest  with  Judge  Robinson  is  recorded  as  a 
very  early  and  memorable  instance.  Mr.  Curran  having  observed 
in  some  case  before  that  judge,  "That  he  had  never  met  the  law 
AB  iMd  down  by  his  lordship,  in  any  book  in  kU  library,"  "  That 
may  be,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  in  an  acrid,  contemptuous  tone ; 
"  but  I  suspect  that  t/our  library  is  very  small."  IBs  lordship, 
who,  like  too  many  of  that  time,  was  a  party  zealot,  was  known  to 
be  the  author  of  several  anonymous  political  pamphlets,  which 
were  chiefly  conspicuous  for  their  despotic  prindplee  and  ezces- 
Mve  violence.  The  young  barrister,  roused  by  the  sneer  at  his 
circumstances,  replied  that  true  it  was  that  bis  library  might  be 
small,  but  he  thanked  heaven  that,  among  his  books,  there  were 
none  of  the  wretched  productions  of  the  frantic  ptunphleteers  of 
the  day.  "  I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  lord,  to  study  good 
works  than  to  compose  bad  ones ;  my  books  may  be  few,  bat  the 
titlo-pages  give  die' the  writers'  names  :  my  shelf  is  not  di^^rsced 
by  any  of  such  rank  absurdity  that  their  very  authors  are 
ashamed  to  own  them." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  judge,  who  saii,  "Sir,  you  are 
forgetting  the  respect  which  you  owe  to  the  dignity  of  the  judi- 
cial ch&racter."  "  Dignity  !"  eiclaimed  Mr.  Curran ;  "  my  lord, 
upon  that  point  I  shall  cite  you  a  case  from  a  book  of  some 
authority,  with  which  you  are  perhaps  not  unacquainted.    A  poor 
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The  droutnstances  attending  this  case  mark  Qie  melandioly 
condition  of  the  times.  Th^  adbrd  a  mn^e,  but  a  very  itrifcing 
example  of  thorn  sceneB  of  local  despotiam  and  individual  saSei- 
ing,  of  which,  at  this  degraded  period,  Ireland  was  dajly  the  wit"  . 
neea  and  the  victim. 

The  nobleman  in  question  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a 
young  woman,  whose  family  resided  in  the  parish  of  which  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action  waa  the  priest  This  womaa'a  brother  hav- 
ing committed  some  offence  agunst  religion,  for  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bidiop  of  the  diocese  had  directed  that  the  censures  of 
the  church  should  be  passed  upon  him,  she  s<^cited  Lord  Dona- 
r^le  to  interfere,  and  lo  exert  his  influence  and  authority  for  the 
remisdon  of  the  ofiender's  sentence.  His  lordship,  without  hesi- 
tation, undertook  to  interpose  his  authority.  For  this  purpose  he 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  relatives,  to  the  house,  or 
rather  cabin,  of  the  priest  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  disdain- 
ing to  dismount  from  his  horse,  he  called  in  a  loud  and  imperious 
tone,  upon  the  inhabitant  to  come  forth.  The  latter  happened  at 
that  moment  to  be  in  the  act  of  prayer;  but,  hearing  the  vtnce, 
which  it  would  have  been  perilous  to  disregard,  he  discontinued 
his  devotions  to  attend  upon  the  peer.  The  minister  of  religion 
appeared  before  him  (an  affecting  spectacle,  to  a  feeling  mind,  of 
infirmity  and  humility),  bending  under  years,  his  head  uncovered, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  book  whii^  was  now  his  only  source 
of  hope  and  consolation.  His  lordship  ordered  him  to  take  oS 
the  sentence  lately  passed  upon  his  favourite's  brother.  The  priest, 
stnig^ling  between  his  temporal  fears  and  the  solemn  obligations 
of  his  church,  could  only  reply,  with  respect  and  humblenees,  that 
he  would  gladly  comply  with  any  injunction  of  his  lordship,  but 
that  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance  was  beyond  his  power ;  that  ^ 
he  waa  only  a  parish  priest,  and,  as  such,  had  no  authority  to  remit 
an  ecclesiastical  penalty  imposed  by  his  superior;  that  the  Bishop, 
alone  could  do  it.  To  a  second  and  more  angry  mandat«,  a  simi* 
lar  answer  was  returned,  upon  which  the  nobleman,  forgetting 
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and  inveterate  prejudices  gainst  his  client  The  verf  appeartiQca 
of  &  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  oblnidin^  his  wrongs  upon  a 
court  of  justice,  was  regarded  as  a  preBiimptuoiis  novelty.  To  the 
minds  of  the  bigoted  jurors  of  that  day,  his  demand  of  redress 
was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Protestant  ascendency — a 
daring  effort  to  restore  a  deposed  religion  to  ila  throne.  "Hie 
cause  had  also,  from  the  charactets  of  the  parties,  excited 
the  greatest  public  interest,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public, 
as  b  always  the  case  when  no  epidemic  passions  intervene, 
was  upon  the  aide  of  the  oppressed;  but  the  general  expres- 
^on  of  such  a  feeling  was  rather  detrimental  to  itA  object.  The 
crowds  that  filled  and  surrounded  the  court,  upon  the  day  of  trial, 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  were  supposed,  by  a  very  obvious 
construction,  to  have  assembled,  not  so  much  to  witness  a  triumpli 
of  justice,  as  to  share  in  a  triumph  of  their  religion.  Upon  such 
an  occasion,  the  advocate  had  not  merely  to  state  the  fact  and 
apply  the  law ;  before  he  could  convince  or  persuade,  he  had 
to  patnfy — to  allure  his  hearers  into  a  patient  attention,  and 
into  a  reversal  of  the  hostile  verdict,  which,  before  they  were 
sworn,  they  had  tacitly  pronounced.  These  were  the  difficul- 
ties against  which  Mr.  Curran  had  to  contend,  and  which  he 
overcame.  The  jury  granted  a  verdict  to  bis  client,  with  thirty- 
guineas  damages.  So  small  a  sum  would  now  be  deemed  a 
very  paltry  remuneration  for  such  an  injury ;  but  in  Ireland, 
about  seventy  years  ^o,  to  have  wrung  even  so*much  from  a 
Protestant  jury,  in  favour  of  a  Catholic  priest,  against  a 
Protestant  nobleman,  was  held  to  be  such  a  triumph  of  forensic 
eloquence,  and  to  be  in  itself  so  extraordinaty  a  circumstance, 
that  the  verdict  was  received  by  the  people  at  large  as  an  impor- 
tant political  event. 

In  a  part  of  his  address  to  the  jtiry  in  this  case,  the  plwn- 
tiffa  counsel  animadverted,  with  the  utmost  severity  of  invective, 
upon  the  unworthy  conduct  of  the  defendant's  relative  (Mr.  St 
Leger),  who  had  been  present,  and  countenancing  the  outrage 
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accordingly  followed ;  upon  which  occauon  Mr.  Currau  not  only 
established  for  himself  a  character  for  personal  intrepidity  (an 
acquisition  of  no  small  moment  in  a  country  where  lite  point  of 
honour  has  always  been  bo  sacredly  observed),  but  afforded 
infinite  entertainment  to  the  bystanders,  by  a  Beries  of  those 
sportive  sallies,  which,  when  tlie  impulse  was  on  bim,  no  time  or 
place  could  repress.  He  declined  returning  Mr.  St  heger't  fire; 
so  that  the  afiur,  after  a  angle  shot,  was  terminat«d. 

A  more  solemn  and  interestiiig  scene  soon  followed.  The  poor- 
priest  was  shortly  after  called  away  to  another  world.  When  he 
found  that  the  hour  of  death  was  at  h«id,  he  earnestly  requested 
that  his  counsel,  to  whom  he  had  something  of  importance  b) 
communicate,  might  be  brought  into  his  presence.  Mr.  Curran 
complied,  and  was  conducted  to  the  bed-side  of  his  expiring  client. 
The  humble  servant  of  God  had  neither  gold  nor  ulver  to  bestow ; 
but  what  he  had,  and  what  with  him  was  above  all  price,  he  gave — 
the  blessing  of  a  dying  Christian  upon  him  who  had  emplo3:ed  his 
talents,  and  risked  his  life,  in  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  mirdater 
of  a  proscribed  religion.  He  caused  himself  to  be  raised,  for  the 
last  time,  from  his  pillow,  and,  placing  his  hands  on  the  head  of 
his  young  advocate,  pronounced  over  him  the  formal  benediction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  reward  of  his  eloquence 
and  intrepidity.  Mr.  Curran  had  also  the  satdsfaction  of  being 
assured  by  the  lower  orders  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  might  now 
fight  as  many  duels  as  he  pleased,  without  apprehending  any  dan- 
ger to  his  person — an  assurance  which  subsequently  became  a 
prophecy,  as  far  as  the  event  could  render  it  one. 

Shortly  afler  this  trial,  the  successful  orator  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  Iat«  triumph  should  cost  him  dear.     As  he  was 


I  vide  r>f  id  nurk,  diU«I 

,  ituiai,  Hud  Br*d  :  and 
rD  UUed  bj  lh«  rapnlal 
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respect  pud  to  ordinary  bvourites  of  the  people.  So  much  ef  his 
life,  and  so  many  of  its  proudest  moments  were  passed  in  their 
presence,  in  the  courts  of  Dublin,  Bud  on  the  circuit  towns,  his 
manners  were  so  unaffectedly  familiar  and  accessible,  his  genius 
and  habits  were  so  purely  national,  that  the  humblest  of  his  coun- 
trymen, forgetting  the  difference  of  rank  in  their  many  common 
sympathies,  fondly  considered  him  as  om  of  thermelve$,  and  cher- 
ished his  reputation  not  more  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  than 
as  a  tind  of  peculiar  triumph  of  their  own.  These  sentiments, 
which  he  never  descended  to  any  artifices  to  cultivate,  coutinned 
unimpaired  to  his  death,  and  wiU  probably  survive  him  many 
years. 

In  relating  the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Curran  advanced  to  profes- 
nonal  distinction,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  omit  the  support 
which  he  found  in  the  friendship  of  the  late  learned  and  respected 
Lord  Avonmore,  then  Mr.  Yelverton,  a  leading  counsel  at  the  Irish 
bar.  This  excellent  and  rarely  gifted  man  had  himself  risen  from 
an  humble  station,  and  knowing,  by  experience,  "  how  hard  it  is 
to  climb,"  was  ever  most  prompt  in  encouraging  and  assisting 
those  whom  he  saw  imitating  his  own  honorable  example.  His 
friendship  for  Mr.  Curran  commenced  in  1775  (through  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Cre^b,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Yelver- 
ton an  old  and  tender  intimacy  had  subsisted ;)  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  intervals  of  temporary  alienation  from  poUtical 
differences,  continued  unimpaired  to  his  death.* 

*Mr.  O'Kfesd  iiiji, "Ban?  IdTcrton.  ifMmrdi Lord  ATommire. pmbibl^ poiKiKd 
more  of  the  reHemenct  of  miKuUne  Intellect  UitD  laca  olhen  of  lili  coimtfrnwD.   Cun- 

whloh  wu  receited  »  ID  Mefttl  lilent.  Ur.  Burgh  h»il  the  msJHilj  of  Virgil,  esii 
nuqiierj  iho  alegence  or  Addieon.  Temple  EuimeLt  pououed  the  vigour  of  e  gremt  end 
orJglMl  miad  ;  be  wm  eertuiiilj  u  perBOD  of  Biuguler  DAtural  end  mcgulred  end  ovine  ntij 

Talei.    Of  tbe  ohute,  eccompllthed  ead  cUsaic  nuqutiy.  It  1h  reUtcd  op  his  own  aatbo. 

ttrle.  sod  lo  humoDiH  hi*  coopooll 


id  Uie  QDbcDdlBg  itnbborni 
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Iq  one  of  Mr.  Currnn'a  ktest  eflbrts  at  the  Ixir,^  >^c  tiuj  hita 
fondly  turning  a^de  for  a  moment  to  iuduige  hu  respect  for  iba 
judge  and  the  scholar,  and  hie  gratitude  to  the  friend  of  hia 
}'Ounger  years.  The  following  is  the  character  that  iie  has  drawn 
of  Lord  Avomnore.  To  strangers  it  may  appear  overwrought,  but 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  simple  antique  grandeur  of  mind 
that  dig^fied  the  original,  recognise  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 

"  I  am  sot  ignorant  that  this  extraordinary  construction  has 
received  the  sancttOD  of  another  court,  nor  of  the  surprise  and  dis- 
may with  which  it  smote  upon  the  general  heart  of  the  bar.  I 
am  aware  that  I  may  have  the  mortification  of  being  told  in 
another  country  of  that  unhappy  decision,  and  I  foresee  in  what 
confusion  I  shall  hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  it.  But  I 
cherish,  too,  the  consolatory  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  lell  them, 
that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend,  whom  I  would  put  above  all 
the  sweepings  of  their  Hall,  who  was  of  a  different  ojunion — who 
bad  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest  fountains  of 
Athena  and  of  Rome — who  had  fed  the  youthful  rigour  of  his 
studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their  wisest  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen — and  who  had  refined  that  theory  into 
the  (^uick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  moral  instinct,  bj  contem- 
plating the  practice  of  their  most  illustrious  examples — by  dwell- 
ing on  the  sweet-souled  piety  of  Cimon — on  the  anticipated  Chris- 
tianity of  Socratee — on  the  gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism  of 
£paminondas — on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabricius,  whom  to  move 
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bom  hiB  integrity  would  have  been  more  difficult  th&D  to  have 
pushed  the  auu  from  his  course.  I  would  add,  th&t  if  he  had 
seemed  to  heaitate,  it  was  but  for  a  moment — that  hia  hesitation 
was  like  the  passing  cloud  that  Soats  across  the  morning  sun,  and 
hides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  bo  for  a  moment  hide  it,  by 
involving  the  ^ctator  without  even  aj^roaohiog  the  bee  of  the 
luminary." 

Lord  Avonmore  was  the  person  under  whose  auspices  was  form* 
ed,  in  the  year  1779,  a  patriotic  and  convivial  society — "The 
Monlu  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,"*  which  was  in  those  daya 


Thli  calebraled  iDcletj  wu  pirll;  pollUal  ind  pirUfcoDYliLml;  It  conilited  0(  Mc 
parta,  pnfeiKd  and  laj  brolbcn.  A>  Itae  Utter  had  no  prErUcfH,  exctpt  that  of  com- 
BMni  In  tbe  refecur;,  tbif  ire  UDWilced  here.  The  pmfeeKd  (b;  he  coiuUtaUm}  god- 
■liUd  or  mcmben  or  tlUi«r  hoiue  ot  parlluuent,  and  burlilcri,  wiUi  tbe  iddLUoD  rron 

ConTCDt.  during  lerDt.tEine;  aod  eonuoofil;  held  m  chapter 
f  abbot  presided,  or  In  hii  (rery  rare)  abavuct,  tbe  prior,  or 
.    Upon  Hich  occuloQi.  all  tbe  memben  appeared  In  the 


ta  or  perlsdkal  pabbeaUoDiJ  of  anr  Dtlebrltr,  dnrlnf  tba  arduou  atmg^e  (Or  Irtlh 
DaoclpallsD,  appeared,  which  did  not  proceed  [rom  the  pen  o[  one  olthebreUireo.  Nar 
Id  the)!  forego  their  laboire,  till,  bj  their  praren  and  eiertioni,  Oief  attained  emanidpt- 
on  for  ttielr  coDslrr.    The  tad  ehangB  vhloh  bai  taken  place  iIdcc  their  diaperaloa 


MONKS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

TBE  MONKS  OF  THE  SOKEW.      . 
Am^Nid  at  Vietr  QtiUMrU  tu  St  Kmin  atrtH,  DabUn,  on  atta  ( 
A^ikmter  tAeftf.lTTV. 


1,  AlHidar.— Burr  TelTerton,  harrlater,  I(.P.,>lnce 
OhM  B4Nn. 
9.  ^ftM.— William  DOfla,  harrWer,  Uuter  In  Channel 
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sufficiently  celebrated,  and  composed  of  men  such  as  Ireland  could 
Dot  easily  assemble  now.     It  waa  a  collection  of  the  nit,  the 

S.  A-<Dr.— Jobn  niDpol  Cninn,  birrliMr,  ilocc  H.P.,  Privr  CouoKllor  lodMuMr  ^ 
UiaKoUi. 

4.  JVizcnUDf.— Rev.  Wm.  Dif,  S.  V.  T.  0.  D. 
B.  Jartor.—EilirBrd  Hudson,  M.D.* 

8.  Bu-iTi  JiiDta  (imlDltr),  elccled  ■>□  bonorsrr  member,  neTer  Joined. 

B.  BrDin,  Anhur.  barr.  M.P.,  and  r.  T.  C  D. 

10.  Burgh,  Waller  Hune;,  birr.,  Rt.  Hod.  lod  ll.P.,  end  ilnoe  Ohier  BaroD. 

11.  finnlop,  Ben-iTDrd,  barr.,  and  K.  C.* 
a.  GirhampIon,EirlDf. 

18.  Caldbeck,  WlUiam,  barr.,  and  K.  0. 

15.  Charlemont,  Earlof. 

U.  Con; ,  Bt.  Hon.  Isaac,  M.P.,  apd  itnce  Cbancdlor  of  (be  Eicbeqiier. 

IT.  Ball,  Rt.  Hon.  Deult,  M.P. 

IS.  Saj,  Robert,  trnrr.  M.P,,  and  ilnce  a  Judge.* 

IB.  Dodde,  Robert,  barr.  ^ 

ao.  Doyle,  John,  M.P.,  and  gince  a  OensB)  In  Oh  um; ,  and  Bait* 

tl.  Dankin,  Javea,  barr. 

BI.  Duquery,  Henry,  ban.,  ud  U.P. 


Id.  Porbei,  JdIid,  barr.,  H,F. 

ST.  Pruklud,  Blcbivd,  bvi.,  ud  K.O. 

18.  OralUn,Rl.  Hen.  Henry,  barr.,  ud>t.P. 


81.  Herbert,  Richard,  bur.,  wd  H.P. 
SB.  Bnot,  John,  barr. 

54.  Hnuey,  Dudley,  barr.,  H  J.,  ud  Baoordsr  at  DobUn. 

55.  Jebb,  Prederh:.  M.D. 

St.  Kiniiboroniib,  Lord  Tleoount,  H.P.  [allcmrdi  fad  of  KlB|it«B.] 

(T.  Mocairen, ,  barr, 

88.  Harlhi,  Rtehatd,  barr.,  and  M.P. 

SB.  Uetfe,  Peter,  barr.,  M.P.,  and  lineg  a  Jqdf», 

40.  Uomlnfton,  Earl  of  [the  tats  HlKpUi  WeBerigyl 

41.  UnLoeb,  Tbomai,  barr. 

41.  Htnnbam,  »r  Edward,  U.P. 
41.  00a,  Bt  Hon.  Oeoria,  U.P. 

•  Isrlrkc.-O-    [la  1«1>)r-tl. 
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genius,  and  public  virtue  of  the  country ;  and  though  the  name  of 
the  Hooiety  itself  is  not  embodied  in  any  of  the  national  ^eco^d^ 

U.  OtMfT,  H*T.  Afthir,  hDBaruT. 

4B.  O'Ne^  ObiriH,  bwr^  K.O.,  mod  MJ. 

4S.  FdUMr,  the  Kef.  Doctor,  cliKpUlD. 

IT.  PollMk  JeHpti,  birr. 

48.  PcoMBbf .  Kt  Hon.  Beorge,  tair,,  ILP.,  ud  •bm  OiMOiUor  of  Inlud. 

«.  PthWp,  WUlUm.  birr.  < 

DO.  Rom,  Uiit.  Col.  K.P. 

01.  Bbtrtlin,  Ohiiict  TttaeU,  bur.,  M.P,,  tai  Otcr^tiy  U  Wmr. 

to.  Smith,  BIT  HkbEd,  Bu^  bm.,  M.P.,  ini  iliio*  Mulw  of  tho  Rolb. 


L  Woolh,  Artbur,  bsrr.,  M.P.,udili>MUiidTlKODnlEanrd(B,(Ws(JullMKtaf>> 

tK  •hMIj  dirtiidltd  »»r  lowii4>  U»  and  of  the  jm  IIW. 

bortlT  mita  Ihe  tOnniUDD  of  tfali  dub.  Hi.  Oumn,  hiTlni  bctn  one  grmlaf  etOai 
DiOrkHnf,  giToosoiir  bJi  owd  cDnipoilUaii,  vMeb  ir*i  ImmedUUlT  Uapted  u  tb* 
rter  Hnf  ol  tbo  order.    Tbo  bllowlni  m  «n  tho  Tonet  if  11  th»l  b»Tt  bo 

Wan  SL  Palrlok  Ihlt  ordar  otUblldiMl, 


WJUtUqnOT,  ibtbutiB  tbaikJl 
Asd  bo  nron,  bd  tbo  word  ol  i  ulot 

That Uh  fOBsUbi (bodil  nonrni 


vin  fsU  ofatptar  oaDTuad  M  ma  >Dd  T0>; 
And,  wbOD  to  Iba  eannnt  roa  eono, 

Laara  ^or  bToiila  tampMUou  bdilnd  jrao. 
And  ba  not  ■  (laai  In  joar  eonTtBl, 

tItilMa  «  ■  tOatlnl,  lOimd ; 


J.  Hi  jnto^OH^El  tU:ilf»Ihiblll^llUtkiBTl«ani7iJl^. 
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mirth  became  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  BOcial  viiiue, 
and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlai^ed  into  the  horizon  of 
man — where  the  Bweliing  heart  conceived  and  communicated  the 
pure  and  generous  purpose — where  my  slenderer  and  younger 
taper  imbibed  its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and 
redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Yea,  my  Lord,  we  can  remember 
those  nights  without  any  other  regret  than  that  they  can  never 
more  return,  for 

■'  We  spent  tbem  not  in  toys,  or  lasts,  or  wine, 
Bot  Bearcb  of  deep  pbiloBophj, 
Wit,  eloqaence,  and  poeay, 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  tbe;,  1117  Mead,  were  thine."* 

Cowi-vr. 

Lord    Avonmore    was   one    of  those   men  in  whom    a  rare 
intellect  and  vast  acquirements  are  found  united  with  the  most 
artless  unsuspecting  innocency  of  nature.      Whatever  ihe  person 
in  whom  he  confided  asserted,  he  considered  to  be  as  undoubted 
as  if  he  had  uttered  it  himself.     His  younger  friend,  aware  of  this 
amiable  imperfection,  used  often  to  trifie  with  it,  and,  ia  moments 
of  playful  relaxation,  to  practice  harmless  impo^tions  upon  his 
lordship's  credulity.    His  ordinary  artifice  was  to  touch  his  sensi- 
bility, and  thus  excite  his  attention  by  relating  in  his  presence 
some  affecting  incident,  and,  then  pretending  to  be  unconscious 
■rdship  wss  listening,  lo  proceed  with  a  detail  of  many 
id  improbable  particulars,   until    he  should   be   inter-  ' 
.  he   regularly  was,  by  the  good  judge's  exclaiming, 
heavens!  sir,  is  it  posssible!  I  have  overheard  all  those 
J  amazing  circumstances,  which   I   could   never  have 

ndeinesinf  feeling  which  dliuogulahedlhelili  Mr.  Fox  npoa  ■  mu*  ecle- 
m,  could  not  wlttiitand  Ihii  ippesl  to  bli  bevt.    AUhli  period  (ISOOUieis 
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entrance  into  Parliament.  He  had  been  only  seven  years  at  the 
bar,  nhen  Mr.  Longfield  (afterwards  Lord  Longueville)  had  bim 
returned  for  a  borou|^  in  hia  diapoaal.*  At  this  time  borougha 
were  the  subject  of  notorious  traffic,  and  it  eeldom  h^^ned  tliat 
the  members  returned  for  them  did  not  bind  themselves  to  remu- 
nerate the  patrons  in  money  or  in  services.  There  was  no  such 
stipulation  in  the  presMit  instance ;  .^the  Mat  was  given  to  Mr. 
Curran  upon  the  exprees  condition  of  perfect  freedom  on  his  part; 
bnt  having  soon  differed  from  Mr.  LongSeld  on  political  subjects, 
and  there  bang  then  no  way  of  vacating,  he  insisted  upon  pur- 
chasing a  seat,  to  be  filled  by  any  person  whom  that  gentleman 
might  appoint ;  an  arrangement  agunst  which,  it  is  bnt  jostioe 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Longfield  anxiously  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him-t 

■  nta  beroiffa  of  KlHxfgui,  IDr  whleb  On  slbgr  miDt»r  wu  th*  «lFbrst*d  Mr.  Flogd. 
Itwudukbontlblipertedthit  Ur.CitruaIiUii»diillk(avD,-0. 

t  In  tbt  nMHfdlng  pulUmeiit  Mr.  Oomn  ftln  cwne  Is,  >t  hh  ami  Mpenu,  ftw  Uw 
^rou|h  of  Bithrnnnir>     Cli 
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Tigotous  product  of  unsettled   times:  great  public  bene&ctors, 
great  public  delinquents,  but  both  of  rare  capacity  and  enterprise, 


Mldheniigreit  HBiDaitorm.'    And  like  lbs  »■ 
a  fffot  prwtueUcn  qf  nature. 
'•  Lord  Perr.— Ho  it  nr>t  rel  cingnligd  b;  dcUh ;  t 


IS  miwcible :  pvt  Inla  hta  buod  >  dUUff, 
ud,  like  HtrcDtES,  hr  inide  ui)  iiork  al  11 :  but  fire  blm  (he  ihunderbolt,  ud  he  had  the 
■ru  sr  ■  Jupiter.    He  mlidodied  when  he  tranirerred  hlniKlf  to  Ibe  EnfUah  PirUunent ; 

ud  Bake  the  owuitr}  a(  UhIi  blrlk  the  eeat  al  their  loUeo. 

"  Ur.  Daly,  mj  baloTad  trlend^He,  in  ■  ir«l  meuiir»,  dr««  the  addnw  of  IIK,  la 
Iknnr  of  our  trad*,  (hat '  unfraolou  aiea«iT(  ;>  ud  he  law,  rtad,  aud  approred  <a  the 
addrew  of  ITSl,  ki  Atniiir  at  vnr  eoiutltutiaii,  that '  iddreH  of  leparaUon.'  He  t  lilted 
JU  Id  BV  iUoeai,  at  lh*l  BomenI,  asd  1  had  eomaiBliliatlDii  oa  UwH  HlUacU  iritta  that 
mao  ThoM  pDwen  of  oratorj  were  iiei(  (n  peffatUoo,  and  vhoH  powen  of  undentaDd- 
iDfi  I  might  eaji  Iroa  what  has  latal/  b^ipeDedt  bordered  on  the  qdclt  of  pro|4iacJ- 

"  Mr.  >orbea— a  naiaa  I  ihall  ever  ncard,  and  a  d*aib  I  ihall  nar  il-]rhnt  Inllghr 
ened,  eenalble,  laborloui,  aod  luehil ;  proud  Id  poTertf,  and  patriotic ;  be  pnterred  mila 
M  BpMiaoj,  tod  Diet  fall  death.  I'ipeaii  of  ih*  diad— I  (ar  oolblnc  o(  lb«  UtIdc;  but 
that  I  BfTlbate  to  thli  contlellattoD  of  great  iaeD,lDagnat  Beaaore,  (ha  paliUatcaof 
jroor  ooaoU? ;  and  I  aUrlbota  isch  a  caaeration  ot  mta  lo  tba  rtuidaoce  of  jonr  ParUa- 

"Hr.  Bnrih;  aoothcf  freal  poraoD  In  ihoMtoeueiiahMiit  la  not  In  the  little  qnlll  of 
Ihla  aathor  to  depracia(e.-^He  iraa  a  maD  ^galarly  fiflad,  vlth  peat  ^Jvat,  fraat 
f  arletf — wit,  oratuj,  and  logic.    He,  too,  had  hli  veakoeu ;  but  he  had  lbs  prld*  ol 

build  hi*  eleTalloD  Ob  Ibc  dagradiiUoa  of  IreUmd,  I  moTad  ui  aaaodmaBt  far  a  free 
export ;  b*  uored  a  batter  amendment,  and  he  loat  hli  p)aa.  I  nwred  a  deoUntlaa  ot 
rlgbta :  '  With  ag  laat  br«ath  irlL  I  aiqiport  tha  rl«ht  of  the  Iirlah  PaiUaoiant,'  wa*  bla 
tiMe  ta  me,  wban  I  awUed  (o  bim  (or  bla  auiipor(;  halmtOie  cbanee  of  recoirerlDg  bla 
placaud  bla  war  to  the  aaala,  for  irblah  ba  mlgfat  haT*  bartered.  Thagateiof  praaw- 
tlon  were  ahnt  od  hla,  u  tbeaa  ot  gloij  opened."— O. 
Wal(«  Hoaaar  Borgfa,  Ihna  enloglBad  bj  OcaltaD,  marlta  man  pinlcular  Dotiee.  CaUa^ 
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npTOsch ;  but  tbose  wbo  impartially  conUder  the  past  and  cotem* 
porary  history  of  Ireland  will  find,  in  every  page  of  it,  his  eicuse, 
if  not  his  most  ample  justification. 

For  centuries  Ireland  had  been  in  a  state  of  miserable 
bondage ;  her  history  is  but  the  disgusting  catalogue  of  her 
sufferings,  exciting  to  unprofitable  retaUation,  from  which  she 
regulariy  sunk,  subdued  bnt  untranquilized,  into  a  condition 
of  more  embittered  wretchedness,*  with  the  penalties  of  rebellion 
superadded  to  the  calamities  of  oppression.  From  the  period 
of  her  annexation  to  England  in  the  12th  century,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  1 7th,  sb*  had  thus  continued,  barbarous  and  rest- 
less ;  too  feeble  and  disunited  to  succeed,  too  strong,  and  proud, 
and  irritated  to  despur ;  alternating  in  dreary  succesaon  between 
wild  exertions  of  delirious  strength  and  the  troubled  sleep  of 
exhausted  fury.  It  would  be  fordgn  to  the  present  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  these  melancholy  conflicts ;  to  grope 
amidst  miinteresling  records  to  ascertain  whether  Ireland  aa 
an  unruly  prorince  deserved  her  &te,  or  whether  her  concU- 
tion  was  attributable  to  an  inveterate  spirit  of  vindictive  domina- 
tion in  the  S^gliah  governments.  But  as  we  approach  more 
modem  times,  all  obscurity  on  Uie  subject  cesses :  we  find  the 
ruling  country  adopted  a  formal  avowed  dedgu  of  humilialioQ, 
which,  however  i^iplauded  (as  it  still  continuee  to  he  1^  soioe) 
under  the  Imposing  phrase  of  the  "  wisdom  of  our  aocestors," 
was,  in  reality,  founded  in  much  injustice,  and,  if  ^ects  bo 
any  test,  in  as  much  folly  ;  and  after  agitating  and  afficting  the 
kingdom  ibr  the  last  century,  seems  likely  to  visit  in  its  con- 
sequences  the  next 

It  was  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  that  era 
of  glory  and  freedom  to  Enj^and,  that  Ireland  became  the 
victim  of  this  systematic   plan  of    debasement     Her  adhe- 

•  ■'Tb«iUn,lbUitnnlaalttuHilbr«Unibli  alula,  priTukH  Uh  Ijrul  Id  dooU* 
a,  uid  (i*M  Ub  Dm  plu  of  Hltdftme*  f«r  citinivUliJBf  wbMt  tt  6rtl  h«  talj  iBttodct 
to  mbdna."— JTi-.  Ouron')  tpHck  in  Bbia<te»'t  oui.— O. 
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rmce  h>  the  deposed  mooarcli  and  its  result  are  &inilisr  to 
til.  James's  party  having  been  crushed,  Ireland  was  treated 
as  a  conquered  country,  that  merited  nothing  but  chastise- 
ment and  scorn.  This  was  not  tbe  policy  of  the  English  Idng ; 
it  was  that  of  the  English  wbigs,*  the  fromera  of  the  Bill 
of  Ri^^ts,  the  boasted  champions  of  liberty  at  home.  By  theee 
men,  and  by  their  succeason  (who,  of  whatever  political  denomi- 
nation, agreed  with  them  in  their  intolerance),  was  Ireland, 
without  shame  or  pity,  dismantled  of  her  most  precious  ri^ts. 
Laws  were  made  to  bind  her,  without  consulting  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, whieh,  when  it  remonstrated,  was  charged  with  riot 
and  sedition.  \  Irelftnd's  commenie  was  openly  discouraged : 
a  code  more  fiirioue  than  bigotry  had  hitherto  penned  was 
levelled  ^;ainst  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  Roman  Catholics.  J 
They  were  miccessively  excluded  from  the  ri^t  to  sit  in 
Parliaptent,  to  acquire  land,  to  hold  any  employment  under  the 
crown,  to  voto  in  elections  of  membera  of  Parliament,  to  inter- 
marry with  ProteatontH,  to  exercise  religious  worrfiip ;  in  short, 


am  WITT  to  nUeat  Uwl  Knci 

1  the  Ute  rendnlloa  In  theae  klDH(»",  wIkd  Hi* 

.  of  Bnikod  h. 

oiialj  (ban  erer  auened  their  own  righti  and  Ihe 

Ithatpleued' 

In  ■DID]'  >(e> 

taTrto'.ag."—Xolynt>afiCa>Moflniand.    ThU 

otame,  wrItKn  1 

iHrootluul  wlUi  ■  modeit/  >iid  iblUlJ  wanh;  at  Ihg  fritad  of 

li  It!  publlcUioi 

1  it  not  without 

inlereil.   The  author,  ippreheniUc  of.nj  oDCon- 

xd,  imle  M  hi 

>  rrlmd  for  kia  opinlw  or  lome  of  the  arguuenta ; 

replied  brlDTii 

I  frer  to  Eotliod,  and  eonrer  with  him  In  |>enoQ 

\.t  .uhject,    Mg 

.ly-ieoi  compile 

'  be  weU  bellex 

Id,  the  are  mort  dellghlfal  neki  M  hti  Ufa  In  the  hmIMt  of  hia 

9IU  rrlenrl,  rem 

'iwdtgDabllD, 

ud  publKbed  bla  woriu— G. 

«.  the  Irlih  Co. 

nmoai.  In  ITM. 

,  elalmed  the  right  of  orlKlMtInf  monej  bitli,  thej 

>M  b»  the  Tlcero 

■3.  Lord  Brdne; 

r,  that  ■'  Thej  might  f o  to  ItngUnd  >nd  beg  tbelt 

«■  p.rdon  *e  . 

>iidid.r<<riu 

Ticlou)  pertecUon  ;  for  1  moat  do  It  Juallee.  It  wii 

of  coherence 

aod  conilitepcT,  well  digested  and  well  compoied 

*[»"•■    "™ 

1  a  maetitne  or 

„  ^  tan,.n  « 

.lore  Itielf.  ai 

-Burtt-i  Lettti 
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by  a  kind  of  constructiTe  aunihilatioD,  "the  laws  iid  not  pro- 
BUEM  a  papist  to  exist  in  the  Idngdom,  nor  could'  they  breathe 
without  the  conaivaace  of  government"* 

This  sUte  of  national  humiliation  lasted  almost  a  century. 
Viceroy  succeeded  viceroy  with  no  other  rule  of  government  than 
to  continue  the  syslem  as  he  found  it  A.  iac«  of  subordinate 
ministers  sprutg  up  within  the  land,  of  no  public  virtue,  no 
expanded  thought,  utterly  unconscious  that  man  can  be  improved ; 
exhibiting  in  their  heartless  measures  that  practical  ferocity  for 
which  jailors  or  keepers  would  be  selected,  rather  tbaa  those  mild 
and  sanative  qualities  iJiat  might  have  soothed  the  distempers  of 
tlie  limes.  "Hence  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  speaking  of  this 
period,  "  that  the  administration  of  Ireland  so  often  presents  to 
the  reader  of  her  hiatcoy,  not  the  view  of  legitimate  government, 
hut  rather  of  an  encampment  in  the  country  of  a  barbarous  enemy, 
where  the  object  of  an  invader  is  not  govwament  but  conquest ; 
where  he  is  of  course  obliged  to  resort  to  the  corrujrtjng  of  clans, 
or  of  single  individuals,  p<^nted  out  to  his  notice  by  public  abhor- 
rence, and  recommended  to  his  confidence  only  by  a  treachery  so 
rank  and  consummate  as  precludes  all  possibility  of  their  return  to 
private  virtue  or  to  public  reliance,  and-  therefore  only  put  into 
authority  over  a  wretched  country,  condemned  to  tie  torture  of 
all  that  petulant  unfeeling  asperity  with  which  a  narrow  and 
malignant  mind  will  bristle  in  unmerited  elevation ;  condemned 
to  be  betrayed,  and  disgraced,  and  exhausted  by  the  little  traitors 
that  have  been  suffered  to  nestle  and  grow  within  it;  who  make  it 
at  once  the  source  of  their  grandeur  and  the  victim  of  their  vices ; 
reducing  it  to  the  melancholy  necesnty  of  BU[^rting  their  conse- 
quence and  of  sinking  under  tbeir  crimes,  like  Ibc  lion  perishing 
by  the  poison  of  a  reptile  that  finds  shelter  in  the  mane  of  the 
noble  animal,  while  it  is  stin^ng  him  to  death."!- 

Ireland  was  in  those  times,  in  as  strange  and  disastrous  a  sitna- 

*  a«fa  VM  111*  daeUnUon  ham  Um  bUKh  of  tk«  Lriifa  ohsiw«Doc  In  UM.— a 
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ThiM  it  continuod  for  many  yean :  with  all  thfl  i 
despotism  without  its  repose ;  commerce  extinguished,  the  public 
spirit  broken,  public  hmour  and  private  confidence  banished,  and 
bigotry  and  faction  alone  triumpbant. 

Senttmenta  of  wiBdom  and  pity  at  length  ocoarred  to  the 
English  Cabinet :  it  began  to  doubt  if  tbe  Irish  people  were  ao 
incurably  furious  as  Aeir  tormentors  had  represented ;  it  reetdred 
to  inquire,  and  if  necemary,  to  redress.  A  very  little  investiga- 
tion proved  tbat  never  was  some  mercifiil  interpoailion  more 
opportune  pit  was  like  a  visit  to  some  secret  cell  to  rescue  the 
victims  of  imputed  frenzy  trom  their  inhuman  immurers,  who 
had  cbuned  th^r  p^-aons  and  traduced  their  intellectA,  that  they 
might  prey  upon  their  inheritance. 

The  subject  of  the  first  healing  measure  was  the  Parliament 
rhere  was  no  representation  of  the  peo]:Je  in  Ireland ;  there  was 
a  House  of  Commons,  which,  having  no  limits  to  its  duration, 
had  become  a  banditti  of  perpetual  dictators.*  The  octennial 
bill  was  passed,  and  the  hardened  veterans  disbanded.f  This  was 
not  for  the  purpooe  of  making  even  a  nomin^  appeal  t^  the  sense 
of  the  natiou;  it  was  to  give  the  Crown  an  opportunity  of 
dispemng  that  provincial  oligarchy  whose  maxims  had  been  so 
ruinous  to  th«r  country,  and  of  substituting  in  their  place  a  class 
of  more  pliant  dependants,  who  might  readily  accord  with  the  _ 
purposed  lenity  of  the  new  system.  As  a  right,  or  a  security  for 
'  a  right,  which  nothing  can  give  a  people  if  they  give  it  not  them- 
selves, this  act  effected  Uttle.  As  a  diminution  of  calamity,  as  a 
transfer  from  the  barbarons  dominion  of  thdr  domestic  tyrants 
to  the  more  considerate  and  enlightened  control  of  the  English 
ministry,  it  bad  its  value.  It  was  received  by  tbe  nation,  who 
have  been  ever  as  precipitate  in  their  gratitude  as  in  tbeir  resent- 
ments, with  transports  of  enthusiastic  and  unaccustomed  joy ;  a 

■  And  four-flnu  of  tbepeopln  wat  mclodH  tram  th*  (kotlTe  fruchliN  )ir  tb*  W 

ew  o.  0. 1.— 0. 

■  ITCT,  Dsdar  (ha  tdmbiMraUiKi  oT  Lori  Tonihtnd.— 0. 
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agnal  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  of  tbdr  lojalty  nnd  their 
debasement 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons,  however,  began  now  to  wear  in 
some  degree  the  appearance  of  a  constitutional  asaembly ;  not- 
withstanding the  political  ignominy  into  which  ihe  nation  bad 
fallen,  there  stil!  existed  in  that  honse  a  small  band  of  able  and 
upright  men,  who  entertained  more  manly  and  charitable  notions 
of  a  people's  claims  than  their  ungenerous  opponents;  and  who, 
though  they  might  not  posseas  the  pow»  of  redressing  the  imme- 
diate wrongs,  were  still  ever  at  hand  to  refute  the  banefiil  doc- 
trines that  would  hare  sanctioned  tbdr  continuance.  In  the 
British  senate  too  (it  should  be  gratefully  remembered)  Ireland 
bad  her  advocates ;  whose  expanded  minds,  superior  to  the  paltry 
ambition  of  domination,  would  have  made  the  noblest  use  of 
their  own  privileges,  that  of  liberally  imparting  them.  Tbe  con- 
sequence of  these  better  opinions  occasionally  appeared ;  the 
Viceroy  was  defeated  upon  some  constitutional  questdons  ;*  the 
Commons  were  reprimanded  and  prorogiied;  measures  full  of 
honour  to  them,  and  of  hope  to  dieir  country. 

But  these  were  only  transitory  visitations  of  spirit;  the  effects 
rather  of  the  negligence  than  the  weakness  of  the  Ticeroy,  The 
ranks  of  the  opposition  were  soon  thinned  by  the  never-^ling 
expedient,  and  whatever  relief  was  meditated  for  the  Irish,  was  to 
come  in  the  form  of  a  gift,  and  not  a  concession.  Relief  was 
certainty  in  the  contemplation  of  the  English  minister  (Lord 
North),  to  what  extent  it  is  now  immaterial  to  inquire ;  he  waa 
anticipated  by  events  that  were  above  bis  control, 

Ireland  was  now  upon  the  eve  of  "  a  great  ori^nal  transaction." 
The  American  colonies  had  revolted ;  the  Irish  linen  trade  with 
those  provinces,  which  had  been  the  principal  of  Ireland's  few 
sources  of  commercial  wealth,  instantly  vanished ;  to  this  waa 

•  ABumtelhtrlBitiiiiMtof  OielncreulnEiplritcif  UieHouieorComniDDs,  iru  Uitlr 
niutad  r^irt.:u  of  tts  mimaT  btBi,  ttcaiutOri/tlit  wf  ItdU  llitir  ritt  in  Mat  Awh, 
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added  «  general  embargo  wpoa  the  exporUtioa  of  provinoas,  leak 
tlie7  might  circuitouBly  reiich  the  insutgenta  UniTerMl  distrew 
ensued.  The  Commons,  ftv  the  first  time,  ununed  tlie  attitude 
of  reprmentativee  ot  the  nation :  they  addressed  the  viceroy 
upon  tlie  public  emergencies  with  dignity  and  firmness,  and  were 
diMolvedin  1777.  Strenuous  mewores  were  tsken  by  iJie  govern- 
ment to  secure  ft  majority  in  the  Parliament  thu  followed;  but 
the  crine  soon  arrived  when  the  deetioies  oi  the  conntiy  were 
transferred  to  other  hands. 

Hie  internal  wretchedness  of  Ireland  had  been  great ;  it  was 
now  a^ravated  by  the  danger  of  war :  the.  regular  foroea  in  the 
kingdom  exceeded  not  fi,000  men,  the  remainder  having  been 
called  off  to  recruit  the  army  in  America.  The  enemy's  fleets, 
superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  were  careering  in  triiunph 
through  the  channel,  and  duly  expected  upon  Ireland's  unpro- 
tected coasts.  In  this  emergency,  the  town  of  Bel&st,  having 
applied  to  Government  for  a  military  reinforcement,  and  its  requi-' 
dtion  baring  been  answered  by  an  offer  of  supply  that  cannot 
be  related  with  gravity,*  had  the  honour  of  first  rainng  that 
warning  voice,  which,  hushing  every  baser  murmur,  awoke  the 
nation  to  confidence  and  strength.  She  called  upon  the  citizens 
to  ftrm  in  their  defence.  A  corps  of  Volunteers  was  immediately 
esb^iished.  The  noble  example  was  ardently  followed  by  the 
countiy  at  large,  and  Ireland  soon  beheld  starting  up  with  a 
Bcenic  rapidity,  a  self-oollected,  self-disciplined  body  of  forty  thou- 
sand Volunteers.  '*  You  cannot  but  remember,"  said  Mr.  Cuiran, 
describing  the  scene,  of  wUirh  he  had  been  a  witness,  "  that  at  a 
time  when  we  had  scarcely  a  regular  soldier  for  onr  defence, 
when  the  old  and  young  were  alarmed  and  terrified  with  i^pre- 
henuons  of  descent  upon  onr  coasta,  that  Providence  seemed  to  : 
have  worked  a  sort  of  miracle  in  our  favour.  You  saw  a  itaud 
of  armed  taen  come  forth  at  the  great  call  of  nature,  of  honour, 

*  nia  vuvfeT  of  Um  fanrameni  wu,  Uut  kll  Uh  inirtaBM  ii  coDld  aflVd  wu  lulf  • 
tooop  ;    dlnsoDDled  burM,  and  half  a  conpanj  si  tUTtlidi.— 0. 
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her  free.  Tliey  resolved  "to  show,  that  if  man  descends,  it 
is  not  in  his  own  proper  motion ;  that  it  is  with  labour  and  with 
pain,  and  that  ho  can  continue  to  sinlc  only  until,  by  the  force 
and  pressure  of  the  descent,  the  spring  of  his  immortal  fiicullieB 
acquires  that  reewperative  energy  and  effort,  that  hurries  him  u 
many  miles  aloft,"* 

The  demands  of  the  Volunteers  were  altogether  unlike  a  mere 
sudden  ebullition  of  popular  discontent.  They  were  the  result  of 
deep  convictions,  the  splendid  signs  of  the  improved  opinions  of 
the  age.  The  example  of  America  was  before  them,  and  the  cry 
for  redress  in  Ireland  waa  but  the  echo  of  that  "  voice  which 
shouted  for  liberty"!  there.  The  mode  of  their  constitution,  too, 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  and  authoritative.  They  were  not  a 
regular  military  force,  mutinously  dictating  measures  to  the  state ; 
they  were  not  a  band  of  insurgents,  illegal  in  their  origin  and 
objects.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  invested  the  Volun- 
teers with  a  constitutional  character.  The  Government  had 
rec<^uized  them,  and  aided  their  formation  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  them  a  formal  declaration  of  thanks  for  their  public 
services;  the  people  looked  up  to  them  with  admiration  and 
respect,  as  a  brave,  united,  and  zealous  body,  combining  the 
intelligence  and  moderation  of  loyal  citizens  with  the  influ- 
ence and  resources  of  a  powerful  army. 

The  effects  of  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  proceedings 
were  soon  apparent  The  demand  of  the  nation  for  a  free  trade, 
and  the  memorable  declaration  in  parliament,  "that  no  power 
on  earth,  save  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commona  of  Ireland, 
had  a  right  to  make  lams  for  IrelaTid,"^  were  no  longer  dis- 
regarded. The  case  of  America  had  just  shown  how  a  struggle 
for  principle  might  terminate,  "British  supremacy  had  fal- 
len there  like  a  spent  thunderbolt,"§     The  bigotry,  and  servility, 

•  Mr.  Curran'i  tp«ch  Id  FlnntrlT't  ttM.—C.        t  An  eipnuloD  ar  Ur.  nood'l.— CL  . 
t  the  nordi  lit  Ur.  OritUD'a  notion,  Apill  1>,  ITSO.— 0. 
(  Mr.  GiUUn'i  ipeuta,  Hor.  l>,1181.-a 
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great  leading  grievance,  that  included  in  its  principle  so  many  '  •: 

more,  was   redressed.     England  resigned  her  legislative  pret«n-  |  f 

BtoDs,  and  recognized  Ireland  to  be  »/ree  nation.\  I  f' 

This  signal  event,  so  justly  denominated  by  Mr.  Burke  the 
Irish  revolution,  was  the  work  of  tlie  Irish  Volunteers.  Their 
efforts  were  powerfully  aided  by  the  momentary  spirit  which  they 
infused  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  In  many  of  its 
members,  the  enthusiasm  vanished  with  the  occamou ;  but  there 
remained  a  few,  whose  better  natures,  superior  to  the  control 
of  accident,  coutinued  to  struggle  for  the  public  good  with 
a  constancy,  ability,  and  zeal,  which  sprang  from  within  them- 
selves. Their  merits  have  been  long  since  recorded :  the  pre-  •'  _  ■ 
eminent  merits  of  their  illuBtrious  leader,  now  associated  with  the  I .  (  . 
proudest  recollections  of  his  country,  require  new  attestation. 
For  Mr.  Grattan's  mtwt  splendid  panegyric,  for  the  only  one 
truly  worthy  of  him,  we  are  to  look  in  what  he  has  himself  pro- 
nounced. His  public  exertions,  the  monuments  of  his  genius  and 
his  worth,  are  preserved ;  his  historian  will   have  but  to  ool- 
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lect  and  refer  to  them,  juaU^  confiding,  that  as  long  as  eloquence, 
patriotiem,  intrepidity,  and  uncompromising  honour  are  valued  in 
public  men,  the  eiunple  of  Ur.  tirattan  will  remain  the  subject 
of  lasting  gratitude  and  praise.* 

Thb  triumph  which  Ireland  gained  in  the  declaration  of 
independence  was  the  triumph  of  a  princi[4e,  which,  however 
glorious  it  might  have  been  to  those  who  achieved  if,  Culed 
to  confer  upon  the  nation  the  ben^t  and  repose  that  the  political 
philanthropist  fondly  anticipated.  The  spirit  of  the  Parliament 
was  exhausted  in  the  single  effort — thej  had  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  control  of  another  legislature ;  but  no  sooner  wae 
the  victory  obtained,  than  it  became  evident  that  very  few  of  its 
fruits  were  to  be  shared  among  the  people.  Great  domeatao 
abuses  still  prevailed ;  the  corrupt  state  of  the  legislature  ;f  its 
consequence,  an  enormous  and  increasing   Pension  List ;  and, 


■Hr.Grattu.likeoIh«i>>eD 

of  orifioia  gfnlii.  ».id  c 

lh»<;ourttofhi>it.»iBo™We 

ed  itttatt  ef  him  igalDit  h 

ell  mlUcks  wu  n>d<  In  U 

1  friend.  Mr.  FoUr  Burraogh. 

.BgenUcmuilonidigUDg 

iiK  and  u  Iht  bar.  iDd  for 

cudM  rfTJr™  mj  hidljiii 

old  upene  opa  of  (he  moel  • 

nalted  chvuWn  which  i 

itlntcoiiDtrT-Mcheweilt 

■  liberty  indittgreitiiFii 

■nnditr  BDd  Ihe  boaBl  af  Ireland,  fOr  h[l  geQliu  mnd  hlB  t 


eorered  oar  (tA^n)  imSrdged  cooHtitDtiDD  tIUi  Lhe  ample  winga  ar  hia  talenta,  as  an 
l«  eaTeTv  her  ^qng ;  Ilka  her  he  aoared.  and  like  her  could  behold  the  ra^*,  whether 


t  Acoordlng  to  ■  Uhle  of  Ihi  aUle  of  (be  npr«ent*llan  at  Jrctond,  pubUahed  In  ITSt, 
ODt  of  the  SOO  aemberi  of  the  Hoiue  of  OoonnoBi  (tIi  ,  tor  SI  doddIIh,  U  knigliU;  lor 
•creD  olllei,  14  BltlKoa ;  for  one  nnUanttj,  (wo  re|»ejei>(MirM ;  tor  110  bocoachs,  MO- 
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above  all,  the  exdumon  of  tlie  Ronun  C&tholics  from  lie  moBt 
valuable  privileges  of  the  constitutioD.  There  were  many  othera 
of  subordinate  importance.  From  Mr.  Gurrau's  entrance  into 
Parliament,  he  joined  those  whose  opinion  it  was  that  these 
abuses  should  be  corrected.  The  result  of  the  eiertdous  of  him- 
self and  the  party  with  which  for  the  fourteen  years  that  he 
was  a  senator,  he  acted,  is  shortly  told.  They  almost  uni- 
formly failed  in  every  measure  that  they  brought  forward  or 
opposed.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  and  the  objects  of 
this  work  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  merits  of  these  seve- 
ral meaauree,  some  of  which  continue  to  this  day  the  subject  of 
anxious  controversy  upon  another  and  a  greater  theatre.  Yet 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  aits  of  the  Irish  legislature  during 
the  period  in  question  afford  matter,  if  not  of  a  very  attractive 
kind,  at  least  of  very  solemn  and  important  instruction.  Who- 
ever takes  the  pains  to  examine  them  will  find  how  transi- 
tory, and  almost  valueless  to  a  nation  the  glory  of  asserting  nomi- 
•  nal  rights,  if  there  be  not  diffused  throughout  its  various  classes 
that  fund  of  conservative  virtue  and  spirit,  which  alone  can  give 
dignity  and  stability  to  its  independence,  by  operating  as  a  perpe- 
tual renewal  of  its  claims.  He  will  find  one  practical  and  terri- 
ble example  (illustrated  by  continued  discontents  and  disturb- 
ances, and  finally  by  a  rebellion)  of  the  folly  of  expecting  that 
human  beings,  in  whom  the  political  passions  have  been  once 
awakened,  can  be  attached,  or  even  reconciled,  to  the  most 
admired  form  of  government,  by  any  other  means,  than  by  a  real 
and  couscientious  communication  of  those  privileges,  for  which 
they  would  deem  it  dishonorable  not  to  thirst.  For  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  her  separate  existence,  Ireland  was  in  the  theo- 
retic enjoyment  of  the  same  constitution  which  has  long  made 
Great  Briton  the  wonder  of  other  nations;  but  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever boasted  the  acquisition,  it  soon  appeared  to  be  but  a  lifeless 
copy,  minutely  exact  in  external  form,  but  wanting  all  the  vigour,  . 
and  warmth,  and  imparting  spirit  of  the  glorious  original.    Th« 
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Irish  l^el«ture,  seduced  by  their  fatal  ardour  for  monopoly, 
would  not  see  that  their  own  emancipation  1  ad  sent  abroad 
a  general  taste  for  Jreedom,  which  it  was  most  perilous  to  disap- 
point. Unwisely  and  ungenerously  separating  tlieir  interests  and 
pride  from  those  of  their  country,  they  preferred  taking  a  weat 
and  hostile  portion  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  exclusive  privi- 
lege, instead  of  taking  their  stand,  where  there  was  ample  space 
for  the  parliament  and  people,  and  for  all,  upon  the  base  of  the 
British  constitution.*  They  affected  to  think  that  the  time 
had  not  arrived  when  the  Catholic  could  be  trusted ;  as  if 
the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  confidence  for  a  single  year  would 
not  prove  a  more  instructive  school  of  fidelity  than  CBnturies  of 
suspicion  and  exclusion.  But  in  reality  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  transactions  of  those  times,  that  the  minds  of  the  excluded 
Catholics  were  less  matured  for  all  the  responsibilities  of  indepen- 
dence than  those  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  upon  whom  alone 
the  recent  revotulion  had  confered  it.  The  80,000  Volunteers, 
who  had  been  the  instruments  of  that  independence,  were  not  a 
Protestant  association.  The  depreciated  Catholic  was  in  their 
ranks,  adding  the  authority  of  his  strength,  his  zeal,  and  his 
moderation,  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  not 
unreasonably  confiding,  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  his  ser- 
vices would  be  remembered.  These  services  and  claims  were, 
however,  forgotten ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  Irish  legislature 
will  be  found  utterly  unworthy  of  that  controlling  power  which 
they  had  lately  acquired  over  the  destinies  of  their  country — in 
abandoning,  as  they  did,  a  proud,  irritated,  and  robust  population, 
to  alt  the  pontingent  suggestions  aud  resources  of  their  indigna- 


1  Ur-  Cnrnp,  BpebkEi 
w  happily  you  emerg 


•—JHA  For.  Pth.  ITSl. 
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tion — in  not  having  "  jnWrposed  the  Constitution,"  to  save  the 
State. 

But  the  point  of  view,  in  which  a  regular  histoiy  of  the  latter 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commona  would 
supply  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  a  lover  of  the  British 
Constitution,  is  in  the  example  which  it  would  afford,  of  an  assem- 
bly, founded  upon  the  model  of  that  constitution,  exhibiting  itself 
ip  its  st^;e  of  final  deterioration.  In  Ireland  the 'prediction  of 
Montesquieu*  has  been  verified — not  in  all  its  dismal  extent,  for 
Irish  independeDce  has  found  an  euthanasia  peculiar  and  acciden- 
tal ;  but  still  the  spectacle  of  legislative  immorality,  and  its  instruc- 
tive warnings,  are  the  same.  The  corrupted  Commons  of  Ireland 
surrendered  all  that  was  demanded — all  that  a  few  years  before 
they  had  gloried  in  having  acquired  ;  and  if  a  valuable  portion  of 
their  country's  rights  and  hopes  was  not  included  in  the  sale,  the 
praise  of  having  respected  them  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  the  purchasers,  and  not  to  any  honourable  reluctance  on  the 
side  of  the  mercenary  sellers.  In  whatever  light  the  Act  of  Union 
be  viewed,  in  its  ultimate  consequences  to  the  empire,  the  assembly 
which  perpetrated  it  must  be  considered  as  having  reached  the 
farthest  limits  of  degeneracy ;  because  the  terms  on  which  they 
insisted  have  stamped  upon  them  a  character  of  political  dishon9ur 
that  disdained  every  control  of  compunction  or  of  pride.  For  if 
the  surrender  to  which  they  consented  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
sacrifice  of  Ireland's  rights,  how  enormous  and  unmitigated  the 
delinquency! — or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  imagined  it  to  be 
esaential  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  how  vile  and  fallen  that 
spirit  which  could  degrade  a  necessary  act  of  state  into  a  sordid 
contract !  The  Farlisment  that  could  do  this  had  no  longer  any 
morals  to  lose — and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  constitutional  English- 
man, who  is  labouring  to  procrastinate  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy that  impends  over  his  own  hitherto  more  fortunate  country, 

•  "  That  the  BrIUih  Canstltutlan  iroold  not  lurylTt  Die  <Tcnl  af  Um  laglilotm  pDirur 
fc;c  jnlng  more  comipt  thu  tbt  emoaUTe."— ^irft  qf  twofc 
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is  reftrred  for  abundant  illnstratious  of  the  apprehended  crieis  tc 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  In  contemplating 
that  ecSne,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  great 
leading  symptoms,  and  (which  may  equally  deserve  bis  sttentiou) 
of  discerning  the  minute,  but  no  less  nnerring  signs  which  portend 
that  the  spirit  which  ^ves  it  life  is  about  to  depart  from  the  repre- 
sentative body ;  and  should  it  ever  be  his  calamity  to  witoesa,  what 
he  will  find  Ireland  was  condemned  to  see,  the  members  of  that 
body  betraying,  by  their  conduct  and  language,  that  they  held 
their  station  as  a  portion  of  their  private  property,  rather  than  as 
a  temporary,  public  Imst — should  he  observe  a  general  and  insa- 
tiate appetite  for  power,  for  the  sake  of  its  emoluments  and  not 
its  honours — should  he  see,  as  Ireland  did,  grave  and  authenticated 
chains  of  public  delinquency  answered  by  personal  menaces,  or 
by  most  kideceul  ridicule — shilful  duellists  and  jesters  held  in 
peculiar  honour — public  virtue  systematically  dieoountenanoed,  by 
imputing  its  profession  to  a  fecUous  disappointed  spirit — should  he 
see,  within  the  walls  of  the  Commons'  assembly,  a  standing  bri- 
gade of  mercenaries,  recognising  no  duty  beyond  fidelity  to  their 
employers,  the  Swiss  defendera  of  any  minister  or  any  principle — 
ahould  he,  lastly,  observe  a  marked  predilection  for  penal  restraint^ 
an  unseemly  propensity  to  tamper  with  the  Constitution,  by  expe- 
rimental Buspen«ons  of  its  established  usages — should  English- 
men ever  find  all,  or  many  of  these  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
depoutonea  of  their  rights,  let  them  remember  the  prediction  of 
the  philosopher,  and  the  fate  of  Ireland,  and  be  assured  that  their 
boasted  securities  are  becoming  but  a  name. 

But  to  record  at  length  the  progress  of  that  fate,  to  dwell  in 
any  detail  upon  the  various  characters,  and  the  various  induce- 
ments (whether  of  hope,  terror,  avarice,  ambition,  or  public  duty) 
of  the  men  who  accelerated,  and  of  those  who  would  have  averted 
the  catastrophe,  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  a 
very  conaderable  work.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
Mr.  Curran's  history  to  have  made  these  cursory  allusions  to  the 
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Bpirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  acted,  leaving  more  ample  devel- 
opmeiiis  of  it  to  himselt^  in  the  Bpecnnens  of  bis  eloqueoce  that 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Mr.  Curraii'a  Parliamentary  gpeeches  have,  been  always,  and 
justly,  considered  as  inferior  to  his  displays  at  the  Bar.  To  this 
deficiency  uiauy  cirtrnmstanceB  contributed.  Depending  solely 
upon  his  profession  tor  support,  he  ftas  not  only  seldom  able  to 
give  an  undivided  attention,  to  the  questions  that  were  brought 
before  tlie  senate,  but.  he  peq>etually  came  to  the  discusaion  of 
tbem,  exhausted  by  the  professional  labours  of  the  day.  The 
greater  uumber  of  the  important  questions  that  emanated  from 
the  Opposition  were  naturally  introduced  by  the  older  leaders  of 
that  party ;  while  he,  whose  talentf  were  most  powerflil  in  reply, 
was  reserved  to  combat  the  arguments  of  the  other  side.  The 
debates,  upon  these  occasions,  were  in  general  protracted  to  a  very 
late  hour,  so  that  it  often  happened,  when  Mr.  Curran  rose  to 
speak,  that  the  note-takers  were  sleeping  over  their  task,  or  had 
actually  quitted  the  gallery.  But,  most  of  all,  the  same  careless- 
ness of  fame,  whiuh  has  left '  his  speeches  at  the  Bar  in  their  pre- 
sent uncorrected 'stale,  has  irretrievably  injured  his  Parliamentary 
reputation.  While  other  members  sat  up  whole  nights  retouching 
their  speeches  for  publication,  he  almost  invariably  abandoned  his 
to  their  fate,  satisfied  with  having  made  the  exertion  that  his 
sense  of  duty  dictated ;  and  deeming  it  of  Uttle  moment  that  what 
had  Jailed  of  success  within  the  house  should  circulate  and  be 
applauded  without* 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  however,  his  career  in 
Parliament  supplies  much  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
to  his  talents,  spirit,  and  public  integrity ;  of  which  the  leading 
examples  shall  be  adverted  to  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  first  occasion  upon  which  Mr.  Curran'a  name  appears  in 
the  Parliamentary  reg^stor,  is  in  the  tempestuous  debate  rf 
November  29,  1783,  upon  Mr.  Flood's  proposition  for  a  Reform 
in  Parliament.*  The  Convention  of  Volunteers,  by  whom  Mr. 
Flood's  plan  bad  been  approved,  wasstillsittingin  Dublin.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  Koveraber,  that 
gentleman  rose  in  the  Convention,  and  proposed  that  he,  accom- 
panied by  Huch  members  of  Parlifflnent  as  were  then  present, 
should  immediately  go  down  to  the  House  of  CommonB,  and 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
plan  of  reform  approved  of  by  them,  and  that  the  Convention 
should  not  adjourn  litl  tiie  fote  of  his  motion  was  ascertnned. 
Lord  Charlemont's  biogrspber,  who,  apparently  with  much 
reason,  condemns  the  violenc«  of  this  proceeding,  describes  the 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  terrific:  several  of  the 
minority,  and  all  the  delegates  from  the  Convention,  appeared  in 
tlieir  military  uniforms.  As  to  the  debate,  "it  was  uproar,  it  wai 
clamour,  violent  menace,  and  furious  recrimination,"!  In  the 
little  that  Mr.  Curran  said,  he  aupport«d  Mr.  Flood's  motion.J 

Honmber  19, 1789,  whiD  he  bHefl;  ob|«ttd  (o  the  Line  oT  ■  new  vrit  far  EonlKullij. 
AftlD,  DD  November  IB,  Us  cvohUi  recomnModed  Immediate  itlenUan  ta  (be  cbllui  at 

K»  then  coUesKiie  ol  HeDr7  flood.— H. 

t  Bardy'i  Ufi  of  Lord  Ckarltmotit,  pii|(  ITfl,  ohere  the  purtlenUri  of  thli  InlenM- 
Ing  tcene  (re  Terr  itrUitnglr  deujied ,— C. 

t  BHirr  T  ilrerloo,  then  Atlotner-Oananl,  hid  Made  a  danaiUi  (pMOfa  itaiait 
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In  the  followiog  mouth  he  spoke  more  at  length  in  preiacing  a 
motion  on  tb;  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  originate 
money  bills;  bnt  as  neither  this,  nor  any  of  his  parliamentary 
'speeches  during  the  session  of  1783  And  1'784,  contain  much 
that-is  remarkable,  it  would  be  unnecessarily  swelhug  these  pages 
to  dwell  upon  them  in  det^l. 

[Some  notica  of  Curras's  early  parliamentary  career  may  not 
be  quite  uninteresting.  On  December  16,  1763,  on  moving 
"  Ihat  it  is  the  sole  and  undoubted  privilege  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  to  originate  all  bills  of  supply  and  grants 
of  public  money,  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  clauses  as 
they  shall  think  proper,"  Curran  spoke  at  some  length,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  no  party  man,  and  entering  into  a  history  of 
the  right  of  the  Commons  to  originate  and  frame  money-billB. 
He  said,  "  I  lament  that  a  learned  and  honourable  member,  with 
whom  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  living  on  terms  of  friendship, 
is  now  absent;  because  1  think  I  might  rely  upon  his  supporting 
the  resoluljon  I  intend  to  propose  ;  that  support  would,  perhaps, 
renew  the  intercourse  of  our  friendship,  which  has  been  lately 
interrupted.  And  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
say,  that  that  friendship  was  upon  (lie  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
not  imposed  by  obligation  on  the  one  side,  or  bound  by  gratitude 
by  the  other ;  for  I  thank  God,  when  that  friendship  commenced, 
I  was  above  receiving  obligations  from  any  man,  and  therefore,  our 
friendship,  as  it  was  more  pure  and  disinterested,  as  it  depended 
on  a  sympathy  of  minds,  and  congeniality  of  sentiments,  I  trusted 
would  have  endured  the  longer.  I  think  myself  bound  to  make 
this  public  declaration,  as  it  has  gone  fortli  from  this  House,  that 
I  am  a  man  of  ingratitude,  and  to  declare,  that  for  any  difference 

•ppoKd  il.    Tken  irtakl/  but  p«nlj,  Hirdr  (irierwirdi  Lard  Chsrleomiil'i  biographer) 
tfdke  \n  DppDalllDD,  and  Curran'i  ipeech.  In  which  he  cautlDned  (he  Eogiii  Dol  to  mail* 
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of  ofunion  viHi  my  learned  and  riglit  honorable  friend,  I  cannot 
be  (axed  with  ingratitude ;  for  that  I  ne^er  received  any  obliga- 
tion from  him,  but  lived  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  save  only 
10  &r  as  hia  great  talents  and  erudition  outwent  mine." 

Leonard  MacNally'a  copy  of  Curran's  speeches,  a  presenffrora 
Curran  himself  contains  a  note  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
person  thus  referred  to  was  Barry  Yelverton — but  their  coolneea 
was  of  a  much  later  date.  Besides,  their  friendship  commenced 
in  youth,  when  neither  was  in  independent  circumstances. 

On  February  Hth,  1785,  Curran  supported  an  unsuccessfbl 
motion  of  Flood's,  that  the  immediate  and  effectual  retrenchment 
of  the  national  expenses  was  necessary.  On  the  same  day, 
Curran  delivered  a  panegyric  on  the  Volunteers,  and  personally 
attacked  Mr.  Luke  Gardiner,  whom  he  called  "  the  little  advocate," 
&r  voting  ministerially,  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  being 
raised  to  a  higher  rank.  (In  fact,  he  waa  created  Lord  Mountjoy 
at  the  Union.)  This  led  to  a  wordy  wrangle  with  Gardiner, 
whose  defence  was  undertaken  by  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Clare,  who,  assailing-  Curran  as  champion  of  the  Volunteers,  said. 
"As  I  feel  myself  in  "a  very  different  situation  from  that  honour- 
able member,  I  shall  ever  entrust  the  defence  of  the  country  to 
gentlemen,  with  the  King's  commiesion  in  their  pockets,  rather 
than  to  his  friends,  the  beggars  in  the  streets."] 

In  the  year  1785  took  place  his  quarrel  with  the  late  Lord 
Clue,  then  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  Attorney-General*  an  event  which 
deeply  affected  his  future  fortunes.  During  Mr.  Curran's  first 
years  at  the  bar  they  had  been  on  terms  of  polite  and  even 
femiliar  intercourse  ;f  but  the  diasimihirity  of  their  public 
characters,  the  high  aristocratic  arrogance  of  the  one,  and  the 

•  Jrdin  RdglbbDn  wu  mulf  Solioltor-aRmkl  onNimiglHrllUi,  1IS8,aDd  ODS«nBk« 
mtli,  ITSS.  luocndcd  TelnrlDn  u  Altonier-acneniL  Diia  litler  olBtt  he  reUlncd  oatil 
Ii«  *u  Edide  Lord  OhaD«nar,  DQ  ATiguit  ]Klh,  1TS»,  hi!  placi  u  Jendlns  IsT  officer  to  Iba 
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deUoquei  Cs,  in  path«tiG  or  indignant  appeals  to  those  natural  el»- 
mentaiy  principles  of  human  rights,  against  which  political  expe- 
dients are  too  frequently  directed.  He  could  never,  like  Lord 
Clare,  have  managed  a  venal,  restleaa  aristocracy,  so  as  to  com- 
mand their  concurrence  in  a  long  system  of  unpopular  encroach- 
ments ;  uor  like  him  have  continued  for  years  to  face  the  public 
reprobation  of  such  conduct :  as  little  could  the  latter,  had  he 
^ded  with  the  people,  have  brought  to  their  cause  such  varied 
stories  of  wit  and  ridicule,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  as  the 
harangues  of  his  more  gifted  rival  display. 

In  a  debate  on  the  Abuse  of  Attachments  by  the  King's  Bench, 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  (February  24,  1785),  as  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  rose  to  speak  against  them,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Fit2gibboD 
had  &tlen  asleep  on  his  seat,  he  thus  commenced :  "  I  hope  I  may 
say  a  few  words  on  this  great  subject  without  disturbing  the  sleep 
of  any  right  honourable  member,  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather 
to  envy  than  blame  the  tranquillity  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  feel  myself  so  happily  tempered  as  to  be  lulled 
to  repose  by  the  storms  that  shake  the  land.  If  they  invite  rest 
to  any,  that  rest  ought  not  to  be  lavished  on  the  guilty  spirit."* 
Provoked  by  these  expressions,  and  by  the  generaf  tenor  of  the 
observations  that  followed,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  replied  to  Mr.  Currau 
with  much  personality,  and  among  other  things  denominated  him 
apunt/  baibler.  The  latter  retorted  by  the  following  descriplioD 
of  his  opponent:  "I  am  not  a  man  whose  respect  in  person  and 
character  depends  upon  the  importance  of  his  office ;  I  am  not  a 
young  man  who  thrusts  himself  into  the  foreground  of  a  picture, 
which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  better  figure ;  I  am  not  one  who 
replies  with  invective  when  sinking  under  the  weight  of  argument ; 

■JoDcd,  thit  be  irii  apprlKd  of  Mr.  FISglbtiaD'a  liivinf  f  iTen  om  In  Ihe  mlQliurlal  elr- 
CuiTftn  TonM  Ulie  iparl,  qf  ptiUing  d<tvn  tAd  totM(r^i<Wtri.    ThADuoheu  of  EaUADd 
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I  &m  not  &  man  who  denies  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary 
reform  at  the  time  that  he  proves  its  expediency  by  reviling  his 
own  constituents,  the  parish-clerk,  the  sexton,  and  grave-digger ; 
and  if  there  be  any  man  who  can  apply  what  I  am  not  to  him- 
selt^  I  leave  him  to  think  of  it  in  the  committee,  and  to  contem- 
plate upon  it  when  he  goes  home."  The  result  of  this  night's 
debate  was  a  duel  between  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon ;  afier 
exchan^ng  shots  they  separated,  only  confirmed  in  their  feelings 
of  mutual  aversion,  of  which  some  of  the  consequences  will  appear 


[The  first  of  Curt  m's  speeches  displaying  remarkable  ability 
(Davis  says)  is  a  short  one  made  on  Orde's  Commercial  Fropod- 
tdons.  Orde.t  who  was  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  had  proposed 
several  resolutions  by  which  Reciprocity  would  hfi  nominally 
granted  to  Ireland  in  trade,  'commerce,  and  manufactures,  as 
regarded  England.  In  reality,  their  design  was  to  draw  targe 
sums  from  Ireland  for  "  general  defence "  (of  England),  in  return 
for  which  the  poorer  counby.  would  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  wealthier  and  stronger.  Curran  spoke  brieHy  on  the  subject 
on  June  30,  1785,  and,  at  much  greater  length,  on  July  23.  He 
spoke  again  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  August — his  last  speech  not 
having  conunenced  until  six  in  the  morning,  when  he  declared, 
exhausted  as  be  was,  that  his  zeal  had  renewed  his  strength,  and 
hoped  that  his  then  Btat«  of  mind  and  body  might  not  be  ominous 
of  the  condition  to  which  Ireland  would  be  reduced,  if  the  bill 
should  become  a  law.  He  prophetically  s^d  that  if  England  were 
allowed  the  right  of  taxing  Ireland  as  she  pleased,  "we  must  either 


htrlkUiMliiiltnlsilea  111*  prlDclpal  purl  dthli  lirp 
klibroUicrHaiir?,  glitliDulH.  Id  lTM,UieIhikedMr 
■izth  Duka,  tai.  In  11ST,  Hr.  Ord«  ■■•  oniUd  Biroo 
York.    H*  dl«d  la  1S0T.-U. 
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link  into  utter  slavery,  or  the  people  must  wade  (o  ti  re-assumptioii 
of  their  rights  through  blood,  or  be  Miged  to  take  refuge  m  a 
Union,  which  would  be  Ike  annihilation  of  Ireland,  and  what,  I 
mtpeet,  Uu  Minitlry  it  driving  at."  Three  days  aft«r  this,  Orde 
ifithdrew  his  bill — but,  from  that  hour,  Pitt  determined  to  carry 
the  Union. 

On  March  11,  1786,  Curran  spoke  on  the  Portugal  Trade,  awl 
glanced  at  Tour's  (afterwards  Lord  Norbury)  unfortunate  "  knack 
of  turning  matters  of  the  most  serious  nature  into  ridicule." 
Toler  was  then  at  once  the  bufo  and  bravo  of  Ministers.] 

One  of  the  public  grievances,  which  the  Irish  Uppoeition  fre- 
quently, but  vainly,  attempted  to  redrees,  was  the  enormity  of  the 
Pension  List  On  the  lath  of  May,  in  this  year  (1766),  Mr.  Forbes 
brought  forward  a  motion  upon  the  subject,  which,  as  usual, 
foiled.*  A  part  of  Mr.  Curran's  speech  upon  that  occasion  may 
be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  lighter  mode  of  attack  to  which  he 
sometimes  resorted  where  he  saw  that  gravity  would  have  been 
unavailing ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  this,  lite  many  more  of 
the  same  kind,  are  historical  documents,  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  descriptive  of  the  times.  The  very  absence  of  serious 
remonstrance  shows  that  serious  remonstrance  had  been  exhausted, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  that  ridicule  should  take  its  ven- 
geance upon  those  whom  argument  could  not  reform.f 

"I  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  have  taken  up  such  a  foolish 
opinion  as  that  our  constitution  is  maintained  by  itsdi&rent 
component  parts,  mutually  checking  and  controUing  ea<!h  other. 
They  seem  to  think,  with  Hobbes,  that  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state 
of  warfare,  and  that,  like  Mahomet's  cofGn,  the  consldtition  is  sus- 
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pended  by  the  attracdon  of  different  powers.  U;  friends  eeem  to 
think  that  the  Crown  should  be  restrained  from  doing  wrong  by  a 
physical  necessity,  forgetting  that  if  you  take  away  from  a  man 
all  power  to  do  wrong,  you  at  the  same  time  take  away  frcHa  him 
all  merit  of  doing  right ;  and  by  making  it  impossible  for  men  to 
run  into  slavery,  you  enslave  them  most  effectually.  But  i^ 
instead  of  the  three  different  parts  of  our  constitution  drawing 
forcibly  in  right  linee  at  opposite  directions,  they  were  to  unite 
their  power,  and  draw  all  one  way,  in  one  right  line,  how  great 
would  be  the  effect  of  their  force — how  happy  the  direction  of 
theTr  union  1  The  present  system  is  not  only  contrary  to  mathe- 
matical rectitude,  but  to  public  harmony:  but  if,  instead  of  Frivi- 
l^e  setting  up  bis  back  to  oppose  Prerogative,  he  was  to  saddle 
his  back  and  invite  Prerogative  to  ride,  how  comfortably  might 
they  both  jog  along;  and,  therefore,  it  delights  m^  to  hear  the 
advocates  for  the  royal  bounty  flowing  freely  and  spontaneously, 
and  abundantly  as  Holywell,  in  Wales.*  If  the  Crown  grants 
double  the  amount  of  the  revenue  in  pensions,  they  approve  of 
their  royal  master,  for  he  is  the  breath  of  their  nostrils. 

"But  we  will  find  that  this  complaisance — this  gentleness 
between  the  Crown  and  its  true  servants — is  not  confined  at 
home ;  it  extends  its  influence  to  foreign  powers.  Our  merchants 
have  been  insulted  in  Portugal,  our  commerce  interdicted.  What 
did  the  British  Uon  do  ?  Did  he  whet  his  tusks  ?  Did  he  bristia 
up  and  shake  his  mane  ?  Did  he  roar !  No,  no  such  thing ;  the 
gentle  creature  w(^ed  his  tail  for  six  months  at  the  court  of 
lisbon ;  and  now  we  bear  fiom  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  trea- 
sury bench,  that  he  is  wagging  his  tail  in  London  to  Chevalier 
Pinto,  who,  he  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  tell  us,  will  allow  his  lady 
to  entertain  him  as  a  lap^log;  and  when  she  does,  no  doubt  the 
British  factory  will  furnish  some  of  their  softest  woollens  to  make 


of  thB  belt  B*a  bftTC  di 
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a  cushiou  for  him  to  lie  upon.  But  though  the  geatle  beast  has 
continued  so  long  fawning  and  coucbiag,  I  believe  bis  vengeance 
will  be  great  as  it  is  slow,  and  that  that  posterity,  whose  ances- 
ton.are  yet  unborn,  will  be  surprised  at  the  vengeance  he  will 
take. 

"  This  polyglot  of  wealth — this  museum  of  curiosities — the 
Pension  List,  embraces  every  link  in  the  homan  chain,  every 
dracription  of  men,  women,  and  children,  from  the  exalted  excel- 
lence of  a  Hawbe  or  a  Rodney,  to  the  debased  situation  of  a  lady 
who  humbleth  herself  that  she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons 
it  inculcates  form  its  greatest  perfection.  It  teaoheth  that  sloth 
and  vice  may  eat  that  bread  which  virtue  and  honesty  may  stwre 
for,  aJter  they  have  earned  it ;  it  teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to 
look  up  for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud  to  stoop  and 
earn ;  it  direqfs  the  minds  of  men  to  an  entire  reliance  upon  the 
ruling  power  of  the  State,  who  feeds  the  ravens  of  the  royal  aviary 
that  cry  continually  for  food ;  it  teaches  them  to  imitate  those 
saints  on  the  Pension  List  thst  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field — they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in 
his  glory :  in  fiue,  it  teaches  a  lesson,  which,  indeed,  they  might 
have  learned  from  Epictetus,  that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to  be 
over-virtuous;  it  shows  that,  in  proportion  as  our  distresses 
increase,  the  munificence  of  the  Crown  increases  also — in  pro- 
portiou  as  our  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended 

"  Kot withstanding  the  Pension  List,  like  charity,  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  give  me  leave  to  conuder  it  as  coming  home  to 
the  members  of  this  house ;  ^ve  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  Crown, 
in  extending  its  charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  is  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  independence  of  Parliament;  for,  here- 
after, instead  of  orators  or  patriots  accounting  for  their  c«hi- 
duct  to  such  mean  and  unworthy  persons  as  freeholders,  they  will 
learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  to  the  first  man  in  the  State ;  and 
they  will  by  so  doing  have  this  security  for  their  independence, 
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that  while  any  man  in  the  kingdom  has  a  sbilliag  thej  will  not 

"  Suppose  at  any  future  period  of  time  the  boroughs  of  Ireland 
should  decline  from  their  present  flourishing  and  prosperoiu 
state ;  suppose  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  wisl 
to  drive  a  profitable  commerce  by  having  members  of  parliameni 
to  hire  or  let ;  in  such  case  a  secretary  would  find  a  great 
difficulty,  if  the  proprietors  of  members  should  enter  into  a  com- 
bination to  form  d  monopoly.  To  prerest  whicb  in  time,  the 
wisest  way  is  to  purchase  up  the  raw  material,  young  mem- 
bers of  parliament  just  rough  from  the  grass ;  and  when  they 
are  a  little  bitted,  and  he  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of 
seventy,  he  may*laugh  at  the  slave  merchant.  Some  of  them  he 
may  teach  to  sound  tbrougb  the  nose  like  a  barrel  o^an : 
some  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  might  be  taught  to  cry, 
Hear  !  hear  I  some,  Chair  1  chmr !  upon  occasion ;  though  tiieta 
latter  might  create  a  little  confusion  if  they  were  to  forget 
whether  they  were  calling  inside  or  outside  of  these  doors. 
Again,  he  might  have  some  so  trained,  that  he  need  only 
pull  a  string,  and  up  gets  a  repeating  member  ;  and  if  they  wera 
so  dull  that  they  could  neither  speak  nor  make  orations  (for 
they  are  different  things)  he  might  have  been  taught  to  dance, 
pedibus  ire  in  genUntiam.  This  improvement  might  be  estended ; 
he  might  have  them  dressed  in  coats  and  shirts  all  of  one  colour, 
and  of  a  Sunday  he  might  march  them  to  church,  two  and  two, 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  people,  and  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  religion  ;  afterwards,  like  the  ancient  Spartans, 
or  the  fraternity  at  Kilmiunham,  they  might  dine  altogether  in  a 
large  hall.  Good  heaven  1  what  a  sight  to  see  them  feeding 
in  public,  on  public  viands,  and  talking  of  public  subjects,  for  the 
'benefit  of  the  public  1  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  immortal; 
but  I  hope  they  will  flourish  as  a  corporation,  and  that  pen- 
sioners will  beget  pensioners  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

Hr.Curranwaanow(l786)  in  tidl  practice  at  the  bar.  It  nay  be 
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acceptable  to  hear  the  manner  he  epoke  himself  of  his  increadng 
celebrity.  The  following  ia  an  extract  from  one  of  his  private  let- 
ters of  this  period. 

-"  Patterson,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  has  been  givea 
over  many  days,  hut  still  holda  out.  My  good  Mend  Carleton 
succeeds  him.  Had  he  got  this  promotion  some  lime  ago, 
it  might  have  been  of  use  to  me ;  for  I  know  he  has  a  friendship 
for  me ;  hut  at  present  his  partiality  can  add  little  to  whatever 
advantage  I  can  derive  from  his  leaving  about  four  thousand 
a  year  at  the  bar. 

"I  understand  they  have  been  puffing  me  off  to  you  from  this 
(Dublin),  I  have  been  indeed  very  much  employed  this  term,  and  I 
find  I  have  the  merit  imputed  to  me  of  changing  a  determination 
which  the  Chancellor  [Lord  Lifford}  had  formed  agiunst  Bu^ 
roughs,*  a  few  days  ago.  He  has  really  been  uncommonly  Und 
and  polite  to  me.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  time  I  ever  became 
my  own  panegyrist,  therefore  escuse  it:  I  should  scarcely  men- 
tion it  for  any  vanity  of  mine,  if  it  were  not  of  some  little  value 
to  others;  tot  it  lip,  therefore,  on  the  table  of  pence,  not  oa 
the  scale  of  vain  glory." 

His  life  at  this  time  was  passed  in  a  uniform  succession  of  the  same 
occupations,  his  professional  and  parliamentary  duties.  The  intervals 
of  business  he  generally  spent  at  Newmarket,  where  he  had  taken  a 
few  acres  of  land,  and  built  a  house,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of. 
thePriory,  as  the  residence  of  tlie  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St  Patriot 
In  DuhUn  the  reputation  of  his  talents  and  his  convivial  powers 
introduced  him  to  every  circle  to  which  he  could  denre  to  have 
access ;  in  the  country  he  entered  into  all  the  sports  and  manners  of 
his  less  polished  neighbours,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  it  was  with 
them  alone  that  he  had  passed  and  was  to  pass  his  days.'  The  ordi- 
nary routine  of  his  profession,  took  hini  twice  every  year  to  Mnn- 

•  S[r  Wmivn  Burrouglii,  Bsd.,  iriervBrdg  ooe  ot  the  Jidgea  of  (he  niptema  cniirl  at 
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■ter  ;*  and  amoog  the  many  &ttractigits  of  that  Circuit,  he  always 
considered,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  the  frequent  opportunitjes  it  gave 
him  of  visiting  and  spending  some  happr  hours  with  two  of  his  old- 
est ^nd  dearest  friends  (once  his  college  iellow-atudents),  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Crawford,  of  Lismore,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Gary,  of  Clon- 
mel ;  both  of  them  persons  unknown  to  fame,  but  both  so  estimable, 
as  men,  and  scholars,  and  companions,  that  his  taste  and  affections 
were  perpetually  recalling  him  to  the  charms  of  their  society. 

It  may  not  be  a  very  dignified  circiunstance  in  his  history,  yet 
it  roust  be  mentioned  that  his  arrival  at  Newmarket  was  always 
considered  there  as  a  most  important  event.  Gibbon  somewhere 
observes  that  one  of  the  liveliest  pleasures  which  the  pride  of  man 
can  enjoy,  is  to  reappeaj  in  a  more  splendid  condition  among 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  obscurity.      If  Mr.  Curran  had 
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been  proud,  he  migbt  hare  enjoyed  this  pleasure  to  the  fiilL 
Upon  the  occasion  of  every  return  to  the  scene  of  childhood, 
visits  and  congratulations  upon  his  increaang  fame  poured  in 
upon  "the  counsellor"  from  every  aide.  "  His  visitors"  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  description)  "  were  of  each  sex  and  of  every  rani:, 
and  their  greetings  were  of  a£  many  kinds.  Some  were  delivered 
in  Gngtish,  and  some  in  Irish,  and  some  in  a  language  that  was  a 
sort  of  a  compromise  between  the  two — some  were  communicated 
verbally — some  by  letter  or  by  deputy,  the  absentees  being  just  at 
that  moment  '  in  trouble,'  which  generally  meant,  having  been 
lately  committed  for  aome  'unintentional'  misdemeanour,  from 
the  consequences  of  which,  who  could  extricate  them  so  success- 
fiilly  as  '  the  counsellor )'  some  came  in  prose — some  in  all  the 
pomp  of  verse ;  for  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  roving  bard  (of  whom  Mr. 
Curran  used  to  say,  that  if  his  imagination  could  have  carried 
him  as  for  as  his  legs  did,  he  would  have  been  the  most  astonish- 
ing poet  of  the  age),  was  never  absent ;  at  whatever  stage  of  their 
poetical  circuit  he  and  hia  itinerant  muse  might  be,  the  moment 
certain  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  master  of  the  Priory 
had  arrived,  they  instantly  took  a  short  cut  across  the  country, 
and  laid  their  periodical  offering  at  the  feet  of  him  whose  high 
fortune  they  had  of  course  beer,  the  first  to  predict" 

All  theae  petty  honours  gratified  his  heart,  if  not  his  pride,  and 
he  never  fastidiously  rejected  them.  Those  who  came  from  the 
mere  ambition  of  a  personal  interview,  he  sent  away  glorying  in 
their  reception,  and  delighted  with  his  condescension  and  urbanity; 
to  those  who  seemed  inclined  ''  to  carry  away  anything  rather  than 
an  appetite,"  he  gave  a  dinner.  The  vill^i;e  disturber  of  the 
peace  had  once  more  a  promise  that  hia  rescue  should  be  effected 
at  the  ensuing  assizes,  while  the  needy  laureat  seldom  failed  to  receive 
the  "  croum"  which  he  had  "  long  preferred  to  the  freshest  laurels."* 

Mmtd  In  ■  >hon  will  imitmbltiDug  speclnien  or  hLi  faToutlte  art.  Hli  muia  it  ons  time 
bcouKH  ImporUiiiitc,  thatUr.  Oamn  rnond  ItiBCMurj  to  dLKonrifg  tier  tddrtuw; 
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[Daring  the  SeasJon  of  1V87,  Mr.  Cuma  constantly  attended 
a  his  parliamentary  duties.      At   the    commencement   of  the 
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SemioD  of  1780,  and  again  in  1787,  th«  Viceroy's  speech  alluded 
to  the  disturbanoee  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  On  the  latter  ooca- 
uon,  a  vehement  debate  arose  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
Ticeregal  missiTe,  and  Cnrran  delivered  a  speech  which  Davia 
calls  "  one  of  Mb  beat  in  parliament,'*    The  government  party 
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declared  that  the  dieturbanoe  almost  eiclusiTely  connated  of 
rediUuice  to  the  clergy  (%.  e^  to  tithes),  and  accused  the  landlords 
of  grinding  the  people  and  abetting  the  disturbances,  and 
demanded  fresh  pow««.  Fitzgibbon,  then  Attoroey-Oeneral, 
speaking  of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  Province  of  Munater, 
said,  "  I  know  it  is  impotnble  for  human  wretchedness  to  exceed 
that  of  the  mUeraiU  peasantry  in  that  provinee.  I  know  that  the 
unhappy  lejtanls.are  ground  to  powder  by  relentieis  landlordtP 
The  Address  was  au  echo  of  the  viceregal  speech,  and  Currati 
moved  an  amendment  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  ordinary  powen 
of  the  law  were  fiilly  adequate,  if  duly  exerted,  to  punish  and 
restrain  the  excesses  compluned  o^  and  also,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  burthens  of  the  people  by  every  honorable  mode  of 
retrenchment.  In  proposing  this,  Gurran  entered  fiilly  into  the 
causes  of  the  genend  distress  which  had  produced  partial  dis- 
turbances. "Unbound  to  the  sovereign  by  any  proof  his  affec- 
tion, unbound  to  government  by  any  instance  of  its  protection, 
unbound  to  the  country,  or  to  the  soil,  by  being  destitute  of  any 
property  in  it,  'tia  no  wonder  that  the  peasantry  should  be  up  for 
rebellion  and  revolt;  so  tar  from  being  matter  of  surprise,  it  must 
naturally  have  been  expected."  Another  passage  is  very  good : 
— "  I  have  read  the  history  of  other  nations,  and  I  have  read  the 
history  of  yours.  I  have  seen  bow  hiqtpily  you  emerged  from 
insignificance,  and  obtained  your  Constitution.  But  when  you 
washed  this  Constitution  with  the  waters  which  were  to  render  it 
invulnerable,  like  the  mother  of  Achilles,  you  forgot  that  (he 
part  by  which  you  held  it  was  untouched  on  the  immersion ;  it 
was  benumbed,  and  not  rendered  invulnerable,  and  therefore  it 
^ould  attract  your  nicest  care." 

On  January  23d,  1787,  again  alluding  to  ihei  disturbances,  Mr. 
Curran  said,  "  The  low  and  contemptible  state  of  your  magistracy 
is  the  canse  of  mnch  evil,  particularly  in  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 
I  say  Kingdom,  fbr  it  seema  absolutely  not  a  part  of  tba  same 
county." 
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Id  what  was  called  tbe  KigLt  Bay  Oatii,  there  was  a  clause 
authorizing  magistrates  to  pull  down  Koman  Catholic  Churches  at 
which  combinations  nhould  be  formed,  or  unlawful  oaths  adminis- 
tered. On  February  19tb,  1787,  on  the  motion  for  the  committol 
of  the  bill,  this  clause  was  objected  to,  and,  though  not  insisted 
on,  was  strongly  defended  by  the  AUoraey-General,  Fitzgibbon. 
Mr.  Curran  declared  that  such  an  act  would  be  a  proclamatioo 
of  a  religious  war  in  Ireland. 

On  the  following  day,  on  the  motion  that  the  application  .of 
the  bill  be  limited  to  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  Mr. 
Curran  supported  the  limitation — which  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority. 

On  March  the  12th,  1787,  on  the  renewal  of  the  lost  bill  for 
limiting  peusions,  Mr.  Curran  again  sapport«d  it ;  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
that,  if  tranquillity  were.restored  at  the  next  opening  of  the  Session, 
the  House  would  condder  the  tithe  question.  Speaking  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  he  said,  "  I  wiU  never  hear  of  any  attempt  to 
injure  their  legal  rights,  I  love  their  religion ;  there  is  only  one 
religion  under  Heaven  which  I  love  more  than  the  Protestant,  but 
I  confess  there  is  one — the  Christian  religion."  Grattan's  motion 
was  lost,  without  a  division. 

It  was  sought  to  introduce  inta  Ireland,  the  English  Nari- 
gation  Law,  ori^nated  by  Cromwell,  in  16S0,  and  carried  out  by 
12th  Charles  IL,  c.  18.  The  Dublin  merchants  petitioned  against 
it.  Fitzgibbon  jnsulted  their  petition,  Grattan  moved  an  amended 
clause  (not  carried)  that  the  act  should  bind  Ireland,  only  while 
the  benefits  and  restraints  of  it  were  equal  in  the  two  countries. 
He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Curran,  who  said  that  the  Navigation 
Act  was  founded  on  principles  of  imperial  monopoly — to  depress 
tha  rivals  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  advance  the  power  of  the  navy. 
To  accept  it  would  be  to  deprive  Ireland  of  a  great  commercial 

In  the  year  1787  Mr.  Curran  viuted  France,  a  countiy  for  whose 
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literature  aDd  manners  he  had  had  a  veiy  euly  predilection.  The 
following  letters  give  an  account  of  lu  first  impression  on  him ; 
and,  however  carelessly  written,  their  insertion  will  be  at  least 
some  relief  to  the  harsher  scenes  of  political  contention,  which 
occupy  BO  much  of  his  future  history, 

DVTi,  rndar,  Anfut  Sl>t,lieT. 

'<  My  last  from  Brighton  told  you  I  was  setting  s^l — I  did  so 
about  eight  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  and  after  a  pleasant  Toyage, 
landed  here  this  day  at  twelve.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  Rouen, 
where  I  shall  probably  remain  two  dr  three  days. 

"  I  cannot  say  the  first  view  of  France  has  made  a  very  fevour- 
able  impression  on  me.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  best  lodging- 
room  in  the  best  inn  of  Dieppe,  rh6tel  de  la  Ville  de  Londres. 
Monsieur  de  la  Rue,  the  host,  danced  up  to  me  on  .board  tli« 
packet,  did  everything  I  wanted,  and  offered  a  thousaod  servicea 
that  I  had  no  occasion  for.  I  mounted  to  my  present  apartment 
by  a  flight  of  very  awkward  stairs ;  the  steps,  some  of  brick,  some 
of  wood,  but  most  of  both.  The  room  contains  two  old  fantastical 
chests  of  drawers;  a  table,  on  which  I  now  writ«;  four  chairs, 
with  cane  backs  and  bottoms ;  and  a  bed,  five  feet  from  the  bricks 
that  compose  the  floor  (the  first  floor);  the  walls  half  dbvered 
vrith  lime  and  half  with  a  miserable  tapestry.  I  dined  very  well, 
however,  on.  a  onalt  fish  like  a  trout,  a  beefttesk,  and  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy,  which  the  maid  that  attended  me  would  not  admit  to 
be  '  chevalier.' 

"  I  then  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  and,  God  knows,  a  sad 
sight  it  is:  it  seems  to  have  been  once  better,  but  it  is  now 
strength  fallen  into  rain,  and  finery  sunk  into  decay.  It  smote 
me  with  a  natural  sentiment  of  the  mortality  of  all  human  things; 
and  I  was  led  by  an  easy  transition  to  inquire  for  tlie  churches. 
I  inquired  of  a  decent-looking  man,  who  sat  at  a  door,  knitting 
stockings,  and  he,  with  great  civili^,  stopped  his  needles,  and 
directed  me  to  the  church  of  St  Jacqaes,  having  first  told  me  how 
fine  it  was,  and  how  many  years  it  was  built.    It  has  a  profiukHi 
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of  sculpture  in  it,  and,  I  suspect,  not  of  the  beat  tdml ;  howerer, 
the  solemnity  of  the  whole  made  amends,  and  indeed,  I  thiuk, 
well  might,  for  that  de&aaaaj,  to  me  who  un  so  ]itt]<j  a  connois- 
seur in  the  matter.  I  could  not  but  respect  the  dirintereBtedneas 
and  piety  of  our  ancestors,  who  laboured  so  much  to  teach  pos- 
terity the  mortality  of  man ;  and  yet,  on  turning  the  idea  a  little, 
I  could  not  but  suspect  that  the  vain-glory  of  the  builders  of  pyra- 
mids and  temples  was  no  small  incentive  to  their  labours;  why 
else  engrave  the  lessons  of  mortality  in  characters  intended  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  thus  become  an  exception  to  the  rule  they 
vould  establish !    But  I  am  turning  preacher  instead  of  traveller. 

-  "I  reserved  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  last  Every 
nation,  'tis  sud,  has  a  peculiar  feature.  I  trust  poor  France  shall 
not  be  judged  ot,  in  that  pcnnt,  by  Dieppe.  I  had  expectod  to  see 
something  jodd  on  my  ^^val,  but  I  own  T  was  unprepared  for 
what  I  met ;  the  day  was  warm,  and,  perhaps,  the  bett«r  sort  of 
pec^le  were  all  within.  Many  hundreds  were  busy  on  the  quays 
and  streets,  but  any  thing  so  squalid,  so  dirty,  and  so  ugly,  I 
really  never  saw.  At  some  little  distance,  I  mistook  the^  women 
for  sailors,  with  long  boddices,  and  petticoats  not  completely 
covering  their  knees,  which  I  really  took  for  trousers ;  however, 
on  a  n^rer  view,  I  saw  their  heads  covered  with  linen  caps,  tbor 
beards  unsh&ved,  and  perceived  they  wore  slif^rs  with  ratha- 
high  heels;  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  robust  shape  of  their 
Ic^  and  their  unusual  strut,  I  ascertuned  their  sex  sufficiently  for 
a  traveller. 

"  I  may  say,  truly,  I  did  not  see  a  being  this  day  between  the 
mges  of  fifteen  and  flfty.  I  own  I  was  therefore  surprised  to  find 
that  there  were  children;  for  such  I  foind  to  be  a  parcel  of 
strange  little  figures ;  the  female  ones  with  velvet  hoods,  and  the 
male  with  their  little  curied  heads  covered  with  woollen  nightcajpo, 
regardless  of  the  example  ol'  their  hardy  old  fathers,  if  they  were 
not  their  grandsiros,  who  carried  about  heads  without  a  lunr  or  a 
hat  to  protect  them. 

'  "Is  tnitht  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  so  many  contradictiona  aa 
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I  have  met  with  here  even  in  a  few  hours.  Even  thou^  I  ehoold 
not  mention  the  height  of  their  beds,  nor  the  unnieldiness  of  their 
Ariages,  as  if  the  benefit  of  rest  was  reserved  for  vaulters  and 
rope-dancers,  and  the  indolent  and  helpless  only  were  intended  to 
change  their  place ;  but  perhaps  those  impresdons  are  only  the 
first  and  the  mistaken  views  of  a  traveller,  that  ought  to  see  more 
and  reflect  more  before  he  forms  his  opinions.  I  believe  so,  too; 
and,  if  I  clftuige  or  correct  them,  the  French  nation  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  my  change  of  opinion.  If  not,  I  hope  my  mistake  will 
not  do  much  injury  to  the  power,  or  riches,  or  vanity  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"J.  P.  C." 

A  few  days  after,  in  a  letter  from  Rouen,  he  says :  "  I  still  find 
myself  confirmed  every  day  in  a  preference  for  my  own  poor 
country.  The  social  turn  of  these  people  certainly  has  the  advan- 
tage ;  their  manners  are  wonderfully  open  and  pleasant ;  but  still, 
in  everything  I  have  yet  seen,  I  have  obsenvd  a  strange  medley 
of  squalid  finery  and  b^^garly  ostentation,  with  a  want  of  finishing 
in  every  article  of  building  or  manu&cture,  that  marks  them  at 
least  a  century  behind  us.  Yet  have  they  their  pleasant  points: 
gay,  courteous,  temperate,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-accommodated,  they 
seem  to  have  been  negligent  only  in  what  regarded  themselves, 
and  generously  to  have  laboured  in  what  may  render  them  ^ree- 
able  to  their  visitors." 

As  Mr.  Gurran  travelled  on  towards  Paris,  he  received  a  mark 
of  public  attention,  for  which  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted 
to  his  eloquent  defenc«  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  already 
mentioned.  His  friend,  the  Reverend  Arthur  O'Leary  (more 
generally  called  Father  O'Leary*),  knowing  that  he  was  to  pass 

*  Arthur  O'Ltar^,  barn  d  Cork,  >nd  ednuted  tn  Frui«,  wu  >  CKpncbiD  friir  or  tb* 
order  of  SI.  rraacU.  He  wu  k  Ima  ud  tried  pMriat,  n  nit  u  veil  »  i  humauHit,  und 
■  elesr-hoded,  powirfal  wrlMr.    Id  deipilr  (or  hie  country,  he  retired  la  Enftind,  miil    , 
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through  a  pardcular  town,  wrote  to  the  superior  of  a  convent  in 
the  neighbourhood,  deacribing  the  traveller  that  was  shortly  to 
arrive  there,  and  requesting  that  so  ardent  a  friend  of  their  flli- 
gion  should  be  welcomed  and  entertained  with  all  courtesy  and 
honour.  Ur.  Curran  no  sooner  reached  the  place,  than  he 
received  a  presang  invitation  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  con- 
vent He  accordingly  proceeded  thither,  and  was  met  at  the 
gates  by  the  abbot  and  his  brethren  in  procession.  The  keys  of 
the  convent  were  presented  to  him,  and  his  arrival  huled  in  a 
Latin  oration,  setting  forth  his  praises  and  their  gratitude  for  hia 
uoble  protection  of  a  suffering  brother  of  tieir  church. 

Their  Lalin  was  so  bad,  that  the  stranger,  without  he^tation, 
replied  in  the  same  language.  After  eipressing  hia  general 
acknowledgments  for  their  hospitality,  he  assured  them  that 
nothing  could  be  more  truly  gratifying  to  him  than  to  redde  for 
a  few  days  among  them ;  tliat  he  should  feel  himself  perfectly  at 
home  in  their  society;  for  that  he  wag  by  no  means  a  stranger  to 
tlie  habits  of  a  monastic  life,  being  himself  no  less  than  a  Prior 
of  an  Order  in  his»wn  country — the  Order  of  SL  Patrick,  or  the 
Monks  of  the  Screw.  Their,  fame,  he  added,  might  tever  have 
reached  the  Abbot's  ears,  but  he  would  undertake  to  assert  for 
them,  that,  though  the  brethren  of  other  Orders  might  be  more 
celebrated  for  learning  how  to  die,-  the  "Monks  of  the  Screw" 
were,  as  yet,  unequalled  for  knowing  how  to  live.  As,  however, 
humility  was  their  great  tonet  and  uniform  practice,  he  would 
^ve  an  example  of  it  upon  the  present  occasion,  and,  instead  of 
accepting  all  the  keys  which  the  Abbot  had  so  liberally  offered, 
would  merely  take  chaige,  while  he  stayed,  of  the  key  of  the 
wine-cellar. 

This  little  playful  sally  was  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  of  good 
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humour  with  which  it  was  offered ;  and  the  traveller,  afUr  passing 
two  or  three  days  with  the  Abhot,  and  pleasing  every  one  by  his 
vivacity  and  conciliating  mati'^ers,  procieeded  oa  hia  journey,  not 
without  a  most  pressing  invitavton  to  take  advantage  of  any  future 
occasion  of  revisiting  his  friends  at  the  convent. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  one  of  bis  letters  from  Paris : 

"  FiUB,  SeptemlKr  10,  1T8T. 

**  I  have  been  all  about  the  world  with  the  Carletons,*  visiting 
churches,  libraries,  pictures,  operas,  itc.  Yesterday,  we  went  to 
Versailles,  and,  though  a  week-day,  had  the  good  tuck  to  see  his 
Majestyf  at  chapel,  after  which  we  went  out  hunting;  after  which 
we  viewed  the  palace,  the  gardens,  statues,  &c. ;  bought  two  pwr 
of  garters  at  a  pedlar's  stall  in  an  ante-chamber  adjoining  the  . 
great  gallery,  and  so  returned  to  town.  All  that  could  be  seen, 
even  on  a  Sunday,  besides,  would  be  the  Queen,  who  would  proba- 
bly take  very  little  notice  of  her  visitors ;  bo  I  shall  probably,  I 
think,  go  no  more  fo  Versailles.  Mr.  BoyseJ  is  perfectly  well.  I 
have  written  to  him  this  day.  My  health,  thank  God,  has  been 
perfectly  good  since  I  came  here,  to  which,  I  suppose,  the  temper- 
ance of  this  country  has  contributed  not  a  little.  I  am  early  as 
usual ;  read,  write,  dine,  go  to  the  coffee-house,  the  play,  aa  usual ; 
onetday  now  seems  to  be  the  former,  and  I  be^n  to  he  vexed  at 
its  being  the  model  of  the  next  Perhaps  upon  earth  there  can- 
not be  found  in  one  city  such  a  variety  of  amusements :  if  you 
walk  the  Boulevards  in  the  evening,  you  see  at  least  ten  thousand 
persons  employed  in  picking  the  pockets  of  as  many  millions, 
reckoning  players,  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  buffoons,  bird-sellers, 
b^ar-dances,  learned  beasts,  Ac.  Yet,  I  begin  to  grow  satiated, 
ar.i  often  wish  for  a  more  tranquil  habitation." 

Among  the  traits  of  French  manners,  which  Mr.  Curran,  upon 
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his  ratum,  related  as  having  greatly  entertained  him,  was  the 
following  little  incident,  which  will  be  also  found  to  be  perfectly 
characteristic  of  his  own. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  in  a  bos,  at  the  French  Opera, 
between  an  Irish  noblewoman,  whom  he  had  accompanied  there, 
and  a  very  young  Parisian  female.  Both  the  ladies  were  pecu- 
liarly intereadng  in  their  appearance,  and  very  soon  discovered  a 
strong  inclination  to  converse,  but,  unluckily,  each  was  ignorant 
of  the  other's  language.  To  relieve  their  anxiety,  Mr.  Gurran 
volunteered  to  be  their  interpreter,  or,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  be 
the  carrier  of  their  thoughts,  amd  accountable  for  their  safe  deli- 
very." They  accepted  the  offei  with  delight,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  vigorous  course  of  observadons  and  inquiries  upon 
dress  and  fiubion,  and  such  commonplace  subjecte;  but  their 
interpreter,  betraying  his  trust,  changed  and  interpolated  so 
much,  that  the  dialogue  soon  became  purely  his  own  invention. 
He  managed  it,  however,  with  so  much  dexterity,  transmitting 
between  the  parties  so  many  finely-turned  compliments,  and  ele- 
gant repartees,  that'tlie  unsuspecting  ladies  became  fascinated 
with  each  other.  The  Parisian  demmielle  was  in  raptures  with 
the  wit  and  colloquial  eloquence  of  milady,  whom  she  declared  to 
he  parfailement  aimable  ;  while  the  latter  protested  that  she  now, 
for  the  first  time,  felt  the  full  charm  of  French  vivacity.  At 
length,  when  their  mutual  admiration  was  raised  to  its  most  ecsta-  . 
tie  height,  the  wily  interpreter,  in  conveying  some  very  innocent 
question  from  his  countrywoman,  converted  it  into  an  anxious 
demand,  if  she  might  be  favoured  with  a  kiss.  "  Mais  oui,  mon 
Dieu,  oui  I"  cried  out  the  animated  girl ;  "  j'allois  le  proposer  moi- 
m6me ;"  and,  springing  across  Mr.  Curran,  imprinted  an  empha- 
tic salutation,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  upon  each 
cheek  of  hia  fiiir  companion ;  and  then  turning  to  him,  added, 
"  vraiment,  monsieur,  madame  votre  amie  est  un  veritable  ange." 
The  latter  never  discovered  the  deception ;  but,  a^  her  return  to 
Ireland,  used  of^n  to  remind  Mr.  Curran  of  the  circumstance,  and 
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ask  "what  in  the  world  the  young  lady  could  hava  meant  by 
such  Btrange  con3ftct!"  to  which  he  would  only  aruhly  reply: 
"Come,  come,  your  ladyship  must  know  that  there  is  but  one 
thing  in  the  world  that  it  amid  have  meant,  and  the  meaning  of 
that  is  so  literal,  that  it  does  not  require  a  commentator." 

The  name  of  Mr.  Boyse  occurred  in  his  last  letter ;  the  friend 
of  his  childhood,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Curran  the  most  cordial 
intercourse  continued,  until  death  dissolved  it.*  The  delicacy  of 
that  gentleman's  health  had  obliged  him  to  reside,  for  several 
years  past,  upon  the  Continent,  from  which  he  regularly  corres- 
ponded with  his  former  pupil.  One  of  his  letters,  written  in  this 
year,  shall  be  inserted,  as  an  eiiample  of  the  kind  and  confidential 
feeling  that  perradee  them  all. 

"to  J.  p.  CCRKAN,  esq. — XLt  PLACB,  DUBUS. 


"Dbar  Jack, 

"I  hope  my  friend's  affairs  are  going  well,  and  flourishing  as 
when  I  left  him :  mine,  I  suppose,  are  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, so  that  I  almost  dread  to  make  inquiry  about  them. 
My  health  has  been  so  good  this  winter,  that  I  came  from  Aix 
here  to  escort  a  Mr.  Low  and  family,  my  relations,  who  are  on 
their  road  to  England  and  Ireland.  To-morrow,  I  return  to  Mtc- 
Ia-Chiq)elle,  for  the  reminder  of  the  winter.  I  hope  you  were 
paid  the  money  I  drew  on  you  for,  as  I  must  soon  draw  on  you 
again  for  £60.  If  I  have  no  fonds  at  Newmarket,  I  shall  write 
to  Dick  Boyse  to  pay  you,  and  shall  always  take  care  that  you 
shall  be  no  sufferer  by  me. 

"Let  me  hear  how  you  go  on,  and  what  chance  you  have 
of  the  bench.  I  wish  you  had  realized  seven  or  eight  hundred  a 
year  for  your  family.  Is  your  health  good,  and  your  life  regu- 
lar! I  saw  Grattan  and  Fitz^bbon  at  Spa ;  the  former  fKendly 
and  agceeibte,  the  latter  disagreeable  to  every  one,     I  dined  with 

•  Hi.  BgjM  dM  > 
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him  and  Mr.  Orde,  at  a  club  where  we  are  members,  but  he  was 
BOlema  and  displeasing  to  us  all.  My  complimeDts  to  Orattau 
and  his  wife,  and  ask  him  for  her  on  my  part ;  she  is  very 
amiable.  What  is  to  become  of  us  with  the  White  Boys)  If 
I  am  not  an  absolute  beggar,  I  will  go  home  the  latt«r  end  of  the 
summer.  How  go  on  all  your  children  i  An  account  of  younelf 
and  them  will  give  me  pleasure.  With  best  wishes  to  you  all, 
"  I  am,  dear  Jack,  yours,  sincerely, 

"  Hat.  Botse," 

Mr.  Boyse  came  over  to  Ireland  in  the  following  year.  Upon 
the  morning  of  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  as  he  was  on  hia  way 
to  Elly  Place,  he  was  met  by  his  friend,  who  was  proceed- 
ing in  grebt  haste  to  the  Courts,  and  had  only  time  to  wel- 
come him,  and  bid  him  defer  his  visit  tdll  the  hour  of  din- 
ner. Mr.  Curran  invited  a  number  of  the  eminent  men  at 
the  bar  to  meet  Mr.  Boyse ;  and  on  returning  home  at  a  late 
hour  from  court,  with  some  of  his  guests,  found  the  clergyman, 
still  in  his  travelling  dress,  seated  in  a  familiar  posture  at  the  fire, 
with  a  foot  resting  upon  each  side  of  the  grate.  "Well,  Jack," 
said  he  turning  round  his  head,  but  never  altering  his  portion, 
"here  have  I  been  for  this  hour  past,  admiring  all  the  fine  things 
that  I  see  around  me,  and  wondering  where  you  could  have 
got  them  all."  "You  would  not  dare,"  returned  Mr.  Curran, 
deeply  affected  by  the  recoUections  which  the  observation  called 
up,  "  to  assume  such  an  attitude,  or  use  so  little  ceremony,  if  you 
were  not  consdous  that  every  thing  you  see  is  your  own.  Yes, 
my  first  and  best  of  friends,  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for  it 
all.  The  tittle  boy  whose  mind  you  formed,  and  whose  hopes 
you  animated,  profiting  by  your  instructions,  has  risen  to 
eminence  and  affluence ;  but  tlie  work  is  yours ;  what  you  see  is 
but  the  paltry  stucco  upon  the  building  of  which  y<m  lud  the 
foundation."* 

•  Mr.  RiLIlpi  hu  workad  op  thli  losldaiil  lata  t.  nrr  dnmatli  •Hu-liat  «ttba« 
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pn  1788,  the  Parliamentary  Reports  only  gave  one  speech  by 
Mr.  Curran.  It  was  on  contraband  trade,  and  bears  data  Febru- 
ary 10,  1788.  It  is  ni>t  without  a  touch  of  wit  and  quaintness. 
After  saying  that  high  duties  were  a  premium  to  the  contraband 
trader,  he  continued,  "The  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who 
conduct  the  revenue  department  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance 
which  hnppened  in  our  University  some  time  ago.  The  lads  had 
got  a  custom  of  breaking  the  lamps.  For  a  long  time  there  could 
be  found  no  remedy  for  this  grievance,  but  mending  them 
when  broken,  fill  at  length  a  very  sagacious  member  of  the  Board 
of  Fellows  hit  upon  a  very  extraordinary  eipedient.  '  The  lamps,' 
said  he,  '  c.innot  be  well  broken  in  the  daytime  without  imme- 
diate detection,  wherefore  if  they  were  taken  down  at  night- 
fall every  evening,  and  put  up  every  morning,  the  mischief  might 
be  prevented  !'  The  learned  doctor's  argument  has  been  adopted 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  revenue :  they  find  that  smu^ling  has 
risen- to  a  great  height,  they  then  shut  up  the  ports,  thereby 
making  them  of  no  use."] 

This  year  (1788)  Mr.  Curran  visited  Holland,  from  which  hs 
writes  aa  follows : 

"  Hn.TaamLDis,  Anfut  1,  ITSS. 

"Juat  landed,  after  a  voyage  of  forty-two  hours,  having 
left  Harwich,  Wednesday,  at  six  in  the  evening.  We  are  juat 
setting  out  in  a  treckscuit  for  Rotterdam. 

"  I  can  say  little,  even  if  I  had  time,  of  the  first  impres- 
sion that  Holland  makes  on  a  traveller.  The  country  seems  as  if 
it  were  swimming  tor  its  life,  so  miserably  low  does  it  appear; 
and  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  its  inhabitants,  I  ihould 
not  feel  myself  much  interested  in  the  event  of  a  struggle.  We 
were  obliged  to  put  up  an  orange  cockade  on  our  entrance.  We 
have  juat  dined,  and  I   am  so   disturbed  by  the  settling  the 
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bill,  and  the  disputes  about  guilders  and  edveis,  &c^  that  I  must 
conclude. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"J.  P.  C." 


"You  can't  enpect  to  find  much  eolerUIinnieat  in  any  let- 
ter from  Holland.  The  subject  must  naturally  be  as  flat  as 
the  country,  in  which,  literally,  there  is  not  a  single  eminence 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water,  the  greater  part  lying 
much  below  it  We  met  Mr.  Hannay,  a  Scotchman,  on  the  pas- 
s^e,  who  had  set  out  on  a  similar  errand.  We  joined  accord- 
ingly. A  tew  momenta  atW  my  letter  from  Helvoetsluys  was 
written,  we  set  out  in  a  treckscuit  for  Rotterdam,  where,  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-four  hours  easy  smI,  we  arrived  without 
any  accident,  notwithstanding  some  struggle  between  an  adverse 
wind  and  the  horse  that  drew  us.  We  staid  there^  only  one  day, 
and  next  day  set  out  for  the  Hague,  a  most  beaudfd  village,  the 
seat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  residence  of  most  of 
the  principal  Dutch.  Yesterday  we  left  it,  and  on  going  aboard 
found  four  inhabitants  of  Rouen,  and  acquaintances  of  my 
old  friend  Dn  Pont.  We  were  extremely  amused  with  one 
of  them,  a  little  thing  about  four  feet  long,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  hia  life  a  traveller.  He  admired  the  abundance  of  the  waters, 
the  beauty  of  the  windmills,  and  the  g^eat  opulence  of  Hol- 
land, which  he  thought  easy  t«  be  accounted  for,  considering 
that  Btrangers  paid  a  penny  a  mile  for  travelling,  wtiich  was 
double  what  a  French  gentleman  was  obliged  to  pay  at  home ; 
nor  could  it  otherwise  be  possible  for  so  many  individuals  to 
indulge  in  the  splendor  of  so  many  country  villas  as  we  saw 
ranged  along  the  banks  of  the  canals,  almost  every  one  of  which 
had  a  garden  and  menagerie  annexed.  The  idea  of  the  menage- 
rie he  caught  at  the  instant  from  a  large  poultry  coop,  which  he 
spied  at  the  front  of  one  of  those  little  boxes,  ami-  which 
contained  half  a  dozen  turkeys  and  aa  many  hens. 
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"The  ereniog,  yeaterday,  brought  ua  to  Amsterdam.  We  had 
an  interpreter  who  spoke  no  language.  We  knew  not,  under 
heaven,  where  to  go;  spoke  in  vain  to  every  feUow-paasenger, 
but  got  nothing  in  return  but  Dutch ;  among  the  rest  to  a  peraon 
in  whom,  notwithstanding  the  smoke,  I  thought  I  saw  something 
of  English.  At  length  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  He  directed  us  to  an  inn ;  said  he  some- 
times anmsed  himself  with  concealing  bis  country,  and  that 
once  at  Rotterdam  he  carried  on  the  joke  for  five  days,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  some  unfortunate  Englishmen,  whs 
knew  nobody,  and  dined  every  day  at  the  table  d'hfite  he  fre- 
quented. Last  night  we  saw  a  French  comedy  and  opera 
tolerably  performed.  This  day  we  spent  in  viewing  the  port, 
stad-house,  &c.,  and  shall  depart  to-morrow  for  Rotterdam 
or  Utrecht,  on  our  way  to  Antwerp. 

"  You  cannot  expect  much  observation  from  a  visitor  of  a  day : 
the  impression,  however,  of  a  stranger,  cannot  be  favourable 
U>  the  people,  They  have  a  strange  appearance  of  the  cleanli- 
ness, for  which  they  are  famous,  and  of  the  dirt  that  makes 
it  necessary ;  their  outsides  only  have  T  seen,  and  I  am  satisfied 
abundantly  with  that  Never  shall  I  wish  to  return  to  a  country 
that  is  at  best  dreary  and  unhealthy,  and  is  no  longer  the  seat  of 
freedom;  yet  of  its  arbitrariness  I  have  felt  nothing  more  than 
the  necessity  of  wearing  an  orange  riband  in  my  hat  My  next 
will  be  from  Spa,  where  I  hope  to  be  in  siit  or  seven  days ;  till 
then  farewell. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"J.  P.  C." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

apon  tbe  Addreaa—Re^enc/ q^«■L^aTl — Farrutioa  i>f  the  If 
Corrui'B  ipeech  mod  mailan  upoD  LhD  dlvlt[aa  of  tbe  bomrda 
Anivered  bj  Sir  Bojie  Ruche— Mr.  Onrru'i  replj—Com 
Mijer  noberl— UWU  ol  Lord  CIbtc'i  eaceilr-AJdennui  Hi 


The  year  178S  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  intereel- 
ing  and  important  in  Mr.  Curran's  life.  From  hia  eDtrssce  iato 
Parliament  fae  tad  hitherto  been  chiefly  engaged  in  an  occasional 
desultory  resistance  to  the  Irish  administration,  rather  acting  with, 
than  belonging  to  the  party  in  opposition ;  but  in  this  year  a 
momentous  question  arose,  in  the  progress  and  consequence  of 
which,  there  was  such  a  development  of  the  system  by  which 
Ireland  was  in  future  to  be  governed,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
fix  his  political  destiny  for  ever,  by  irrevocably  connecting  himself 
with  those  whose  efforts  alone  he  thought  could  save  their 
country.  His  late  Majesty's  most  afflicting  indisposition  had 
taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  It  is  known  to 
all  that  upon  the  announcement  of  that  melancholy  event,  the 
British  parliament  proceeded  to  nominate  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  r^ent,  under  particular  limitations  and 
restrictions ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  the  Irish  ministry  were 
peculiarly  anxious  that  the  Irish  parliament  should  studiously 
imitate.  For  this  purpose  great  exertions  were  now  made  to  secure 
a  majority.  To  Mr,  Curran  it  was  communicated  that  his  support  of 
the  government  would  be  rewarded  with  a  judge's  place,  and  with 
the  eventual  prospect  of  a  peerage ;  but  he  was  among  those  who 
considered  it  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  that  tbe  Heir  Apparent  should  be  invited  by 
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address  to  assume  the  full  <iiid  unrestricted  eiercise  of  the  regal 
fimctionB ;  and  fortunately  for  his  &ine,  he  had  too  much  respect 
for  his  duties  and  his  character,  to  sacrifice  them  to  any  con- 
siderations of  personal  advancement 

The  Irish  administration  bad  be«u  snxious  to  defer  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature  until  the  whole  proceedings  respecting  the 
regency  should  be  completed  in  England,  in  the  hope  that  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  British  parliamei^t  might  be  followed  as  a  - 
precedent  in  Ireland ;  but  the  urgencies  of  the  public  business  not 
admitting  so  long  a  delay,  the  eefision  was  opened  on  the  6th  of 
February,  I?89,  by  the  viceroy  (the  Marquis  of  Buckingham), 
when  the  King's  illness  was  for  the  first  time  announced  to  the 
country.*  On  the  following  day,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  of 
thanks,  bis  Excellency's  late  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of 
I  Mr.  Curran 


I  of  delay.  I  deeply 
Lsposition :  it  is  not  so 
inks  to  the  messenger 


iDCIiTiDgbeforeuioi 
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that  brings  it  Instead  of  thanks  for  communicatiiig  it  no*,  it 
should  be  resented  as  an  outrage  upoo  us  that  be  did  not  cooimu- 
nicate  it  before.*  As  to  thanka  for  the  wishes  of  Ireland,  it  is  a 
strange  time  hi  the  noble  Marquis  to  call  for  it  I  do  not  wish 
that  an  untimely  vote  of  approb&don  should  mix  with  the  voice 
of  a  people's  lamentation :  it  ia  a  picture  of  g;eneral  mourning,  in 
*which  no  man's  vanity  ought  to  be  thrust  in  as  a  figure.  But  if  it 
is  pressed,  what  are  its  pretensions!  One  gentleman  (Mr.  Boyd) 
has  lost  hundreds  a  year  by  his  arte,  and  defends  him  on  that 
ground;  another  (Mr.  Corry)  praises  his  economy  for  increaung' 
salaries  in  the  ordnance — the  economy  of  the  noble  lord  is  then 
to  be  proved  only  by  public  or  by  private  losses.  Another  right 
honourable  gentleman  (the  Attomey-OeneraJ)  has  psinted  him  aa 


int,  iDmedlUelr  ifter,  exblWtsd  irmptaiga  of  biUDllr.    tar  kuk 


poglUoD  h«ttl  on  bjWirren'i  pmgniiilleUlan.    WUIlun  PLtt.>Dil  Uie  mlnlaMrtal  pin; 

pflDsablei  ftnd  tbfti  (he  PriDoe  oT  Wktu  (feltenrfcrdH  Ekorft  IV.)  wu  the  proper  penoa, 
BM  hti  bekr-appftrent,  U  b«  ippi^Dt^d.  Thea  Bhme  the  dlipatfl  u  to  the  degree  of  pover 
which,  u  the  Xing'!  rtpreimtatlTe,  the  Rcgenl  ehould  enrclie,  Foi  eonUnded  OiU  ha 
■honid  bkTe  the  nji,}  anlhoiilT  In  ■•  mncb  ploolEDdo  u  Uio  SonrelKn  hlnwir.  Pitt  >d- 
Taated  Ib«  DetsnUjsTid  1(«mU9  Dflmpoiiag  nrlDOi  mtrlstloDi  upon  hit  ■Qttaorllr. 
Pltfa  jirDpofltloD  «■•  carried,  ud  Uie  bill  hid  rcKchnt  <ti  lut  itig*,  In  the  Eagllih  Par- 
liament, when  Die  King  luddenlf  reooTered—ln  CDDiequence,  it  li  Hid,  of  llr.  WUIUh>T- 
Ing  ealnied  him  b;  ilcep,  brought  oo  bj  the  UH  of  a  pillow  ituDed  wiUi  hopa.  Hean- 
wtaile,  the  Irleh  ParllameDt  had  bailUj  carried  a  mmnrc  giTing  an  onralrliited  RefcncT 
to  the  Frlnce  of  Walei.  The  VIceroj,  having  refiued  to  traniiult  their  renlotloni  to 
London,  a  deputation  from  the  Irlah  Lordi  and  Commona  was  deapatehed  with  tbem, 

Ihealron  horaeback.  "Then,"  lald  Curran,  "  all  thii  wsrli  about  appointing  a  Be(ant 
It  gona  ibr  wMbing.  What  happineii  will  be  dUToud  aoong  bii  MajeitT'i  luldeola,  whM 
ihej  Kini  that  ha  b  now  able  toiatt  Oe  rfiM."— U. 
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m  man  of  uncouth  Da&nnera,  much  addicted  to  vulgar  aritHmetic, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  praise.  But  what  have  his  calculations 
done !  They  have  discovered  that  a  dismounted  trooper  may  be 
Btript  of  Lie  hjoU,  as  a  public  saving,  or  that  a  mutilated  veteran 
might  be  plundered  of  half  the  pittance  of  his  coals,  as  a  stop- 
page for  that  wooden  leg,  which  perhaps  the  humane  marquis 
might  consider  aa  the  most  proper  fuel  to  keep  others  warm. 

f  But  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Wolfe)*  has  defended  the  para- 
graph, as  in  fact  meaning  nothing  at  all.  I  confeae  I  find  the 
t^peat  to  the  compassion  of  the  puplic  stronger  than  that  to  their 
justice.  I  feel  for  the  reverses  of  human  Cate.  I  remember  this 
very  supplicant  for  a  compliment,  to  which  he,  pretends  only 
because  it  is  no  compliment;  drawn  into  this  city  by  the  people, 
harnessed  to  his  chariot,  through  streets  blazing  with  illumination ; 
and  now,  afler  more  than  a  year's  labour  at  computation,  he  has 
hazarded  on  a  pari^aph  stating  no  one  act  of  private  or  of  pub- 
lic good ;  supported  by  no  man  that  says  he  loves  him ;  defended, 
not  by  an  assertion  of  his  merit,  but  by  an  extenuation  of  his 
delinquency. 

"  For  my  part  I  am  but  littie  averse  to  accede  to  the  sentment 
of  au  honourable  friend  who  observed,  that  he  was  soon  to  leave 
us,  and  that  it  was  harsh  to  refuse  him  even  a  smaller  civility  than 
every  predecessor  for  a  century  had  got  As  for  me,  I  do  not 
oppose  his  being  borne  away  from  us  in  a  common  hearse  of  his 
political  ancestors;  I  do  not  wish  to  pluck  a  single  faded  plume 
from  the  canopy,  nor  a  single  rag  of  velvet  that  might  flutter  on 
the  pall.  Let  us  excuse  his  mannerB,  if  he  could  not  help  them; 
let  us  pass  by  a  little  peculation,  since,  as  an  honourable  member 
Fays,  it  was  for  his  brother;  and  let  us  rejoice  that  his  kindred 
were  not  more  numerous.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  my  teamed 
friend  who  defends  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  Viceroy  here,  under  a  party  that  had  taken  a  pecu- 
liar tine  in  Great  Britain,  should  not  have  avuled  bimeelf  of  his 
trust  to  forward  any  of  their  measures :  he  should  have  considered 

■  Mr.  Pitt  vu  8k  p*ft7  Ihiu  nfCrred  U.— M. 
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himwif  bound  by  duty  and  b;  delicacy  to  give  the  people  the 
enrlieet  notice  of  their  eituatiou,  and  to  have  religiously  abstained 
from  anj  act  that  could  add  lo  the  power  of  his  party,  or  embar- 
rass any  adminiatration  that  might  succeed  bim.  Instead  of  that, 
he  abused  hia  trust  by  proroguing  the  two  Houses,  and  has  dis- 
posed of  ereiy  office  that  became  vacant  in  the  interval,  besides 
reviving  others  thai  had  been  dormant  for  years.  Yet  the  honour- 
able member  says  he  acted  the  part  of  a  ftithful  steward.  I 
know  not  what  the  honourable  member's  idea  of  a  good  steward  is; 
I  will  tell  mine.  A  good  steward,  if  his  master  was  visited  by 
in^rmity  or  by  death,  would  secure  every  article  of  his  effects  for 
his  heir;  he  would  enter  into  no  conspiracy  with  his  tenants;  he 
would  remember  his  benefactor,  and  not  forget  his  interest.  I 
wtll  also  tell  my  idea  of  a  faitblem,  unprincipled  stewwd.  He 
would  avail  himself  of  the  moment  of  family  distraction ;  while 
the  filial  piety  of  the  son  was  attending  the  sick  bed  of  the 
father,  or  mourning  over  his  grave,  the  faithless  steward  would 
turn  the  melancholy  interval  to  his  private  profit;  he  would 
remember  his  own  interest,  and  forget  his  benefactor,  be  would 
endeavour  to  obliterate,  or  conceal  the  title  deeds ;  to  promote 
cabals  among  the  tenants  of  the  estate,  he  would  load  it  with 
fictitious  incumbrances;  he  would  reduce  it  to  a  wreck,  in  order 
to  leave  the  plundered  heir  no  resource  from  be^ary  except  con- 
tinuing bim  in  a  trust  which  he  had  been  vile  enough  to  betray. 
I  shall  not  appropiiate  either  of  these  portraits  to  any  man :  I  hope 
most  earnestly  that  no  man  may  be  found  in  the  community, 
whose  conscience  woidd  acknowledge  the  resemblance  of  the 
latter.* 

"I  do  not  think  the  pitiful  compliment  in  the  address  worthy 
a  debate  or  a  division  ;  if  any  gentleman  has  a  mind  to  stigma- 
tize the  object  of  it  by  a  poor,  hereditary,  unmeaning,  unmerited 
panegyric,  let  it  pass  ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  a  delay  at  once  so 
dangerous  and  so  disgraceful." 

Tbe  opposition  proved  upon  this  occasion  the  stronger  par^*, 

■  Allarwirdi  Lord  EnwudiD.^M. 
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^r.  Grattau'a  proposal  that  the  Ilth  of  February  should  be 
fixed  for  taldng  into  conBideralion  the  state  of  the  nation 
vaa  carried,  against  the  exertions  of  the  ministry  to  post- 
pone that  important  discussion  to  a  more  distant  day.  On 
the  11th  accordingly  both  Houses  met;  when,  upon  the  motion  of 
Hr.  Grattan  in  the  one,  and  of  Lord  Cfaarlemoot  in  the 
other,  the  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting  his 
royal  highness  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  style  and  title  of  Priace  Regent,  and  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  exercise  all  regal  fitnctions  during 
his  majesty's  indisposition,  was  carried  by  large  majorities  in 
both  houses.* 

The  particulars  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Ckimmons  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  in  whioh  Mr.  Cuiran  bore  a  distinguished 
part,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  detul  in  Ibis  place,  as  the 
legislative  union  has  for  ever  prevented  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  question;  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  observe,  that  the 
Whig  majority  who  planned  and  carried  the  measure  of  an 
address  were  influenced  by  two  leading  considerations.!  In  the 
first  place  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  proceeding  by  an  address 
was  the  only  one  which  would  not  compromise  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  They  conceived  the  present  situation  of 
Ireland  as  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  England  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution :  the  throne,  indeed,  was  not  actually 
vacant,  but  an  efficient  executive  was  wanting;    and  upon  the 
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BUne  principle  tbat  the  two  houses  in  En^uid  had,  of  th«r  ow^ 
uithoritj,  proceeded  to  supply  the  Tacancy  by  the  form  of  an 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  so  it  appeared  should  those  of 
Ireland  (an  equally  independent  legislature)  provide  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  third  estate  in  the  present  instance.  This 
line  of.  conduct  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Fitigibbon) ;  but  the  strongeet  of  his  arguments  ware  rather 
startling  than  convininng,  and  made  but  little  impres^on  opon 
the  majority,  vrho  justly  felt  that  a  great  constitutional  proceeds 
ing  upon  an  unforeseen  emergency  should  not  be  impeded  1^  any 
narrow  technical  objections,  even  though  they  had  been  more 
unanswerable  than  those  adduced  upon  this  occason.* 

Next  to  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
Whig  leaders  of  178&  were  actuated  by  the  prospects  of  advan- 
tage to  Ireland  which  they  atiticipat«d  from  the  change  of 
administration  and  of  system  that  were  expected  to  follow  their 
exertions.  They  were  anxious  to  invest  the  Heir  Apparent 
with  the  most  unrestrained  regal  authority,  in  the  fullest  con- 
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fidence  that  th«  beDcSta  on  which  they  calculated  would  be 
commensurate  with  tlie  power  to  confer  them.  How  &r  these 
sanguine  hopes  would  have  been  realized,  how  far  the  meaaurea  of 
a  mioiBtty  listening  to  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Fox  could  have  healed 
the  existing  discontents,  or  have  prevented  the  calamities  that 
succeeded,  must  now  be  matter  of  controversial  speculation,  his 
Majesty's  health  having  been  fortunately  restored  before  the 
arrangements  regiuding  the  Regency  were  yet  concluded. 

Although  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  this 
important  crids  has  beeii  generaUy  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  dangerous  spirit  of  independence  that  pervaded  that  assem- 
bly, and  therefore  insisted  on  as  an  argument  for  a  le^sla 
tive  union ;  yet,  were  it  now  worth  while  to  examine  the  subject, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  crowd  who  on  thai 
occasion  so  zealously  volunteered  their  support  of  the  oppo- 
Mtion  were  influenced  by  iar  other  motives  than  a  lofty  sense 
of  their  own  country's  dignity ;  and  that,  however  the  Eng- 
lish government  might,  at  some  rare  conjuncture,  be  embarrassed 
by  their  versatility,  it  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  their 
patriotic  virtue.  No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  the  cause 
which  they  had  lately  espoused  was  to  be  unattended  with  emo- 
lument, than  they  returned  in  repentance  to  their  tenets;  and 
inconlestabty  did  they  prove  in  their  subsequent  Ufe  the  extent 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  contrition. 

There  were  a  few,  Jiowever,  who  would  upon  no  terms  continue 
their  support  of  the  Irish  Administration  :  they  lost  their  places, 
which  they  might  have  retaiued,  and,  joining  the  oflposition, 
adhered  to  it  with  undeviating  and  "  desperate  fidehty,"  as  long 
IS  the  Irish  Parliament  continued  to  exist* 

•AEnni  fliti(I^ver*^.Hr.  Owirgc  PooHnb;,  ud  bif  broUHr.  Lord  Punioob;;  ud  to 
l*r.  <n  ■  lell*r  to  Mr.  QrBHu.  Mr.  Cnrran  thu 
It  Oppailtlon  In  Ibe  Irlih  Psrllimertt :  "Ton  viO 
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[On  April  21,  1789,  Curran  eupportod  tLe  bill  for  pie- 
renting  excise  officers  from  voting  at  puliamentary  elections — a 
measure  then  defeat«d  by  a  majority  of  148  to  93,  but  since 
adopt«d  all  through  the  United  Kingdom.  Four  daya  later 
he  supported  Sir  H.  Cavendish's  resolutionn  condemnatory  of 
the  waste  and  useless  patronage  with  which  the  Dublin  police 
system  was  attended.] 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  zeal  with 
which  Mr.  Curran  performed  his  public  duties  had  already 
twice  endangered  bis  life  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  it 
was  again  exposed  to  a  similar  risk.  If  his  duel  with  the 
Irish  Secretary,  Major  Hobart  (now  alluded  to),  had  been  the 
<M>nsequence  of  accidental  intemperance  of  lahguage  or  con- 
duct on  either  side,  the  account  of  it  should  be  hastily  dis- 
missed ;  but  such  was  not  its  character.  The  circumstances  that 
preceded  it  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  condition  i^  the 
times,  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  state  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  an 
honest  senator  to  address  it,  and  of  the  dangers  that  attended 
him  who  had  the  boldness  to  perform  his  duty. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1'790,  Mr.  Curran  madctbe  follow- 
ing speech  in  that  House:*  independent  of  the  other  reasons 
for  which  it  is  here  introduced,  it  may  be  offered  as  among 
the  most  favourable  examples  of  bis  parliamentary  oratory. 


Bwd«  In  >  j»r,  Sberidan'i  roiuifer  brothei,  Ohvlei.  Ihe  Irlab  SecrelW74t'Wir,  m 
aiDDOK  the  I'JccUiJ— but  be  fired  ireU,I)irPiU  gire  him  ■peniloD  of  £I,lin  kjeir,  vllh 
■  reTeriLon  of  £800  to  bti  ■U'e.]— H. 

•  Thie  ipeecb  vu  dellTered  oa  Febroar;  i,  ITDO.  on  Ibg  qnullDn  of  Munp  nOoen' 
laUrlei,  At  IHililme  the  Birl  of  WeilmoreUnd  iriu  Viceroy  (he  euMteded  the  Muqiilt 
"I  Biicklnghimon  Juaai7(i,lTM),  >Dd  lUJor  Dobirt  Tu  tali  Ohlef  SeereUrj— *  pari- 
Tlon  not  111  be  conlOuDdwl  with  Ihit  of  Secretary  if  SIsU  lor  Irdud,  sboUihed  it  tha 
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"  I  rise  with  that  deep  concern  and  melancholy  hwitadoD,  which 
a  man  muet  feel  who  does  not  know  whether  he  is  addressing  an 
independent  tarliament,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, or  whether  he  ia  addressing  the  representatives  of  corruption  : 
I  rise  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  I  approach  the  question  with 
all  those  awful  feelings  of  a  man  who  finds  a  dear  friend 
prostrate  and  wounded  on  the  ground,  and  who  dreads  lest 
the  means  he  should  use  to  recover  him  may  only  serve  to 'show 
that  he  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever.  I  rise  to  make  an  experiment 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whether  they  have  abdi- 
cated their  trust,  and  have  become  the  paltry  representatives 
of  Castle  influence :  it  is  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  feelings 
and  probity  of  gentlemen,  as  was  done  on  a  great  personage, 
when  it  was  said,  'thou  art  the  man.'  It  is  not  a  question 
respecting  a  paltry  Viceroy ;  no,  it  is  a  question  between  the  body 
of  the  country  and  the  administration  ;  it  is  a  charge  t^ainst  tho 
government  for  opening  the  batteries  of  corruption  against  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  grand  inquest  of  the  nation  are 
called  on  to  decide  this  charge;  th«y  are  called  on  to  declare 
whether  they  would  appear  as  tha  prosecutors  of  the  accom- 
plices of  corruption  :  for  thoii^  the  (jnestion  relative  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Boards  of  Stamps  and  Acconnts  is  in  itself  of  little 
importance,  yet  will  it  develop  a  svstem  of  corruption  tending  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  Irish  liberty,  and  to  the  separation  of  the 
connexion  with  England. 

"  Sir,  I  bring  forward  an  act  of  the  meanest  administration  that 
ever  disgraced  this  country,  I  bring  forward  as  one  of  the  threads 
by  which,  united  with  others  of  Mmilar  testure,  the  vermin  of  the 
meanest  kind  have  been  able  to  tie  down  a  body  of  strength  and 
importance.  Let  me  not  bo  supposed  to  rest  here;  when  the 
murderer  left  the  mark  of  his  bloody  hand  upon  the  wall,  it  was 
not  the  trace  of  one  finger,  hut  the  whole  impression  which  con- 
victed him.* 

■  Hm  ■UoiImi  hen  [•  pnbmblr  to  m  BtUi  t%nj  popnUr  uiDnt  sblldrcD  ia  Irriud. 
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"  The  Board  of  Accounts  was  instituted  in  Lord  Townehend'a 
administration,*  it  came  forward  in  a  manner  rather  inauspiciouB ; 
it  was  questioned  in  Parliament,  and  decided  by  the  majority  <^ 
the  five  members  wbo  had  received  places  under  it.  Born  in  cor- 
ruption, it  could  only  succeed  by  venality.  It  continued  an  useless 
board  until  the  granting  of  the  stamp  duties  in  Lord  Harcourt'a 
time :  f  the  mana^ment  of  the  stamps  was  then  committed  to  it, 
and  a  solemn  compact  was  made  that  the  taxes  should  not  be 
jobbed,  but  that  both  departments  should  be  executed  by  one  board. 
So  it  continued  till  it  was  thought  necessaiy  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  commiseioners  in  the  Marquis  of  Buckin^uun'e'  famous 
sdministratioD ;  but  then  nothing  was  held  sacred :  the  increase 
of  the  Revenue  Board,  die  increase  of  the  Ordnance,  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  added  to  the  in&mous  Pension  List,  these 
were  not  sufBcient,  but  a  compact,  which  should  have  been  held 
sacred,  was  violated,  in  order  to  make  places  for  members  of 
parliament  How  indecent!  two  county  members  prying  into 
stamps !  What  could  have  provoked  this  insult !  I  will  tell  you : 
you  remember  when  the  sceptre  was  trembling  in  the  hand  of  an 
almost'  expiring  monarch ;  when  a  Actions  and  desperate  English 
minister  attempted  to  grasp  it,  you  stood  up  against  the  pro&na- 
tion  of  the  English,  and  the  insult  offered  to  the  Irish  crown' ;  and 
had  you  not  done  it,  the  union  of  the  empire  would  have  been 
dissolved.  Yon  remember  this ;  remember  then  yourselves — 
remember  your  triumph :  it  was  that  triumph  which  exposed  you 
to  submit  to  the  resentment  of  the  Viceroy:  it  was  that  triumph 
which  exposed  you  to  disgrace  and  flagellation.  In  proportion  as 
you  rose  by  the  union,  your  tyrant  became  appalled ;  but  when 


•  mm  1I«T  U ITTB.— H. 
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liB  divided,  he  sunk  you,  and  you  became  debased.  Bow  this  has 
happened,  no  man  could  imagine ;  no  man  could  have  suspected 
that  ft  minister  nitbout  talents  c<iuld  have  worked  your  ruin. 
There  is  a  pride  Id  a  great  nation  that  fears  not  its  deatruction 
from  a  reptile;  yet  is  there  more 'than  fable  in  what  we  are  told 
of  the  Romans,  that  they  guarded  the  Palladium,  rather  against 
tho  subtlety  of  a  thief,  than  the  force  of  an  invader. 

"I  bring  forward  this  motion,  not  as  a  question  of  finance,  not 
as  a  question  of  regulation,  but  as  a  penal  inquiry ;  and  the  people 
will  now  see  whether  they  are  to  hope  for  help  within  these  walls, 
or  turning  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  they  are  to  depend  on  God 
and  their  own  virtue.  I  rise  in  an  assembly  of  three  hundred 
persons,  one  hundred  of  whom  have  places  or  pensions;  I  rise  in 
an  assembly,  one  third  of  whom  have  their  ears  sealed  against  the 
complaints  of  the  people,  and  their  eyea  int«ntjy  turned  to  their 
own'  interest :  I  rise  before  the  whisperers  of  the  Treasury,  the 
bargainers  and  runners  of  the  CaatJe ;  I  address  an  audience  before 
.  whom  was  held  forth  the  doctrine,  that  the  Crown  ought  to  use 
its  influence  on  this  house.  It  has  been  known  that  a  master  has 
been  condemned  by  the  confession  of  his  slave,  drawn  from  him 
by  torment;  but  her6  the  case  is  plain:  this  oonfeaaion  was  not 
made  fr^ni  constraint;  it  came  from  a  country  gentleman  deser- 
vedly high  in  the  confidence  of  Administration,  for  he  gave  up 
other  confidence  to  obtain  theirs. 

"  I  know  I  am  speaking  too  plain ;  but  which  is  the  more 
honest  physician,  he  who  lulls  his  patient  into  a  fatal  security,  or 
he  who  points  out  the  danger  and  the  remedy  of  the  disease! 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  bad  men  of  great  talents  should 
endeavour  to  enslave  a  people ;  but,  when  I  see  folly  uniting  with 
vice,  corruption  with  imbecility,  in«i  without  talents  attempting 
to  overthrow  our  liberty,  my  indignation  rises  at  the  presumption 
and  audacity  of  the  attompt.  That  such  men  should  creep 
into  power,  is  a  fatal   symptom  to  the  constitution ;   the  poli- 
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tioal,  like  tlie  material  body,  when  near  its  diasoluUon,  ofbgn 
bursU  out  in  swarms  of  vermin, 

"  In  this  adniiDistration,  a  place  may  be  found  for  every  bad 
man,  whether  it  be  to  distribute  the  wealth  of  the  Treaauiy, 
to  vote  in  the  House,  to  whisper  tad  to  bargain,  to  stand  at 
the  door  and  note  the  exits  and  entrani/es  of  your  members, 
to  mark  whether  they  earn  their  wages — whether  it  be  for 
the  hireling  who  comes  for  his  hire,  or  for  the  drunken  aid- 
de-camp  who  swaggers  in  a  brothel ;  nay,  some  of  them  find  their 
way  (o  the  treasury-bench,  the  political-mudciaos,  or  hurdygurdy- 
men,  to  pipe  the  praises  of  the  viceroy. 

"  Yet  notwithstanding  the  profusion  of  Government,  I  ask, 
nhat  defence  have  they  made  for  the  country,  in  case  it  should 
be  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe  ?  They  have  not  a  single  ship  On  the 
coast.  la  it  then  the  smug  aid-de-carap,  or  the  banditti  of 
the  Pension  List,  or  the  infantine  statesmen,  who  play  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Castle,  that  are  to  defend  the  country  ?  No,  it 
is  the  stigmatised  citiiens.  We  are  now  sitting  in  a  country 
of  four  millions  of  people,  and  our  boast  is,  that  they  are 
governed  by  laws  to  which  themselves  consent ;  but  are  'not 
more  than  three  millions  of  the  people  excluded  from  any  parti- 
dpation  in  making  those  laws )  la  a  neighboring  country,* 
twenty-four  millions  of  people  were  governed  by  laws  to  which 
their  consent  was  never  asked ;  but  we  have  seen  them  struggle 
for  freedom — in  this  struggle  they  have  burst  their  chains,  and  on 
the  altar,  erected  by  despotism  to  public  slavery,  they  have 
enthroned  the  image  of  pubhc  liberty. 

"  But  are  our  people  merely  excluded )  No,  they  are  denied 
redress.  Next  to  the  adoration  which  is  due  to  God,  I  bend 
in  reference  to  the  institutions  of  that  religion,  which  teaches  me 
to  know  his  divine  goodness  1  but  what  advantage  does  the 
pe4waiit  of  the  South  receive  from  the  institutions  of  religion  t 
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Does  lie  experience  the  blesung )  No,  he  never  hears  tbe  voice 
of  the  shepherd,  nor  feels  the  pastoral  crook,  but  when  it  it 
eDteriug  his  fiesb,  and  goading  hia  very  soul. 

"  In  this  country,  sir,  our  King  is  aot  a  resident ;  the  beam  of 
royalty  is  often  reflected  through  a  medium,  which  sheds  but 
a  kind  of  disimtrous  twilight,  serving  only  to  assist  robbers 
and  plunderers.  We  have  no  security  in  the  talents,  or  reaponsi- 
bility  of  an  Irish  ministry ;  injuries  which  the  English  constitu- 
tion would  easily  repel  may  here  be  fotal.  I  therefore  call 
upon  you  to  esert  yourselves,  to  heave  off  the  vile  incumbrances 
that  have  been  laid  upon  you.  I  call  you  not  as  to  a  measure  of 
finance  or  r^utation,  but  to  a  criminal  accusation,  which  you 
may  follow  with   punishment.    I,  therefore,  sir,  most  humbly 

"That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  will  order  to  be  laid  before  this  house  tbe  particulars 
of  tbe  causes,  consideration,  and  representations,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Boards  of  Stamps  and  Accounts  have  been  divided 
with  ^1  increase  of  salary  to  the  o£^et«;  also  that  he  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  communicate  to  this  house  the  nimea  of 
the  persons  who  recommended  that  measure." 

To  this  speech,  containing  charges  so  grave  and  ilirect,  asd  so 
demanding  an  equally  solemn  refutation  if  they  were  reiiitable,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  style  of  answer  that  was  made.  When 
appeals  of  this  nature  are  received  with  contumely  and  mockery, 
it  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most  cettun  signs,  that  (he  legis- 
lature which  can  tolerate  such  a  practice  has  completely  survived 
its  virtue. 

Sir  B.  Koche. — "Though  I  am  is  point  of  consequence 
the  smallest  man  amongst  the  respectable  majority  of  this 
house,  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  heavy  shower  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  illiberal  and  unfounded  abuse. 

"  If  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  bred  to  tbe  learned  pro- 
fesaion  of  the  law,  I  should  be  the  bettor  enabled  to  follow 
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the  honourable  gentleman  through  the  long  windings  of  hii 
declamation ;  by  Buuh  means  I  should  be  blessed  with  '  the 
gift  of  tkt  ffoA,'  and  could  declaim  for  an  hour  or  two  upon 
the  tumiug  of  a  straw,  and  yet  say  nothing  to  the  purpose; 
then  I  could  stamp  and  stare,  and  rend,  and  t«ar,  and  look 
up  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  for  approbadon.  Then  in  the 
violence  of  such  declamation,  I  should  suppose  myself  standing 
at  the  head  of  my  shop  (at  the  bar  of  the  King's  bench),  desliug 
out  my  scurrility  by  the  yard  to  the  highest  bidder;  my 
shop  being  well  stored  with  all  sorts  of  masquerade  dresses 
to  suit  all  descriptions  of  persons.  The  Newgate  criminal  (if  I 
was  well  paid  for  it)  I  would  dress  up  in  the  flowing  robes 
of  innocence.  The  innocent  man  (being  also  well  paid  for  it)  I 
could  cover  up  in  a  cloak  of  infamy,  that  should  stick  as  close  to 
him  as  his  regimentals. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  military  character  does  not  seem 
to  meet  vrith  the  honourable  gentleman's  approbation.  I  protess 
myself  to  have  had  the  honour  to  be  bred  a  soldier,  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  amiable  or  praiseworthy  in  my  character,  I  am 
entirdy  indebted  to  that  school  for  iL  If  indeed  I  was  bred  a 
pettifogger,  or  a  Newgate  solicitor,  I  should  be  better  enabled  to 
follow  the  learned  gentieman  through  the  fariety  of  matter  which 
he  has  introduced  to  the  house.  My  right  honourable  Mend,* 
upon  the  floor,  is  animadvert«d  on  and  abused,  because  he  is  a 
soldier;  but  let  me  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  below  me,  that 
the  high  ground  of  his  honour  and  character  places  him  above 
the  reach  of  his  envenomed  shafts,  bearded  with  envy,  hatred  and 
malice. 

The  Viceroy  of  this  country  is  surrounded  by  military  gentlemen 
of  the  firat  families  in  both  kingdoms ;  they  are  supposed  to  be 
out  of  the  line  of  all  politics,  yet  the  indecent  and  disrespectM 
manner  in  whiotl  they  are,  on  this  occasion,  held  out  in  this  honse^ 

*  Mtjor  Hokut.— 0. 
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doee,  in  my  apprehensioD,  deserve  the  severest  censure.  I  would, 
however,  recommend  it  to  the  hoaourable  gentleman  to  Btop  & 
little  in  his  career  of  general  abuse  of  men,  who  cannot  be  here 
to  answer  for  themselves;  lest  (hose  gentlemen  (who  never 
offended  him)  mtffht  tpeak  to  /am  on  the  lubject  in  another  place. 
Oh,  shame !  shame !  shame  and  reprobation  on  snck  behaviour  I" 

After  a  long  debate,  Mr.  Curran  replied,  and  concluded  with 
the  following  observations  upon  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  language : 

"We  have  been  told  this  night  in  express  words,  that  the  man 
who  darea  to  do  bis  duty  to  his  country  in  this  bouse  may  expect 
to  be  attacked  without  those  walls  by  the  military  gentlemen  of 
the  Castle.  If  the  army  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  this  extraordinary  declaration  mig^t 
be  attributable  to  the  confusion  of  a  mistaken  charge,  or  an 
absurd  vindication ;  but  without  connexion  with  the  subject,  or 
pretence  of  connexion  with  the  subject,  a  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment is  advanced,  and  that  is  the  bayonet;  and  this  is  staled  in 
the  fullest  house,  and  the  mort  crowded  audience  I  ever  saw.  Wa 
-  are  to  be  silenced  by  corruption  within,  or  quelled  by  force  of 
arms'  without  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  thOsB  avowed  prittciples 
of  bribery  and  arms  should  come  from  any  high  personal 
authority ;  they  have  been  delivered  by  the  known,  retailers  of 
administration,  in  the  lace  of  that  bench,  and  heard  even  without 
a  murmur  of  dissent,  or  disapprobation.  As  to  my  part,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  my  destiny  to  fall ;  it  may  be  by  chance,  or 
malady,  or  violence,  but  should  it  be  my  fate  to  perish  the  victim 
of  a  bold  and  honest  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  will  not  shun  it.  I 
will  do  that  duty,  and  if  it  should  expose  me  to  sink  under  the 
Mow  of  the  assassin,  and  become  a  victim  to  the  public  cause, 
the  most  sensible  of  my  regrets  would  be,  that  on  such  an  altar 
there  should  not  be  immolated  a  more  illustrious  sacrifice.  As  to 
myself,  while  I  live,  I  shall  despise  the  jieril.  I  feel,  in  my  own 
spirit,  the  safety  of  my  honour,  and  in  my  own  and  the  s[nrit  of 
the  people,  do  I  feel  strength  enough  to  hold  that  Administration, 
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wliich  can  g:ive  a  unctioii  to  menaces  like  these,  retpoiuihle  ^ 
their  amteqwencet  to  the  nation  and  the  individwd. 

Hr.  Ouiran  had  soon  ocoauon  to  act  upon  this  last  declaration. 
In  a  few  days  subaequent  to  the  preceding  debate,  he  was  openly 
insulted  by  a  person  belonging  to  one  of  those  classes,  upon 
which  he  had  accused  the  Adnumatration  of  squandering  tlie  pub- 
lic money.  He  accordingly  deputed  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  ^an,* 
to  acquaint  the  Secretary  with  the  outrage  that  had  beeu  com- 
mitted on  him,  in  consequence  of  what  he  bad  asserted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  ex[«ees  his  especlation,  "  that  Major 
Hobart  would  mark  his  sense  of  such  an  indignity  offered  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament  by  one  «f  his  official  servants,  in  the  di»- 
luissal  of  the  man  from  his  service."  To  this  application  Major 
Hobart  replied,  that  "  he  bad  no  poww  to  dismiss  any  man  from 
the  serrice  of  government,"  and  after  lefMring  Mr.  Ourran  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  tie  tribunal,  before  which  he  should  com- 
plun  of  any  breach  of  his  privileges,  ex]:«essed  his  surprise  "  that 
any  application  dould  have  been  made  to  him  upon  the  occasion 
of  an  outrage  committed  by  a  person  who  was  as  much  a  stranger 
to  him  as  he  could  be  to  Mr.  Curran."  Upon  this,  the  following 
respondence  ensued : 

"to  the  RIOHT  HON.  MAJOR  BOBART. 

"lUKshlS,ITW. 

"Sib:— 

"A  man  of  the  name  of  — — ,  a  conductor  of  yolir  press,  a 
writer  for  your  government,  your  notorious  agent  in  the  city, 
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jrouf  note-taker  in  the  House  of  CoinmonB,  in  consequence  of 
some  observation  that  fell  from  me  in  that  House  on  your  prodi- 
gality, in  rewarding  such  a  man  with  the  public  money  for  such 
services,  had  the  audacity  to  come  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  in 
the  most  frequented  part  of  this  metropolis,  and  shake  his  stick  at 
me  in  a  manner  which,  notwithstanding  his  silence,  was  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  applied  to  you  to  dismiss  him,  because  be 
is  yout  retainer,  for  whom  you  ought  to  be  responsible.  You 
have  had  recourse  to  the  stale  artifice  of  office,  and  have  set  up 
incapacity  and  irresponsibility  against  doing  an  act  which,  as  a 
minister,  you  were  able,  and  which,  as  a  man  of  honour,  you 
should  have  been  ready  to  do.  As  to  your  being  a  stranger  to 
■the  man,  you  knew  when  you  wrote  it  that  it  was  a  piliful  eva- 
sion ;  I  did  not  apply  to  the  Secretary  to  discard  a  companion,  but 
to  dismiss  the  runner  of  his  administration.  As  to  your  attempt 
to  shelter  yourself  under  llie  Lord  Lieutenant,  who,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  government,  cannot  be  responsible  for  such 
outrages,  you  should  have  felt  that  to  be  equally  unworthy  of  you. 
Jf  such  Bubtediiges  were  tolerated,  every  member  of  Parliament, 
every  gentleman  of  the  country,  who  might  become  obnoxious  to 
the  Castle,  would  be  exposed  to  personal  violence  from  the  ruffians 
of  your  administration.  I  should  give  up  the  cause  of  both,  if  I 
did  not  endeavour  to  check  this  practice,  not  in  the  person  of  the 
instrument,  but  of  his  abettor.  I  knew  perfectly  well,  the  resent- 
ments I  had  eioited  by  my  public  conduct,  and  the  sentiments 
and  declarations  I  have  expressed  concerning  your  administration. 
I  knew  1  might  po&sihly  become  the  victim  of  such  declarations, 
particularly  when  I  saw  that  an  attempt  at  personal  intimidation 
was  part  of  the  plan  of  government;  but  I  was  too  deeply 
impressed  with  their  truth  to  be  restrained  by  any  consideration 
of  that  sort  from  making  them  in  public,  or  asserting  them  with 
my  latest  breath. 

"  Sir,  I  am  aware  that  you  could  not  be  convicted  of  havii^ 
actually  commissioned  this  last  outrage  upon  me ;  but  that  you 
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hare  protected  EUid  approved  it  I  own  I  am  very  sorry  that  jou 
have  suffered  so  unjtutifiafate  a  sanctioii  of  one  of  your  creatures 
to  commit  you  and  me  personally.  However,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  disclaim  the  offender,  and  the  power  of  punishing  him,  I  feel  I 
must  acquiesce,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  on  the  eubject,  and 
though  you  have  forced  upon  me  a  convictiou  that  you  have 
sacrificed  the  principles  of  a  man  of  honour  to  an  official  expe- 
diency. This  sentimeut  I  should  have  conveyed  through  my 
friend,  but  that  it  might  possibly  become  necessary  that  our 
communication  on  this  business  should  be  public. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  p.  CuaaAjr." 

"to  johh  philpot  odhkah,  ksq. 

"  DnuM  Oinu,  Ibnti  M,  ITM. 

"Sir:— 

"Your  original  application  to  me,  through  Mr.  Egan,  was, 

that  Mr. should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  Government, 

for  the  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  you ;  or  that  (lOvemment 
should  cOHJperate  with  you  in  preferring  a  complaint  to  the  House 
of  Commons  against  him  for  a  breach  of  th«r  privileges.  This 
application  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  official ;  and,  in  answer  to  it,  I 
pointed  out  to  yon,  by  direotioB  of  his  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  only  mode  by  which  you  could  have  the  redress  y9U 
had  sought  for  the  outrage  of  which  you  had  compliuned.  You 
have  now  thought  fit  to  desert  the  mode  of  official  proceeding, 
and  to  couple  a  personal  attack  against  me  with  an  appeal  to  the 
public 

"  Whatever  are  your  hopes  and  motives  in  such  conduct,  be 
assured  that  the  attempt  of  maldng  your  cause  the  cause  of  the 
public  will  never  succeed.  The  public  will  never  believe  that  I 
could  have  directly  or  indirectly  instigated  any  man  to  insult  you. 
They  will  see  that  the  regular  mode  of  redress  was  open  to  you. 
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even  tbe  redrew  you  at  first  affected  tc  seek.  You  will  never 
fasten  a  belief  on  the  public  that  any  man  was  mad  enough  to 
insult  a  member  of  Parliament,  merely  for  his  having  accused  the 
Government  of  prodigality  in  rewarding  him ;  nor  will  all  your 
ingenuity  serve  to  entangle  me  in  that  transaction,  merely  because 

you  are  pleased  to  style  Mr. my  retainer ;  or  to  create  a 

persuasion  that  I  am  personally  responsible  for  the  tesentment  of 
a  servant  of  the  Government,  who  was  placed  in  the  situation 
which  he  now  fills  many  years  before  I  came  into  office.  The 
jtublic  will  view  this  matter  in  its  true  light;  and  they  will  clearly 
perceive,  what  no  man  can  ever  justify,  that  you  have  transferred 
to  me  the  quarrel  which  anotlier  has  provoked,  for  no  one  reason, 
but  because  you  think  it  politic  so  to  do, 

"  Your  parade  of  the  resentments  which  you  boast  to  hav6 
excited  by  your  pub^jc  conduct,  and  your  insinuation  that  an 
Attempt  at  personal  intimidation  was  part  of  the  plan  of  G>ovem- 
ment,  I  cannot  condescend  to  notice.  The  public  will  never  be 
the  dupes  of  such  a  paltry  afiectation,  to  give  a  popular  com- 
plexion to  yottr  quarrel. 

"  As  to  your  charge  of  my  having  sacrificed  the  principles  of  a 
man  of  honour  to  political  expediency,  the  motive  of  the  accusa- 
tion is  too  evident  to  demand  a  reply.  I  trust  to  my  own  charac- 
ter for  its  refutation. 

"  I  pity  the  condition  of  any  man  who  feels  himself  reduced  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  endeavouring  to  wipe  off  the  affronts 
and  insults  he  has  submitted  to  from  others,  by  forcing  a  quarrel 
upon  a  man  who  never  injured  him  in  the  remotest  degree ;  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  a  conduct  can  be  reconciled  to 
the  principles  or  feelings  of  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  honour. 

"Perhaps  a  man  in  a  public  situation,  and  who  has  given  iio 
offence,  might  be  well  justified  in  appealing  to  the  laws,  if  he 
should  be  personally  called  upon.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  avail 
mjself  of  your  example.  You  say,  sir,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
that  the  communication  on  this  subject  should  be  public:  had 
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you  not  said  bo,  my  answer  to  you  would  have  beau  abort,  indeed. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"R.  HOBAKT. 

"  P.  S. — Hsnng  put  you  in  possession  of  my  sentimesta,  I  shall 
oonrider  it  unnecessary  to  answer  any  more  letter*." 

"to  TBB   right  HON.  UAJOB  HOBABT.* 

MuikW.llW. 

"Sib, 

"  As  I  wish  to  stand  justified  to  the  public  and  to  you  for 
having  had  recourse  to  you  on  the  present  extraordinary 
occasion,  I  beg  leave  once  more  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines, 
to  which  no  answer  can  be  necessary.  They  will  be  addressed  to 
you  in  that  temper  which  the  general  purport  of  the  last  letter  I 
had  the  honour  to  rec«ire  eutitles  you  to  expect 

"An  unparalleled  outrage  was  offered  to  me — the  person 
was  beneath  my  resentment  In  this  very  difficult  situatdon 
to  whom  could  I  resort  but  his  masters )  aud  if  to  them,  to  whom 
but  the  first ! 

"  I  never  charged  you,  ur,  with  instigating  that  man  to  such  an 
act ;  but  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  add,  that  such  a  part  has 
been  taken  to  punish  him  as  was  necessary  to  acquit  a^^  your 
administration.  I  know  perfectly  well  you  found  him  in  ofBce, 
and  also  in  certain  lower  confidential  departments,  which  are 
more  ea^ly  understood  than  expressed ;  and  my  complaint  was, 
that,  after  such  gross  misconduct,  he  continued  there. 

«I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  I  did  not  say  that  any 
man  was  mad  enough  to  insult  a  Member  of  Parliament,  merely 
for  accusing  Government  of  prodigality  in  rewarding  him  ;  but  I 

*  Hulor  Hobiirl  wu  loii  at  ud  gDueiwir  to  Uh  tlilid  E>rl  of  BuoUiigluiiuUn,  ud 
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did  say,  and  must  repeat,  that  the  insult  upon  me  was  made 
in  consequence  of  my  having  arraigned  the  prodigality  of 
rewarding  tueh  a  man  for  such  services.  Fennit  me  to  add, 
that  you  cannot  but  have  reason  to  believe  this. to  be  the 
iact  Some  of  jour  Court  have  talked  freely  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  m&n,  by  his  own  implication  of  the  word,  has 
acknowledged  his  vocation  and  his  connexion. 

"  I  must  still  continue  to  think,  that  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  a  quarrel  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  my  public  con- 
duct Sure  1  am  that  I  should  have  escaped  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  my  person  and  character,  and  this,  last 
among  others,  if  that  conduct  had  been  Jess  zealous  and  decided. 

"  As  to  your  charge  of  my  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  a  man — 
"who  never  in  the  remotest  degree  injured  you" — there  is 
something  in  the  expression  which,  I  acknowledge,  excites  in 
my  mind  a  very  lively  concern.  And  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the 
outrage  upon  ine,  that  it  left  me  no  resort,  save  one  punful  to  my 
feelings,  but  necessary  to  my  situation. 

"As  to  the  insinuation  which  accompanies  your  expression  of 
regret,  I  am  sorry  it  should  have  escaped  from  Major  Hobart. 
He  cannot  seriously  mean  that  I  should  squander  my  person  upon 
every  ruffian  who  may  make  an  attempt  upon  my  life.  In 
the  discharge  of  political  and  professional  duties,  every  man  must 
expect  to  excite  enemies.  I  cannot  hope  to  be  more  for- 
tunate ;  but  I  shall  commit  myself  only  with  such  as  cannot 
disgrace  me.  A  farther  answer  may  b?  necessary  to  this  part  of 
your  letter ;  but  that,  as  it  cannot  be  so  properly  conveyed 
in  writing,  my  friend,  Mr.  Egan,  will  have  the  honour  to  explain. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  P,  Cdrran." 

A  duel  immediately  followed,  in  which  neither  party  received 

any  injury. 
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In  revieniog  this  tr&nsactioa,  it  would  not  be  di£Scuit  for  ray 
oue,  who  should  feel  ao  disposed,  to  produce  many  arguments  in 
support  of  the  conciusion,  that  Mr.  Curran'a  demand  of  per- 
sonal aataHfaction  from  tlie  Irish  minister  waa  a  departure  irom 
tbe  usages  of  public  lib.  Sncb  a  peracm  vrouM,  however,  leave 
out  of  his  consideration  the  drcumstanoes  that  {i^rovobd  and  that 
could  jusUfy  such  a  proceeding — the  inHamed  sC&te  of  the  times 
— the  pcevious  debute  in  parliament — the  minister's  tacit  sanction 
of  the  menaces  of  his  adherents — and  Mr.  Curran'a  remonstrance 
upon  the  occanon  ~  not  having  produced  an  observation  that 
could  deter  the  future  insull«r.  The  latter  was  the  view  which 
convinced  himself  and  his  friends  that  it  was  only  bj  some 
such  decisive  measure  as  that  which  he  adopted  that  the 
privileges  and  persons  of  his  party  could  be  secmred  from  &rther 
violence.  The  particulars  of  the  aSair,  however,  are  givMi  here, 
not  as  a  subject  of  oontroversy,  but  as  a  striking  public  foot,  and 
an  event  in  Mr.  Cuiran's  political  lifo. 


Mr.  Curran's  diqiute  and  frequent  collisions  in  Parliament  with 
Mr.  Fitagibbon  have  been  already  adverted  to ;  and,  in  what  has 
been  hitherto  related,  the  conduct  of  neither  party  has  i4>peared 
marked  by  any  peculiar  aggravations  ;  but  the  latter  having  now 
become  Chandellor  of  Ireland,*  Lord  Clare  remembered  the 
resentments  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  avenged  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  the  senate  by  excluding  Mr.  Curran  from  all  practice 
in  his   court.f     Such   a  mode  of  reprisals  has  been  generally 

Pillglbbon,  of  Loner  CoanellD,  county  of  Limerloli.  Jn  1TS8,  he  was  erMttd  VlKoant 
ritiglbbon,  Knil  In  1TM,  Etrl  of  Cinre,  lU  In  (li«  femge  at  Ireland.  In  ITN,  he  wu 
made  a  Baron  Id  Uie  Peeraee  of  Great  BrlUin,  aad  died  Id  18I».~H. 

i  Thli  wai  effected  bf  Itltlng  Uie  publle  aee  thai  Mr.  Curran  had  not  (In  the  tuhnloal 
pbraic)  Ue  tnr  i;^  (At  courl— and  In  this  Lord  Clare  u  entirely  inccesiled.  that  In  aveir 
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roprehended  as  merely  unmanly  and  migeaerous,  but  it  was 
a  great  deal  more.  The  misconduct  of  persons  in  elevated 
stations  is  seldom  canvassed  with  the  rigour  necessary  to  their 
perfect  reprobation.  So  much  does  Power  impose  upon  the 
understandings  of  men,  that,  almost  trembling  to  scrutinize  the 
offences  that  should  be  moat  exposed,  they  are  rather  satiK- 
fied  to  conuder  the  enjoyment  of  high  trust  as  a  kind  of  apology 
for  its  violation.  A  judge  setting  his  face  against  a  particu- 
lar advocate  does  not  commit  a  simple  act  oi  unkindness  or  inde- 
corum ;  he  offers  as  criminal  an  outrage  as  can  be  imagined 
to  the  uioat  sacred  privileges  of  the  community.  The  olum 
of  the  subject  to  be  heard  with  impartiality  is  not  derived 
from  the  favour  of  the  judge ;  it  is  a  right,  as  independent  of  per- 
sons, and  as  sanctioned  by  law,  as  that  which  entitles  the  judge  to 
sit  upon  the  bench  :  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the' latter  to  afford 
an  honest,  unbiassed  attention  to  every  suitor  in  his  court, 
or  (what  is  equivalent)  to  such  counsd  as  the  suitor  i4>points  to 
represent  himself:  when  the  judge,  therefore,  from  motives 
of  private  or  political  dislike,  refuses,  on  bearing  of  a  cause,  the 
fullest  indulgence   that  legal  proceedings  admit,  he   not  only 

-  unworthily  marks  out  an  obnoxious  individual  as  the  victim 
of  his  own  angry  passions,  diminishing  his  credit,  and  thereby, 
perhaps,  depriving  him  of  his  bread ;  but  as  fitr  as  in  him 
lies,  he  directly  tends  to  defraud  the  unoffending  subject  of 
his  property,  or  his  reputation,  or  his  life ;  he  does  the  same 
indirectly,  by  compelling  the   advocate,  if  he   has  a  spark  of 

-  the  spirit  befitting  his  station,  to  exhaust  in  resistance  to  such 
unseemly  partiality  a  portion  of  that  time  and  vigour  which 
should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  service  of  his  client 
These  scenes  of  indecent  strife  too  inevitably  strip  the  seats 
of  law  of  their  character  and  influence;  for  who  can  look 
"up  with  confidence  or  respect  to  a  tribunal,  where  he  sees  faction 

Then  VA*  ui  Emmed^Htfl  dImtDitUon 'or  ^,DO0  A  yv^r^  which  like  Caart  of  Chaaeflrj 
mtnie  had  prodau^ ;  and  thiB  an  Increailng  Income.    The  a^^egate  of  hit  toil  he 
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domineering  over  equity,  and  the  tnimst«r  of  jnnticfl  degraded 
into  a  partisan  t 

This  flagrant  abuse  of  the  judicial  functdooi  by  Lord  Clare  has 
never  incurred,  in  Irehud,  all  the  odium  that  it  merited — with 
bis  admirers  it  was  a  speck  upon  the  sun,  and  his  enemies  had 
deeper  crimes  to  execrate.  The  widely  different  deportment  of 
his  successors  has  also  removed  all  present  apprehensions  of  a 
repetition  of  such  scenes;  still  the  vicious  model  may  find  its 
imitators — the  tramplers  upon  human  rig'hts  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  generation ;  and  wherever  they  do  appear,  their  exposure 
Aould  be  insisted  on  as  a  tiiture  protection  to  Ae  public ;  the 
characters  of  such  men  ^ould  be  rendered  an  antidote  to  their 
example. 

For  this  deadly  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  the  highest  law- 
officer  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Curran  was  not  tardy  in  taking  signal 
vengeance.  He  saw  that  bis  enemy  bad  advanced  too  far  to 
recede — he  disdained  to  conciliate  him  by  submission  or  by  mild 
expostulation.  To  have  act«d  with  forbearance,  or  even  with 
temper,  (however  amiable  and  prudent,  had  it  been  a  private 
case)  would  have  been  in  the  present  one,  as  be  conndered  it,  a 
desertion  of  what  was  to  bim  abpve  every  personal  consideration, 
of  a  great  constitutional  principle,  involving  the  rights  and  secu- 
rities of  the  client,  and  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  Irish 
bar.  He  was  not  insensible  (it  could  hardly  be  expected  tbat  he 
should)  to  sncb  an  invasion  of  bis  feelings  and  bis  income ;  but 
in  resisting  it  as  he  did,  with  scorn  and  exposure,  be-  felt  that  he 
,  was  assuming  the  proud  attitude  of  a  public  man,  contending 
against  a  noxious  system  of  "frantic  encroachments,"  of  which  he 
was  the  accidental  victim ;  and  that  the  result,  however  unproduc- 
tive to  his  private  interests,  would,  at  least,  »bow  that  the  advo- 
cate was  not  to  be  scared  from  the  performance  of  bis  duty  by 
the  terrors  of  contumely  or  pecuniary  loss;  and  that  though  the 
judge  might  be  for  the  moment  victorious  in  the  contest,  his  vic- 
tory should  cost  him  dear. 

The  opportunities  of  hurling  direct  defiance  at  Lord  Glare 
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migbt  have  now  been  rare.  They  could  no  longer  meet  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Chancellor  provided  against  a  fre- 
quent intercourse  in  his  court ;  *  but  an  extraordinary  occasion  Boon 
presented  itseli^  and  eoabled  the  injured  advocate  to  execute  his 
olgects  of  retaliation,  in  the  dignified  character  of  a  public  aven- 
ger, before  an  audience  where  every  blow  was  more  public  and 
more  hu^iliatjog. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  whose  choice  is  confirmed,  or  disapproved,  by  the  Com- 
mon Council.  In  the  year  1790  [April  16th,]  the  board  dected  a 
person  (Alderman  Jamee)  whom  the  Commons,  without  assigning 
the  reasons  of  their  disapprobation,  successively  rejecied.f  Their 
real  motive  was  a  determination  to  continue  rejecting  the  names 
returned  to  them,  until  the  election  of  the  Aldermen  should  fall 
upon  a  person  attached  to  the  popular  cause.  The  Board  per- 
ceiving this,  and  denying  that  the  Common  Council  had  such  a 
right  of  capricious  rejection,  returned  no  more,  tod  broke  up 
without  having  duly  elected  a  Lord  Mayor.  Upon  thia  the 
Sherifls  and  Commons  (according  to  the  law  that  provided  for 
such  an  event)  proceeded  to  elect  one,  and  fixed  upon  a  popular 
candidate,  Alderman  Howison.J 
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This  contest  between  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Commons, 
after  having  undergone  much  violent  discussion,  and  excited  the 
utmost  ^tatioD  in  the  metropolis,  was  now  brought  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenaut  and  Frivy  Council  (at  which  Lord  Clare  presided 
as  Lord  Chancellor)  for  their  final  decision.  The  Council  Cham- 
ber was  thrown  open  as  a  public  court.  The  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, among  whom  were  the  nn>st  opulent  and  respectable  citizens 
of  Dublin,  was  immense.  The  question  before  the  Court  was  to 
be  the  mere  legal  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament,*  but  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Ministry  notoriously  &vored  the  [wetenaions  of 
tlie  Board  of  Aldermen,  so  that  the  cfuestion  before  the  public  was 
whether  the  rights  of  the  city  were  to  be  treated  with  constitu- 
tional respect,  or  to  be  crushed  by  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Castle-t 

Upon  this  solemn  and  vital  question,  Mr.  Curran  aj^teared  as 
one  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  Commons  and  the  objeet  of 
their  choice.  Alderman  Howison.  He  had  not  proceeded  fiw  la 
his  argument  before  he  showed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  confine  it 
to  the  literal  »id  technical  interpretation  of  a  statute;  but  that, 
looking  at  the  question  as  the  public  did,  he  should  raise  it  from  a 
cold  legal  discussion  into  a  great  constitutional  struggle  between 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  and  the  influence  of  the  Irish  Ministry. 
But  he  could  not  have  ti^en  a  more  infallible  method  of  soon  re- 
ducing it  from  a  question  of  law,  or  of  principle,  into  a  personal 
contest  between  himself  and  the  aristocratic  Chancellor.     Accord- 
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ingly,  their  hostilit}^  immediaWy  burst  forth  ia  the  iDterruptjoDs 
of  the  judge,  and  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  adrocate.  At  length,  the  latter  (by  way  of 
allusion  to  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  a,  former  chancellor, 
Sir  ConslAnldDe  Phipps,  upon  a  similar  occasion)  proceeded  to  draw 
the  following  picture  of  his  irritated  enemy,  in  his  own  presence, 
&Dd  in  that  of  the  aasembled  community.* 

"  On  grounds  like  these,  for  I  can  conceive  no  other,  do  I  sup- 
pose tlie  rights  of  the  city  were  defended  id  the  time  to  which  I 
have  alluded ;  for  it  appears,  by  the  records  which  I  have  read, 
that  the  city  was  then  heard  by  her  counsel ;  she  was  not  denied 
the  form  of  defence,  though  she  was  denied  the  benefit  of  the  taw. 
In  this  very  chamber  did  the  Chancellor  and  Judges  sit,  with  ail 
the  gravity  and  affected  attention  to  arguments  in  favour  of  that 
liberty  and  those  rights  which  they  had  conspired  to  destroy. 
But  to  what  end,  my  lords,  offer  argument  to  such  men  ?  A  little 
and  a  peevish  mind  may  be  exasperated,  but  how  shall  it  be  cor- 
rected by  lefuliidon )  How  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to  repre- 
sent to  that  wretched  Chancellor  that  he  was  betraying  those 
rights  which  he  was  sworn  to  maintain ;  that  he  was  involving  a 
government  in  disgrace,  and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and  consterna- 
tion ;  that  he  was  violating  every  sacred  duty,  and  every  solemn 

•  The  feisan  who  wu  Uib  mod  imJoub  Id  eidltln(»  BplrUoloppaiUlDn  InUii  Oddi. 
mon  CmiDcil  w»  Hr.  Tundf,  ■  mvRilHr  of  i)ie  Whig  Club.  Mr.  GrBttin,  one  of  thrmoil 
AlsUDKUlstiedmfiDlKriDflheianieuiDclittun,  ipcnkilhiuoflheabovetrkniacuan:— "Aa 


>ilh  llr.  Tuid;  be  hid  curried  on  ■  long  *ir,  ud  wllh  •nrloui  lucceei.  lu  thecomiHsi 
or  bli  wralli,  he  juld  lili  complloienU  to  the  Whig  Club,  and  (hit  olub  idrannd  Uie 
ihield  or  B  rree  penple  oier  the  right*  o(  the  city,  and  hambled  the  mlnliler,  in  the  pre- 
»ence  "(  Ihoie  clilMm,  whine  priil1ege>  he  )i*d  Innded,  und  whois  penooi  he  hid 
et\aiaitiilti."—An*iear  tv  Lord  C'laiv'i  Pamphlet. 

AldermiD  HowLiOD'i  couaiel.  Mr.  Currio,  and  the  lit*  Mr.  Oetria  PoDionbj  (ifter- 
Tirdi  ChinceUor}  wertt  ineinhen  sf  the  Whig  Clab,  ind  nAiHd  to  inept  iBT  reniiisert- 
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Wgagemeot  that  boimd  him  to  UmMlf,  his  country,  his  sovereiga, 
and  his  God !  Alas !  my  lords,  by  what  si^umenta  could  any  man 
hop>)  to  reclaim  or  to  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  and  unprincipled 
nuDion  of  authority,  induced  by  his  profligacy  to  undertake,  and 
bound  by  his  avarice  and  vanity  to  persevere !  He  would  proba- 
bly have  replied  to  the  most  unanswerable  ai^;umeDta  by  some 
curt,  contumelious,  and  unmeaning  ^mth^m,  delivered  with  the 
fretfid  anile  or  irritated  Belf-aufficiency  and  disconcerted  arro- 
gance :  or  even  if  he  could  be  draped  by  bia  ftam  to  a  conrfdera- 
tion  of  (he  question,  by  what  miracle  could  the  pigmy  capacity  of 
A  Stunted  pedant  be  enlai^;ed  to  a  reception  of  the  subject)  The 
,  endeavour  to  approach  it  would  have  only  removed  him  to  a 
greater  distance  than  be  was  before,  as  a  little  hand  that  strives  to 
grasp  a  mighty  globe  is  thrown  back  by  the  reaction  of  ils  own 
efforts  to  comprehend.  It  may  be  ^ven  to  an  Hale  or  an  Hard- 
wicke  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake :  the  errors  of  such  men 
are  only  specks'  that  arise  for  a  moment  upon  the  surface  of  a 
splendid  luminary :  consumed  by  its  beat,  or  irradiated  by  its 
light,  they  soon  purge  and  disappear ;  but  the  perversenesses  of  a 
mean  and  narrow  intellect  are  like  the  excrescences  that  grow 
upon  a  body  naturdly  cold  and  dark  -, — no  fire  to  waste  them,  and 
no  ray  to  enlighten,  tbey  assimilate  and  coalesce  with  those  quah- 
lies  so  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  acquire  an  incorrigible  per- 
manency in  the  union  with  kindred  frost  and  kindred  opacity. 
Nor,  indeed,  my  lords,  except  where  the  interest  of  millions  can 
be  affected  by  the  folly  or  the  vice  of  an  individual,  need  it  be 
much  regretted,  that  to  things  not  worthy  of  being  made  better, 
it  hath  not  pleased  Providence  to  afford  the  privilf^  of  improve- 
ment." 

Lord  Clare.* — "  Surely,  Mr,  Curran,  a  gentleman  of  your  emi- 
nence in  your  profession  must  see  that  the  conduct  of  former 
Privy  Councils  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quwtion  before  us. 

*  H<  wai  D11I7  Bu-oD  FHiflbboa  >t  (bt  Urn*,  nal  bclnc  crmtM  Rul  of  OUn  mtS 
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The  queadon  ties  in  the  narrowest  compass ;  it  is  merely  whether 
the  Commons  have  a  right  of  arbitrary  and  capriuioua  rejection, 
or  are  obliged  to  assign  a  reasonable  cause  for  their  disapproba- 
tion. To  that  point  you  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  but  I  hope  you 
do  not  mean  to  lecture  the  Council." 

Mr.  Curran. — "  1  mean,  ray  lords,  to  speak  to  the  case  of  my 
clients,  and  to  avail  myself  of  every  topic  of  defence  which  I  con- 
ceive applicable  to  that  case.  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  dry  point 
of  law,  to  a  single  judge,  and  on  a  mere  forensic  subject ;  I  am 
addressing  a  very  large  auditory,  consisting  of  co-ordinate  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  iar  greater  number  is  not  versed  in  law.  Were 
I  to  address  such  an  audience  on  the  interests  and  rights  of  a 
great  city,  and  address  them  in  the  hackneyed  style  of  a  pleader, 
1  should  make  a  very  idle  display  of  profession,  vrith  very  little 
information  to  those  I  address,  or  benefit  to  those  on  whose  behalf 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  beard.  I  am  aware,  my  lords,  that  truth 
la  to  be  sought  only  by  slow  and  painful  prc^^ress:  I  know  also 
that  error  is  in  its  nature  _^ij)piii(  and  compendious  ;  it  Aops  mth 
airy  and  fastidiout  levity  over  proofii  and  arffumenta,  and  perches 
upon  asiertion,  which  it  calls  conclusion.^' 

Here  Mr.  Curran'a  triumph  over  bis  proud  enemy  was  com- 
plete. The  sarcastic  felicity  of  this  description  of  the  unfavour- 
able side  of  I^rd  Clare's  mind  and  manner  was  felt  by  the  whole 
audience,  ^he  Chancellor  immediately  moved  to  have  the  cham- 
ber cleared,  and  during  the  exclusion  of  strangers  was  understood 
to  have  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  prevm!  upon  the  Council  to 
restrain  the  advocate  from  proceeding  any  further  in  that  mode 
of  argument  which  had  given  him  so  much  offence. 

From  this  period  till  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Curran's  public  his- 
tory consists  principally  of  his  Parliamentary  exertions.  The 
Opposition  "persisted  to  combat  the  project  to  govern  Ireland 
by  corruption :"  for  this  purpose  they  brought  forward  a  series  of 
popular  measures  ;*  in  the  support  of  aJl  of  which  Mr.  Ourran 

•  Th*  molt  Important  »l  ihtw  we»  Ur.  FoibH't  dwUhd  tor  i  plug  bin,  Ur.  OrtUu'i 
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took  a  leading  part*  Loid  Cbarlmioiit's  biographer,  who  heard 
him  upoQ  all  those  occamona,  Kays  of  him,  "That  he  uiimat«d 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


no— Ur.  ODmD>i  Mallljto  bli  pvtr— B>t- 
ud  Seilb— Kuurki  ii|wii  Ihat  Trlml— bUll 


Thb  period  was  now  approaching  which  afforded  to  Mr.  Cumui'a 
forendc  talents  their  most  melancholy,  but  most  ^lendid  occa- 
sions of  exertion.  With  this  year  (1794)  commences  the  series 
of  thoee  historical  trials  which  originated  in  the  distracted  con- 
ditioQ  of  his  countiy,  and  to  the  political  interest  (tf  which  bis 
eloquence  has  now  imparted  an  additional  attraction. 

From  the  year  1789  the  discuntcmts  of  Ireland  had  beoi 
rapidly  increasing ;  the  efi'orts  of  the  Opposition  io  Parliament 
having  ^led  to  procure  a  reform  of  t^  abuses  and  grievaDces  of 
which  the  nation  complmned,  an  opinion  soon  prevailed  through- 
out the  community  that  the  Irish  Administration  had  entered 
into  a  formal  design  to  d^ade  the  country,  and  virtually  to 
annul  its  lately  acquired  independence,  by  transferring  the 
absolute  dominion  over  it  from  the  English  Pariiament,  which 
had  previously  governed  it,  to  the  Kngliah  Cabinet,  which  was  to 
be  its  future  ruler.  Wjthout  inquiring  now  into  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  it  will  be  suffident  to  observe,  Uiat,  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  many  irritating  questions  that  it  involved,  it 
soon  appeared  that  Ireland  had  little  hope  of  seeing  them  termi- 
nated by  the  gentle  methods  of  argument  or  persuasion.  The 
adherents  of  the  Administration,  and  their  opponents,  were  agreed 
upon  the  fact  of  the  universal  discontent,  and  upon  the 
dangers  that  it  threatened ;  but  they  differed  widely  upon 
the  measures   that    should  be   adopted  for  the   reatoratum  (tf 


repose. 
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The  first  were  determined  to  use  coercion.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  popular  excesses  are  lUmost  solely  the  people's  own 
creation — that  they  are  naturally  prone  to  disaffection — that 
complaints  of  grievances  are  resorted  to  as  a  mere  pretext 
to  gratily  this  propensity ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  provi 
dent  government  should  vigourously  resist  every  movement  o1 
discontent  as  the  fearful  tokens  of  projected  revolution.  In  con- 
formity with  these  opinions  it  appeared  to  them  that  tenor  alone 
could  tranquilize  Ireland ;  and,  therefore,  that  every  method  of 
impressing  upon  the  public  mind  the  power  of  the  State,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpopular  their  nature,  or  how  adverse  to  the  estab- 
lished securities  of  the  subject,  should  be  adopted  and  applauded 
as  measures  of  salutary  restraint. 

The  truth  and  expediency  of  these  doctrines  were  as  £rmly 
denied  by  others,  who  maintained  that  conciliation  alone  could 
appease  the  popular  ferment  They  deplored  the  general  ten- 
dency to  disaffection  aa  notorious  and  undeniable ;  but  they  con- 
sidered that  there  would  have  been  more  wisdom  in  prevent- 
ing than  in  punishing  it;  that  a  very  little  wisdom  would 
hare  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it ;  and  ihat  in  punishing.  It  now, 
the  Ministfy  were  "  combating,  not  causes,  but  effecU."  They 
denied  tliat  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish,  or  of  any  commu- 
nity, were  naturally  prone  to  disaffection.  "  Their  natural 
impulses  (they  observed,  in  relying  to  the  advocates  of  cowcion) 
are  all  the  other  way."  Look  into  history  ;  for  one  revolution,  or 
attempt  at  revolution,  of  how  many  long  and  uninterrupted  des- 
potisms do  we  read ;  and,  whenever  such  attempts  occur,  it 
is  easy  to  assign  the  cause.  Tliere  is  one,  and  only  one,  way 
of  measuring  the  excellence  of  any  Government — by  considering 
Ihe  condition  of  the  governed.  No  well  governed  people  will 
desire  to  exchange  real  and  present  blessings  for  the  danger  and 
uncertwnty  of  remote  and  fantastic  speculations ;  and  if  ever 
they  are  found  to  commit  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  such  despe- 
rate experiments,  it  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
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badly  governed,  and  that  tlieir  sufferiogs  have  impelled  them  "  to 
rise  up  in  vengeance,  to  rend  their  chajna  upon  the  heads  of  their 
oppressors."  Loot  to  the  neighbouring  example  of  France, 
and  see  what  abominations  an  infuriated  populace  may  bo 
brought  to  practise  upon  their  rulers  and  upon  themselves.  Let 
Ireland  be  saved  from  the  possibility  of  such  a  crisis.  The 
majority  of  its  people  are  in  a  state  of  odious  eiclusion,  visiting 
them  iu  its  daily  consequences  with  endless  insults  and  pri- 
vations, which,  being  minute  and  individual,  are  only  Ihe  more 
intolerable.  Would  it  not  be  wise  then,  to  listen  to  their  claim 
of  equal  privileges,  which,  if  granted,  would  give  you  the  strong- 
est security  for  their  loyalty )  There  are  other  ^evancee — 
the  notorious  corruption  of  the  legistature-^the  enormity  of  the 
Pension  List — and  many  more — of  these  the  nation  com- 
plains, and  seems  determined  to  be  heard.*  The  times  are  pecu- 
liar ;  and,  if  the  popular  cry  be  not  the  voice  of  wisdom,  it  should 
at  least  be  that  of  warning.  The  mind  of  all  Europe  is  greatly 
agitated :  a  general  distrust  of  Governments  has  gone  abroad ; 
let  that  of  Ireland  exhibit  such  an  example  of  virtue  and  mode- 
ration, m  may  entitle  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
people  seem  inclined  to  turbnlence;    but  treat  it  as  a  disease 

*Enrf  hMoh  the  OppMlUan,  i(>)n  ud  igftln,  preiHd  a|»n  tbs  HloEdera  Uiadtii- 
■en  lo  which  their  irtUm  vu  (ipoibii  the  Slut.    Thu  Mr.  Snttui  <ibtmi,  taiir 

b*Te  put  dona  Ihn  GoverrimHit.    We  loW  thfm  jo— wo  »dnienl<li«d  them— we  told  them 

e&Ld  we  were  >ei(re— I  am  ears  we  were  prophetic.  In  IKI  we  reputed  osr  adDonl- 
tion— told  then  thu  i  aoTerninent  el  Gierke  would  net  do — that  the  ODTcrnment  of  Ifae 
Tre.Kirj  would  Dot  do-^hM  IreUod  «l 

the  caprice  of  a  Oonrt  had  appointed  Utullten."    Hr,  Ourran'i  ianguaga  wai  equallr    j 
empliatlc— ■•  Irdand  thloki,  Uwl,  wlUiiMt  an  lamiadlale  rehnn,  her  Ukerl;  U  g«w— I 
think  *o  too.    While  a  ilDgla  goafd  of  Srltlflh  freedooj,  either  Intenia]  or  external, 

not  In^oaatblllttea  rromui — bat  ihaeKpeets  haneaty  and  plain  dealing  ;  and,  If  iheftndi 
them  not,  innember  what  I  ivedlet— aha  wOl  abominate  ber  Paiilamant,  and  look  for  » 
relorm  lo  henelf."— /Virf.  IM.,  ITM.— C 
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rather  than  avenge  it  as  a  crime.  Between  a  State  and  iti 
subjecU  there  should  be  no  dlly  punctilio ;  their  errors  can  never 
juatiff  jours  :  you  may  oowoe — yon  may  pass  intemperate  laws, 
and  unheard-of  tribunals,  to  punish  what  you  should  hare 
averted — you  may  go  on  to  decimate,  but  you  will  never  tran- 
quilizB." 

These  were  in  substance  the  views  and  arguments  of  the 
miuority  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  of  (he  more 
reflecting  and  unprejudiced  of  the  Irish  community;  but  such 
mild  doctrines  bad  little  Influence  with  that  assembly,  or  with  the 
nation.  By  the  Parliament  the  few  that  advanced  them  were 
regarded  as  the  advocates  of  the  existing  disorders,  because  they 
ventured  to  explain  their  origin,  and  to  recommend  the  only 
cure ;  while  the  people  were  industriously  taught  to  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  public  men,  who,  instead  of  justifying  the 
popular  resentments  by  more  unequivocal  co-operation,  were 
looking  forward  to  the  impending  crisis  as  an  object  of  appreben- 
Mon,  and  not  of  hope. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  pubho  mind — the  Government 
depending  upon  force — the  People  lamiliarisng  themselves  to  pro- 
jects of  resistance — and  several  speoulaldve  and  unbitious  men  of 
•  the  middle  classes  watching,  with  yet  unsettled  views,  over  the 
fermenting  elements  of  revolution,-  until  it  should  appear  how  &r 
they  could  work  themselves  into  anion  and  consistency,  when  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan*  published  an  adrees  to  the  Volun- 
teers of  Ireland,  setting  forth  the  dangers  with  which  the  country 
was  threatened  from  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  and  inviting  them 
to  resume  their  arms  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity.    This  publication  was  prosecuted  by  the  state  as  a  sedi- 

■  Ur.  Rawan  wu  KcreUr] 
to  sbRrra  beta,  Ibii  Uila  hi 
Tlcm  did  nol  eiMnd  iMjuni 
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tious  libel,  and  Mr.  Curran  was  selected  bj  Mr.  Rowan  to  conduct 
his  defence. 

The  speech  in  'efence  of  Hamilton  Rowan  has  been  generally 
considered  as  one  uf  Mr.  Cniran's  ablest  efforts  at  the  bar.  It  ia 
one  of  the  few  that  has  been  correctly  reported ;  and  to  that  cir- 
cumstance is,  in  some  degree,  to  be  attributed  its  apparent  supe- 
riority. Notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic  applause  which  its 
delivery  excited,  he  never  gave  it  any  peculiar  preference  himself. 

The  opening  of  it  has  some  striking  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  exordium  of  Cicero's  defence  of  Milo.  If  an  imitation  was 
intended  by  the  Irish  advocate,  it  was  very  naturally  su^;ested 
1^  the  coincidence  of  the  leading  topics  in  the  two  cAses — the 
public  interest  excited — the  unusual  military  array  in  the  court — 
the  great  popularity  of  the  clients — and  the  factioua  clamours  which 
preceded  their  trials.* 

"When  I  consider  the  period  M  which  this  prosecution  is 
brought  forward — when  I  behold  the  extraordinary  safeguard  of 
armed  soldiers  resorted  to,  no  doubt,  for  tlie  preservation  of  peace 
and  order — when  I  catch,  as  I  cannot  but  do,  the  throb  of  public 
anxiety,  that  beats  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  hdl — when 
I  reflect  on  what  may  be  the  fide  of  a  man  of  the  most  beloved 
personal  character,  of  one  of  the  moat  reEpected  bmilies  of  ' 
our  country,  himself  the  only  individual  of  that  family,  I  may 
almost  say  of  that  country — who  can  look  to  that  possible  &te 
with  unconcern?  Feeling,  aa  I  do,  all  these  impressions,  it  is  in 
the  honest  simplicity  of  my  heart  !  speak,  when  I  say  that  I  never 
rose  in  a  court  of  justice  with  so  much  embarrassment  as  on  this 
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"lil  gentlemen,  I  conld  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  refuge  for 
the  disconcertion  of  my  own  mind  in  the  perfect  compoBure  of 
jours  ;  if  I  could  suppose  that  those  awful  viciisitudea  of  human 
events  that  have  been  stated  or  alluded  to,  could  leave  your  judg- 
ments undisturbed  or  your  hearts  at  ease,  I  know  I  should  form  a 
most  erroneous  opinion  of  your  character.  I  entertain  no  such 
chimerical  hope-  I  form  no  such  unworthy  opinion — I  expect  not 
that  your  hearts  can  be  more  at  ease  than  my  own — I  have  no 
right  to  expect  it;  but  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  in  the 
name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  the  Uving  God,  of  whose 
eternal  justice  you  are  now  administering  that  portion  which 
dwells  with  us  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to  diechai^e  your  breasts, 
as  &r  as  you  are  able,  of  every  bias  of  prejudice  or  pasriou — 
that,  if  my  client  be  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  upon  him,  you 
may  give  trancjuillity  to  the  public  by  a  firm  verdict  of  conviction ; 
or,  if  he  be  innocent,  by  as  firm  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  Mid  that 
you  will  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  paltry  artifices  and  senseless 
clamours  that  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  his 
trial  with  anticipated  conviction.  And,  gentlemen,  I  feet  an 
Additional  necessity  of  thus  conjuring  you  to  be  upon  your  guard, 
from  the  able  and  imposing  statement  which  yon  have  just  heard 
'  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  I  know  well  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  the  excellent  person  who  conducts  that  prosecution.*  I  know 
how  much  he  would  disdain  to  impose  on  you  by  the  trappings  of 
ofiice;  but  I  also  know  how  easily  we  mist^e  the  lodgment 
which  character  and  eloquence  can  make  upon  our  feelings,  for 
those  impre^ions  that  reason,  and  &ct,  and  proof  only  ought  to 
work  upon  our  understandings." 

When  Mr.  Curran  came  to  observe  upon  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lication under  trial,  which  proposed  complete  Emancipation  to 
persons  of  every  reli^ous  persuasion,  he  expressed  himself  u 
follows : 

"  Do  you  think  it  wise  or  humane,  at  this  moment,  tA  insult 

*  Th<  AttDTMT-OeiierBl,  Hr.  Wolfe,  ■Rowirdi  Lord  EUinrden.-.0. 
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tbem  (th«  dfttholics)  b;  aticking  up  in  the  pillory  the  man  who 
dared  to  stand  fortL  as  their  advocate ) ,  I  put  it  to  your  oaths ; 
do  you  think  that  a  blessing  of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  obtuned 
l^  justice  over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma  cast 
npon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men  bold  and  honest 
enou^  tA  propose  that  measure ! — tA  propose  the  redeeming  of 
religion  from  the  abuses  of  the  church,  the  reclaiming  of  three 
millions  of  men  horn  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  who  had  a 
light  to  demand  it! — Giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words 
of  this  paper — giving  '  Universal  Emancipation !' 

"I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  Liber^ 
commensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from,  Britdsh  soil ;  which  pro- 
claims even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets 
his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  gronnd  on  which  he  treads  is 
holy,  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Univeisal  Emandpation. 
No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced 
— no  matter  in  what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an 
Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him — no  matter 
in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloren  down — 
no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon 
the  alt&r  of  slavery — the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil 
of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  |^  sink  together  in  the  dust ;  his 
soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  m^esty ;  his  body  swells  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  chains  that  burst  from  around  bim ;'  and  he  stands 
redeemed,  r^nerated  and  disenthralled,  by  the  irresistible  genius 
of  Universal  Emancipation." 

There  is,  fiarther  on,  a  passage  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  too 
glowing  and  characteristic  to  be  omitted : 

"  If  the  people  say,  let  us  not  create  tumult,  but  meet  in  del^a- 
tion,  they  cannot  do  it ;  if  they  are  anxious  to  promote  parliamen- 
tary reform  in  that  way,  they  cannot  do  it ;  the  law  of  the  last 
se8«on  has,  for  the  first  time,  declared  such  meetings  to  be  a  crime. 
What  then  remains! — The  liberty  of  the  press  (ndy — that  sacred 
palladiu]     which  no  influence,  no  power,  no  minister,  no  govem- 
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inent,  which  nothing  but  the  depravity,  or  folly,  or  comiptioD  of  a 
jury  can  ever  destroj'.  And  what  calamitiee  are  the  people  saved 
from,  by  having  public  communication  left  open  to  them !  I  will 
tell  you  what  they  are  saved  from,  and  what  the  government  is 
saved  from.  I  will  tell  you  also  to  what  both  are  exposed,  by 
shutting  up  that  communication.  In  one  case  sedition  speaks 
aloud,  and  waits  abroad ;  the  demagogue  goes  forth — the  public 
eye  is  upon  him — be  frets  his  busy  hour  upon  the  stage ;  but 
Boon  either  weariness,  or  bribe,  or  punishment,  or  disappointment, 
bear  him  down,  or  drive  him  off,  and  he  appears  no  more.  In  the 
other  case,  how  does  the  work  of  sedition  go  forward!  Night 
after  night  the  muffled  rebel  steals  forth  in  the  dark,  and  casts 
another  and  another  brand  upon  the  pile,  to  which,  when  the  hour 
of  fatal  maturity  shall  arrive,  he  will  apply  the  Hame.  If  you 
doubt  of  the  horrid  consequences  of  suppressing  the  effusion  even 
of  individual  discontent,  look  to  those  enslaved  countries,  where 
the  protection  of  despotism  is  supposed  to  be  secured  by  such  re- 
straints. Even  the  person  of  the  despot  there  is  never  in  safety. 
Neitber  the  fears  of  the  despot,  nor  the  machinations  of  the  slave, 
have  any  slumber;  the  one  anticipating  the  moment  of  peril,  the 
■other  watching  the  opportunity  of  aggression.  The  fetal  crisis  ia 
equally  a  surprise  upon  both  ;  the  decisive  instant  is  precipitated 
without  warning,  by  folly  on  the  one  side,  or  by  phrensy  on  the 
other;  and  there  is  no  notice  of  the  treason  till  the  traitor  acta. 
But  if  you  wish  for  a  nearer  and  more  interesting  example,  you 
have  it  in  the  history  of  your  own  Revolution ;  you  have  it  at  that 
memorable  period  when  the  monarch  found  a  servile  acquiescence 
in  the  ministers  of  his  folly — when  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
trodden  under  foot— when  venal  sheriffs  returned  packed  juries,  to 
carry  into  effect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the  few  against  the 
many — when  the  devoted  benches  of  public  justice  were  filled  by 
some  of  those  foundlings  of  fortune,  who,  overwhelmed  in  the  tor- 
rent of  corruption  at  an  early  period,  lay  at  the  bottom  like 
drowned  bodies,  while  soundness  or  sanity  remained  in  them ;  but, 
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at  length,  becoming  buoyant  by  putre&ction,  they  rose  u  they 
rott«d,  and  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  polluted  atream,  where 
tliey  were  drifted  along,  the  objects  of  terror,  and  contagion,  and 
abomination.* 

"  In  that  awfiil  moment  of  the  nation's  travel — of  the  last 
gasp  of  tyranny  and  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  how  pregnant  is 
the  example}  The  Press  extinguished,  the  People  enslaved, 
and  the  Prince  undone.  As  the  advocate  of  society,  there- 
fore, of  peace,  of  domestic  liberty,  and  the  lasting  union  of  the 
two  coimtriea,  I  conjure  you  to  guard  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  that  great  sentinel  of  the  State,  that  grand  detector  of 
public  imposture — guard  it — because  when  it  sinks  there  sinks 
with  it,  in  one  common  grave,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
security  of  the  Crown." 

The  concluding  passage  of  this  speech  (of  which  the  preceding 
extracts  are  inserted  merely  as  esamples  of  ita  style)  contwns  one 
of  those  fine  Scriptural  allusions,  of  which  Mr.  Curran  made 
iucb  frequent  and  successful  use  : 

"I  will  not  relinquish  the  confidence  that  this  day  will  be  the 
period  of  his  sufferings ;  and  however  mercilessly  he  has  been 
hitherto  pursued,  that  your  verdict  will  send  him  home  to 
the  arms  of  his  fitmily  and  the  wishes  of  his  country.  But 
if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  it  hath  still  been  unfortunately  deter- 
mined that,  because  he  has  not  bent  to  power  and  author- 
ity, because  he  would  not  t>ow  down  before  the  golden  calf  and 
worship  it,  he  is  to  be  bound  and  cast  into  tbe  furnace;  I 
do  trust  in  God,  that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the  Constitu- 
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tioD,  whicli  will  be  seen  to  walk  with  the  sufferer  through  the 
Sames,  and  to  preserve  him  unhurt  by  the  conflagration." 

If  the  expression  of  excited  emotions  by  the  auditors  be 
the  test  of  eloquence,  this  was  the  most  eloquent  of  Mr,  Curran's 
forensic  productions.  To  applaud  in  a  court  of  justice,  is  at  all 
times  irregular,  and  was  then  very  rare ;  but  both  during  the 
delivery  and  aft«r  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  by-etandera 
could  not  re&ain  from  testi^ng  their  admiration  by  loud  and 
repeated  bursts  of  applause  :  wheu  the  advocate  retired  from  the 
court,  they  took  the  horses  from  bis  carriage,  which  they  drew  to 
bia  own  house ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  public  homage  to 
bis  talents,  the  most  grateful  reward  of  his  exertions  was 
wanting — the  jury,  of  whose  purity  very  general  suspicions  were 
entertained,  found  a  verdict  against  his  client* 

[In  the  autumn  of  1792,  the  Government  issued  a  Proclama- 
tion ag^nst  the  Irish  Volunteers,  who  replied  to  it,  in  an  address, 
written  by  Dr.  Drennan,  and  signed  by  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  as  Secretary.  Both  were  prosecuted.  Rowan,  as  here 
related,  was  defended  by  Ourran.  It  is  staled  by  Thomas  Davit 
that  he  had  seen  the  back  of  Curran's  brief^  on  which  were  writ- 
ten the  oatch'Words  of  his  speech  in  this  case,  viz.,  "  To  Arms — 
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2nd,  Reform — 3rd,  Catholic  Emancipation — iih,  ConveDtion — 
now  unlawful — Consequence  of  Conviction — Trial  before  Revolu- 
tjon — Lambert — Muir — Character  of  K, — Furnace,  Ac — Rebel- 
lion Smothered  Stalks — Redeeming  Spirit" 

The  trial  commenced  on  January  29th,  ll9i,  Wolfe  (Attor- 
n^-Qeneral,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice)  stated  the  case.  Wit- 
nesees  were  examined  to  d>ow  Rowan's  connexioii  with  the  docu- 
ment chained  as  a  seditious  libeL  Cnrran's  speech  (one  of 
the  best  he  ever  made)  then  followed,  Mid  on  its  conclu^on, 
a  shout  of  admiration  and  qrmpathy  aroM  in  the  crowded  Court, 
which  the  Jud^  (Lord  Clonmel)  with  difficulty  stopped.  When 
Curran  quitted  the  Court-house  that  day,  the  populace,  who 
waited  for  him,  took  the  boisea  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  him 
borne.  The  Attomey-Geoeral  replied  to  Curran,  vindicating  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  baring  unnecessarily  and  oppressively 
endeavored  to  delay  the  trial.  The  Prime  Sergeant  (James  Fitz- 
gerald, father  of  O'Connell's  vanquished  opponent  at  Clare  elec- 
tion in  1828)  replied  teriatim  to  Curran.  Lord  Clonmel  chaiged, 
'  not  only  strongly  but  violently,  against  Rowan.  The  jury  con- 
ricted,  after  only  ten  minutes'  deliberation.  Rowan  waived  his 
right  of  takiug  four  days  to  decide  whether  he  would  move  lor  an 
arrest  of  judgment,  but  Lord  Clonmel  declined  passing  sentence 
until  the  foiir  days  had  expired,  and  committed  Rowan  to  prison 
during  the  interval. 

On  February  4,  1794,  however.  Rowan's  counsel  applied  to  set 
a»de  the  verdict,  on  several  grounds,  viz.,  that  one  of  (he  jurors, 
before  the  trial,  had  made  a  hostile  declaration  against  the 
prisoner ;  that  one  of  the  High  Sheriffs,  who  struck  the  jury 
panel,  was  partial  and  hostile ;  that  the  principal  witness  had 
committed  perjury  ;  and  that  the  Judge  (Lord  Clonmel)  had  mis- 
directed the  jury.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length,  by  Cur- 
ran, and  responded  to  by  the  Crown  lawyers.  On  February  7, 
the  Judges  (Clonmel  and  Soyd)  decided  against  the  applica- 
tion for  a  new  trial    -Before  sentence  was  passed,  Rcwan  himself 
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addre^ed  the  Court,  stating  that  from  bis  posidoa  and  large  stake 
in  the  country,  he  was  the  last  man  who  could  wish  for  an  insur- 
rection. The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  £2,000,  two  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  to  find  secmity  (himself  in  £2,000,  and  two  others  in 
£1,000  each)  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  It  had 
been  suggested  to,  and  discussed  by  the  Government,  whether,  to 
make  the  punishment  as  exemplary  as  possible,  Rowan  should  not 
also  be  put  in  the  pillory.  It  was  feared  that  this  would  array 
the  gentry  against  the  Crown  (the  pillory  being  a  punishment  for 
criminal  and  uot  political  ofienceH),  and  that  the  populace  would 
not  permit  it.  So  the  idea  was  abandoned— if  ever  aerioualy 
entertained. 

In  April,  1794,  Mr.  Curran  appeared  at  Drogbeda  Assizes  for 
Patrick  Kenna  and  as  others,  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  lifi- 
(commonly  called  "The  Drogbeda  Defenders"),  for  seditiously 
conspiring  to  raise  a  levy  war  and  insurrection  against  the  King. 
They  were  acquitted,  whereupon  the  Crown  withdrew  their 
indictments  against  other  persons. 

In  May,  ]704,  when  the  proprietors  of  the  JVortkem  Star  (a 
Belfast  liberal  paper)  were  prosecuted  for  publishing  "  wicked  and 
seditious  libels,"  as  many  as  seven  informations  were  filed,  but  only 
one  brought  to  trial.  Curran,  for  the  defence,  raised  tbe  point  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  twelve  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  deed  not 
done  by  themselves.  The  sole  printer  (John  Rabb)  was  convicted  ; 
all  the  rest,  by  direction  of  the  court,  were  acquitted.  The  defence 
of  Rabb  was  that  the  publication  was  no  libel.  The  mere  cost  of 
the  license  (£10  in  each  case)  for  Mr.  Curran,  the  King's  Counsel, 
to  plead  against  the  Crown,  on  tbe  seven  informations,  was  £70. 

In  June,  1794,  Doctor  William  Drennan,  who,  as  Chairman  of 
the  meeting  of  Volunteers,  had  signed  the  Counter-proclamation, 
for  issuing  which  (as  Secretary)  Rowan  bad  been  tried,  convicted, 
fined  and  imprisoned,  was  put  on  his  tri^  for  having  published  that 
document,  which  was  declared  to  be  "  a  seditious  libel."  Lord  Clon- 
mel,  Hr.  Justice  (afterwards  Lord)  Downes  and  Mr.  Justice  Olutm- 
8* 
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berlain  were  the  judges.  Sir  Joho  Trail,  was  objected  o  by  Mr. 
Curran — on  the  ground  that  he  had  formed  an  opinon  od  the 
subject  of  the  prosecution.  The  Crown-Lawyer  not  allowing  him 
to  be  sworn  to  ascertain  the  truth.of  this,  from  his  own  lips,  the 
Enight  was  bwoiu  on  the  jury  and  became  its  foreman.  The 
evidence  was  inconclusive,  weak,  and  insufficient  Curran 
addressed  the  jury  at  conaderaWe  length.  The  Prime  Sergeant 
replied  angrily.  The  judges  charged  hosdlely.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,"  and  when  this  was  received  with 
applause,  Trail  (the  foreman),  called  the  spectators  "  an  unruly 
and  seditious  rabble,"  adding  the  regret  of  the  jury  "at  seeing  a 
criminal  they  cannot  reach  - —  and  guilt  which  they  cannot 
punish."]* 

In  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1795,  Tx>rd  Fitzwilliam  having 
become  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Curran  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  raised  to  the  situation  of  Solicitor-General ;  but  the 
sudden  recall  of  that  nobleman  defeated  diis,  as  well  as  many 
other  projected  changes. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  from  the  year  1789,  firequent 
attempts  were  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Administratioii  to 
detach  Mr.  Curran  from  the  party  which  he  had  formally  joined,  at 
that  period.  Every  motive  of  personal  ambition  was  held  out  to 
allure  him,  and  all  the  influence  of  private  solicitations  exerted,  but 
in  vain.  About  this  time,  when  the  general  panic  was  daily  thin- 
ning  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  his  most  indmate  and  attached 
friend,  the  late  Lord  Eilwarden  (then  the  Attorney-General) 
frequently  urged  him  to  separate  himself  from  a  hopeless  cause, 
and   to   accept  the  rewards  and  honours  that  were  so  open 

•  Dr.  Drenou,  ih<  uciued,  iru  tht  ■ilhiH'  of  "  Le(t«n  of  OkUuk,  an  Irlik 
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to  him.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Currat  was  confined 
bj  illness  to  Lis  bed,  that  gentleman  visited  hii  ,  and  renew- 
ing the  subject,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  implored  him  to  consult 
his  interest  and  his  safety  :  "  I  tell  you  {said  Mr.  Wolfe)  that  you 
have  attached  yourself  to  a  desperate  faction,  that  will  aban- 
don you  at  last;  with  whom  you  have  nothing  to  expect  but  dan- 
ger and  disappointment  With  us,  how  diflerent  would  be  your 
condition — I  ask  for  no  painful  stipulations  on  your  part,  only  say 
that  you  would  accept  of  office— my  situation  will  probably  soon 
be  vacant  for  you,  and  after  that,  the  road  would  be  clear  before 
you."  This  proof  of  private  affection  caused  Mr.  Gurran  to  weep, 
but  he  wiis.  unshaken.  He  replied,  "that  he  knew,  better 
than  his  friend  could  do,  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  ; 
that  they  were  Tiol  a  desperate  faction  ;  that  their  cause  was  that 
of  Ireland,  and  that  even  though  it  should  eventually  be  branded 
with  the  indelible  stigma  of  failure,  he  should  never  regret 
that  it  was  with  such  men,  and  such  a  cauae,  that  he  had  linked  his 
final  destinies." 


TRIAL  or   THE   BEV.  W.  JACKBON. 

The  next  stale  trial  of  importance  in  which  Mr.  Curran  was 
eng^ed,  was  that  of  Mr.  William  Jackson,  a  case  of  which  some 
of  the  attending  circumstances  were  ao  singular,  that  they  cannot 
be  omitted  here. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church;  he 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  had  for  several  years  resided  out  of 
that  country.  A  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  fomily  of  the 
noted  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  per- 
son who  conducted  that  lady's  controversy  with  the  celebrated 
Foole.*  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  passed  over 
Paris,  where  he  formed  political   connections  with  the  ruling 
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powers  there :  from  France  he  returned  to  London  in  1?94,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  informatioa  as  to  the  practicability  of  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  was  thence  to  proceed  to  Ireland  on  a 
■imilar  mission.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  renewed  an  inti- 
macy with  a  person  named  Cockayne,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
friend  and  confidential  attorney.  The  extent  of  his  communica- 
tdons,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Cockayne  did  not  exactly  appear ;  the 
latter,  however,  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  diieotions  of  seve- 
ral of  Jackson's  letters,  containing  treasonable  matters,  to  his  cor- 
respondents abroad ;  but  in  a  little  time,  either  suspecting  or 
repenting  that  he  had  been  furnishing  eiidence  of  treason  against 
Limsel^  he  revealed  to  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Htt,  all  that  he 
knew  or  conjectured  relative  to  Jackson's  objects.  By  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  Cockayne  accompanied  Jackson  to  Ireland,  to  watch  and 
defeat  his  designs,  and  as  soon  as  the  evidence  of  bis  treason  was 
mature,  announced  himself  as  a  witness  For  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  accordingly  arrested,  and  committed  to  stand  hie 
tiial  for  high  treason. 

It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  been  previously  connected  with 
any  of  the  political  fratemiUes  then  so  prevalent  in  Ireland,  but 
some  of  them  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  his  fate,  that  the  night 
before  his  trial,  tour  persons  of  inferior  condition,  members  of 
those  societies,  formed  a  plan  {which,  however,  proved  abortive) 
to  seize  and  cany  off  Cockayne,  and  perhaps  to  dispatch  him,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  benefit  of  his  testimony.* 

Mr.  Jackson  was  committed  to  prison  in  April,  1794,  but  his 

Ibt  DUDS  of  jnut  kmale  cDDflAentril  gKntniT  I"  Mid  ■Rerwmrdi,  "  Ihmt  jod  miy  oanr 
Vint  the  binfJU  ofdlargy  la  «Ttry  cmergeDcj,  la  the  wlab  of  Touri,  ftc,'^ — 0. 

*  Trill  of  John  Leftrjr  for  tiigb  treuon,  Deo.  «84h,  ITK.    Thli  (act  otnis  out  na  the 
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trial  was  delayed,  by  auccessire  adjournmenta,  till  the  same  montli 
in  the  following  year.  In  the  int^rr'al,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
refutation  of  Paine'a  Age  of  Ibeason,  probably  id  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  accepted  as  an  atonement.* 

[The  trial  took  place  on  April  23, 1 195.  The  judges  were  Lord 
Clonmel,  Mr.  Justice  Downes,  Mr.  Justice  Chamberiain,  The  prin- 
cipal witness  was  Cockayne,  tie  spy.  Curran,  wlio  defended 
Jackson,  principally  relied  on  the  feet  that  no  conviction  for  high 
treason  could  take  place  in  England  with  two  witnesses  to  the 
facts,  whereas  it  was  thus  attempted,  in  Ireland,  to  convict  on  the 
evidence  of  one.  The  anomaly  was  not  removed  until  1854,  when 
the  law  was  made  the  same  in  both  countriee. 

The  trial  lasted  until  four  in  the  morning,  when  Jackson  was 
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convicted.  He  was  brought  iip  for  judgment  on  the  30th  April, 
1796.*] 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  th&t  the  case  of  Jackson 
becomes  terribly  peculiar.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  British  court  of 
justice  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  aueb  appalling  interest  as  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  King's  Bench  of  Ireland,  upon  the  day  that  this  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  summoned  to  hear  his  fate  pronounced. 
He  had  a  day  or  two  before  made  some  allusious  to  the  subject  of 
suicide.  In  a  conversation  wilh  bis  counsel  in  the  prison,  he  had 
observed  to  them  that  his  food  was  always  cut  in  pieces  before  it 
was  brought  to  him,  the  gaoler  not  venturing  to  trust  him  with  a 
knife  or  fork.  This  precaution  he  ridiculed,  and  observed,  "  that 
the  man  who  feared  not  death,  could  never  want  the  means  of 
dying,  and  that  as  long  as  his  head  was  within  reach  of  the  prison- 
wall,  he  could  prevent  his  body's  being  suspended  to  scare  the 
community."  At  the  moment,  they  regarded  this  as  a  mere  casual 
ebullition,  and  did  not  give  it  much  attention. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  as  one  of  these  gentlemen 
was  proceeding  to  Court,  he  met  in  the  streets  a  person  warmly 
attached  to  the  Government  of  the  day ;  the  circumstance  is  tri- 
vial, but  it  marks  the  party  spirit  that  prevailed,  and  the  manner 
iu  which  it  was  sometimes  expressed  :  "  I  have  (said  he)  just  seen 
your  client,  Jadoou,  pass  by  on  his  way  to  the  King's  Bench  to 
receive  sentence  of  death.  I  always  s^d  he  was  a  coward,  and  I 
find  I  was  not  mistaken ;  his  fears  have  made  him  sick — as  tlie 
coach  drove  by,  I  observed  him  with  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
vomiting  riolently."  The  other  hurried  on  to  the  Court,  where  he 
found  his  client  supporting  himself  against  the  dock ;  his  frame 
was  in  a  state  of  violent  perturbation,  hut  his  mind  was  still  col- 
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bad  now  to  Say  why  judgment  of  death  and  execution  thereon, 
should  not  be  awarded  against  him  according  to  \av(V  Upon 
this  Mr.  Curran  rose,  and  addressed  Kome  arguments  (o  the  Court 
in  arrest  of  judgment.  A  legal  discussion  of  considerable  length 
ensued.  The  condition  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  all  this  while  becom- 
ing wone.  Mr.  Curran  proposed  that  he  should  be  remanded,  as 
hfi  was  in  a  state  of  body  that  rendered  any  communication  be- 
tween him  and  his  counsel  impracticable.  Lord  Clonmel  thoiight 
it  lenity  to  the  prisoner  to  dispose  of  the  question  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  windows  of  the  Court  were  thrown  open  to  relieve 
him,  and  the  discussion  was  renewed ;  but  the  &ta1  group  of  dcatlt 
tokens  were  now  collecting  fast  around  him  ;  he  was  evidently  in 
the  find  agony.  At  length,  while  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  followed 
Mr.  Curran,  was  urging  further  reasons  for  Brresting  the  judgment, 
their  client  suni  in  the  dock.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  scene  is  given  as  follows  in  the  reported 
trial. 

Lord  Clonmel — "If  the  prisoner  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it 
u  impossible  that  I  can  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
upon  him," 

Mr.  Thomas  Kinsley,  who  was  in  the  jury  box,  said  he  would 
go  down  to  him ;  he  accordingly  went  into  the  dock,  and  in  a 
shorttime  informed  the  Court  that  the  prisoner  was  certainly  dying. 

By  order  of  the  court,  Mr.  Kinsley  was  sworn. 

hiiuDDHlhadbeapnTlsiulTlD  lb>  Herat,  imd  tlut  tkalr  Bolloa  la  invit  orJud(B«t 
VAi  mftdn  for  UiB  Hit  purpoH  of  glTlDf  tliaJr  cIliDt  time  la  »plr«  bafVrH  «eDt«iiM  coBld 
he  puHil  upon  blm :  but  tar  the  ueertlfln  of  ttili  fhct.  which,  If  wx,  would  hmTe  pluwd 
them  h)  u  itrange  uid  awlU  i  tIniUloa  *a  cao  wdl  be  lBUfllDe4,  there  vu  do  tfODndB- 
tlen.  B>  lltU*  prtpired  were  thrj  far  ueh  in  erent,  th»l  nvlther  oC  hii  uelfned  aomiel 
(Muin.  ComD  HidP<>n»Dt>})*ppeereilJDeauFlqiitUiconi1dcreblel1in(iLnerlh«prt- 
■Doer  hid  been  b»iif  ht  19.  It  wu  Ur.  If 'NeUr,  who  hid  been  one  of  hli  uatotul  aou- 
Ml  opoD  the  trill,  ud  who  Coaod  hia  In  lh<  condlUon  iboTO  deHilbed.  Ibil  flrtt  beoUDt 
iDqulnled  with  the  fMiof  hIa  having  tiken  polKD;  ud  ht,  it  iht  rtttneit  a!  iht  aator- 
lunate  prtioner,  rote  u  amfoM  etiria,  Dir  the  paryoee  of  seeuprlnf  de  ooart  tlU  tl» 
oilitn  ihaold  irrln  ud  mike  theli  tnlanded  matlim.  It  wu  pr<ih*bl:r  tnn  thla  oinwB 
f.ntir-t  th It  the  report  arlflnilid. — 0 
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the  gaoler  having  visited  his  room,  found  him  with  his  wife,  much 
agitated,  and  vomiting  violently ;  be  had  just  taken,  he  said, 
some  tea,  wliich  disstgreed  with  him ;  so  that  there  remained  no 
doubt  tliat  the  nnfortunate  prisoner,  to  save  himself  and  his 
family  the  shame  of  an  i^ominious  execution,  had  anticipated 
the  punishment  of  the  laws  by  taking  poison. 

The  following  sentences,  in  his  own  handwriting,  were  found 
in  his  pocket 

"Turn  thee  wnto  me,  and  have  mercy  npon  me,  for  I  am  deso- 
late and  afflicted." 

"The  troubles  of  my  heart  are  enlarged;  oh,  bring  thou 
me  out  of  my  distresses." 

"  Look  upon  my  affliction  and  my  pain,  and  for^ve  all  my  ans." 
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"  Oh  1  keep  my  eoul  and  deliver  me.  Let  me  not  be  ashaiu^d, 
for  I  put  my  trust  iu  thee." 

Independent  of  this  awful  scene,  the  trial  of  Jackson  was 
a  memorable  event.  It  was  the  first  trial  for  high  treason  whic^b 
bad  occurred  in  that  Court  for  upwards  of  a  century.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  legal  and  of  constitutional  interest,  it  established  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  most  vital  (Englishmen  would  say,  of  the  most 
&tal)  importance  to  a  community  having  any  pretension  to 
freedom.  Against  the  authority  of  Coke,  and  the  reasoning 
of  Blaokstone,  and  against  the  positive  reprobation  of  the  princi- 
ple by  the  English  legislature,  it  was  solemnly  decided  in  Jack- 
son's case,  that  in  Ireland  one  witness  was  sufficient  to  convict  a 
prisoner  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason — "  that  the  breath  which 
cannot  even  tunt  the  character  of  a  man  in  England,  shall 
in  Ireland  blow  bin!  from  the  earth."*  This  decision  has 
ever  since  been  recognised  and  acted  upon,  to  the  admiration  of 
that  class  of  politicians  (and  they  have  abounded  in  Ireland)  who 
contend  that  in  every  malady  of  the  State,  blood  should  be  plen- 
tifully drawn ;  and  to  the  honest  indignation  of  men  of  equal 
capacity  and  integrity,  who  consider  that,  without  reason  or 
necessity,  it  establishes  an  odious  distinction,  involving  in  it 
a  disdain  of  what  Englishmen  boast  as  a  precious  privi]^;e, 
alluring  accusations  upon  the  subject,  and  conferring  security  and 
omnipotence  upon  the  informer. 

It  is  a  little  singular  to  observe,  in  the  State  Trials  that  fol- 
lowed, the  efiecta  of  Bui;h  a  law,  and  to  what  a  class  of  witnesses 
it  &miliarized  the  Irish  Courts  of  Justice.  From  the  event 
it  would  appear,  that  there  was  as  much  prophecy,  as  of  constitu- 
tional zeal,  in  Mr.  Curran's  efforts  to  prevent  its  establish- 
ment, and  afterwards  to  produce  its  repeal.f      To  say  nothing  but 
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the  Stata — such  a  doctrine  would  bring  instant  ruin  upon  any 
Bociety ;  but  every  friend  to  constitutional  law  will  distin- 
guish between  the  evidence  tliat  precedes  a  conviction  and 
that  which  follows ;  he  will  remember  that  the  forma  of  trial,  and 
the  legality  of  evidence,  have  not  been  established  for  the 
solitary  purpose  of  punishing  the  guilty ;  that  their  most  precious 
use  is  for  the  security  of  innocence  ;  and  tbat  i(i  forejudging  the 
real  offender,  wa  too  hastily  deprive  him  of  a  single  privilege 
of  defence,  we  establish  a  perilous  rule  that  survives  the  occasion 
and  extends  beyond  it,  and  of  which  those  who  never  offended 
may  hereafter  be  the  victims.  If  the  trials  of  the  Indivi- 
duals just  named  be  considered  with  reference  to  this  view, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  of  important  reflection.  We 
may  not  feel  justified  in  lamenting  their  personal  fate — in  giving 
to  their  memories  "  the  traitorous  humanity  and  the  rebel  t«ar," 
yet  we  cannot  but  be  shocked  at  the  characters  of  the  persons  by 
whoee  evidence  they  were  carried  off.  Theoe  were  all  of  them 
men  of  blighted  reputation.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  crimes  which  they  came  to  denounce ; 
and  that,  finding  the  speculation  dangerous  and  unprofitable,  they 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  credit  and  circumstances,  by 
setting  up  as  "loyal  apostates."  Deeper  &r  wis,  if  not  their 
legal  offence,  their  moral  depravity.  Creadfu  were  the  con- 
fessions of  guilt,  of  dishonour,  and  irreligion  extorted  from 
these  wretches.  If  their  direct  examination  produced  a  list  of  th« 
prisonere'  Crimea,  as  r^pilarly  did  their  cross-examination  elicit  a 
darker  catalogue  of  their  own.  In  the  progress  of  their 
career,  from  participation  to  discovery,  all  the  tender  chari- 
ties of  life  were  abused — every  sacred  fie  rent  asunder.  The 
agent,  by  the  semblance  of  fidelity,  extracted  the  secret  of 
his  client  and  his  friend,  and  betrayed  him  I*  The  spy  resorted 
to  the  habitation  of  his  victim,  and,  while  sharing  his  hospitality, 
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and  fondling  his  children,  was  meditating  hia  ruin.*  Here 
was  to  be  seen  the  wild  Atheist,  who  had  gloried  in  his 
incredulity,  enjoying  a  lucid  interval  of  feith,  to  stamp  a 
legal  value  on  his  dathf — there  the  dishonest  dealer,  the  acknow- 
ledged peijurer,  the  future  murderer.| 

It  has  beeiToften  a  matter  of  surprise  that  juries  bad  not  the 
firaTnesa  to  spurn  altogether  the  testimony  of  euch  delin- 
quents. In  England,  upon  ■  recent  occasioa,§  a  jury  did  bo  ;  but 
in  Ireland  there  raged,  at  this  time,  an  epidemic  panic.  In 
tie  delirious  fever  of  the  moment,  even  though  the  juror 
might  not  have  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  accused,  he 
yet  trembled  for  his  own — affrighted  by  actual  danger,  or  by 
the  phantoms  of  bis  disturbed  imagination,  he  became  bliod 
or  intlifferent  to  the  horrors  of  the  immediate  scene.  The 
question  was  often  not  whether  the  witness  was  a  man  he 
could  beUeve,  but  whether  his  verdict  dare  assert  the  coa- 
traty.  Perhaps  the  more  flagitious  the  witness,  the  more  abso- 
lutely was  he  the  tyrant  of  the  juror's  conscience.  Any  move- 
ments of  humanity  or  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  latter  must 
have  instantly  been  quelled  by  &6   recollection,  that  to  yield 
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to  them  might  be  to  point  out  himself  as  an  object  of  si 

and   as  the  next  experiment  for  an  adTenturous   and  irritated 

informer. 

It  is  in  the  same  circumstances  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  excuse 
(if  excuse  be  necessary)  for  those  impassioned  appeals,  for  that 
tone  of  high  and  solemn  obtestation,  by  which  Mr.  Cnrran's  pro- 
fessional efforts  at  this  period  are  distinguished.  In  more  tranquil 
times  or  in  a  more  tranquil  country,  such  enthusiasm  may  appear 
extravagant  and  unnatural ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that, . 
from  the  nature  of  the  cases,  and  the  character  of  his  audience,  his 
address  often  became  rather  a  religions  exhortation  than  a  itere 
forendc  harangue.*  His  situation  was  very  different  from  that 
of  the  English  advocate,  who,  presupposing  in  his  hearers  a  respect 
for  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  of  ethics,  securely 
appeals  to  them,  in  the  conviction,  that,  if  his  client  deserves  it, 
he  shall^  have  all  their  benefit  In  Ireland,  the  client  was  not 
;ertain  of  all  their  benefit  In  Ireland,  during  those  distracted 
Says,  every  furious  passion  was  abroad.    The  Irish  advocate  knew 


partlcliiatlDn  ot  happlneu  lo  all  Its  people,"  Tie  thaa  procv edi : — "  A  prlTlki^  Qrder  Id  a 
state  maj.  In  loiDe  tort,  be  compared  to  a  solitary  IddiTldDAl  separated  from  the  aocletj, 

Ulce  a  tree  standini;  alDglj  ou  a  hl^h  hlll^  and  eipos^  lo  th«  rude  cancaeBlDos  of  ererr 

iDclemeDcy  of  the  blightlag  t*Dpest|  and  secure  lo  It  Its  adequate  snppl;  at  fdd  atid 

aloft,  forllltd  agklnat  the  ddiIdhs  tales  which  aftUt*  and  wither  the  improleoled  bram- 

whDse  bunUj  had  been  disturbed  by  domeitlo  conlenlloDg.  Upon  tals  deatb-bed  he  ca)l> 
hia  chlldreu  around  hha;  he  orders  a  bundle  of  twigs  to  be  brought^  he  hastbeca  UTitledi 
he  lElves  to  aaeh  of  them  a  Hlngle  tw^;  he  onlera  them  to  be  broken,  and  It  It  done  with 

of  yoar  eoemlea,  Hod  preaerre  jou  Id  thAt  i  late  of  hapjilo^ii  which  1  wish  yon  toenJOT'"* 
—aptteh  4b  Diifmct  qfMrd,  HamU  and  alAen,  tried  at  Dronhiia,  IIH.— 0. 
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that  the  juries  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  often  composed 
of  men  whose  feelings  of  humanity  and  reli^on  were  kept  under 
hy  their  political  prejudices — that  they  had  already  foredoomed 
his  client  to  the  grare — that,  bringing  with  them  the  accumulated 
animoailiea  of  past  centuries,  they  came  less  to  try  the  prisoner 
than  to  justify  themselves,  and  mate  their  verdict  a  vote  of  appro- 
bation upon  the  politics  of  their  party.*  To  make  an  impression 
upon  such  men,  he  Kad  to  awaken  their  dormant  sympathies  by 
reiterated  statements  of  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  religion  : 
he  addressed  himself  to  their  eternal  fears,  his  object  being  fre- 
quently, not  so  much  to  direct  their  minds  to  the  evidence  or  the 
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law,  as  to  remind  them  of  the  Christian  duties ;  and  even  in  those 
cases,  where  both  law  and  fact  were  upon  his  ode,  and  where, 
under  other  cii'^umstaDces,  he  might  have  boldly  demanded  an 
acquittal,  he  was  In  reality  labouring  to  extort  a  pardon. 

It  was  with  the  same  view  that  he  so  often  made  the  moat  im- 
passioned appeals,  even  to  the  Bench,  when  be  saw  that  its  politi- 
cal feelings  were  hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  client  Thus,  upon 
the  trial  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  principal  witness  for  the  Crown, 
having  deposed  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Rowan  at  a  meeting  of 
United  Irishmen,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
his  evidence  upon  this  most  material  fact  having  been  impeached, 
the  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Clonmel),  in  bis  charge  to  the  jury,  ob- 
Berved,  "One  hundred  and  fifty  Volunteers,  or  United  Irishmen, 
and  not  one  comes  forward!  Many  of  them  would  have  been 
proud  to  assist  him  (the  traverser).  TAWr  tilatce  tpeakt  a  thow- 
«md  tim£»  more  itroagly  thcat  any  eavilling  up<yn,  tktt  nuin'f  credit 
— tht  lUtnee  of  meh  a  mtmber  it  a  volume  of  ^dena  in  gwppwt 
of  the  prosecution.'"*     Upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  Mr.  Cur- 
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fatnro— a  ground  that,  while  you  yet  hear  me,  is  washed  from 
beneath  your  feet  Let  me  remind  you,  my  lords,  nhUe  your  de- 
temiiaation  ia  yet  io  your  power — djim  vermlur  adhtie  intra  ptne- 
tralia  Vesta — that  on  the  ocean  of  tlie  future  you  must  set  your 
judgment  aflo&t;  ajid  future  ages  will  assume  tiie  same  authority 
which  you  have  assumed ;  posteri^  will  feel  thb  same  emotions 
which  you  have  felt,  when  your  little  hearts  have  beaten,  and 
your  infant  eyes  have  overflowed  at  reading  the  sad  story  of  the 
sufferings  of  a  Russel  or  a  Sydney." 

All  this  has  been  represented  as  very  strange,  and  even  absurd, 
by  those  who  would  not  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the  times,  and 
the  necesuty  which  it  imposed  upon  the  advocate  of  addressing 
the  passions  which  be  knew  to  be  actuating  his  hearers,  no  matter 
to  what  order  of  the  community  they  might  belong. 
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in  the  course  of  which  he  emphatically  wamod-  the  House  of  the 
dangers  that  impended  over  the  public  tranquillity ;  but  upon  this, 
as  upon  many  former  occa^ons,  his  predictions  were  disregarded. 
"I  know,"  said  he,  "that  this  is  not  a  time  when  the  passions  of 
the  public  ought  to  be  inflamed ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  inflame  them 
{murmwrtfr&m  the  other  aide  of  the  House).  Yes,  I  speak  not  to 
inflame;  but  I  addren  you  in  order  to  allay  the  feror  of  the  pub- 
lie  mind.  Tf  I  had  power  to  warn  you,  I  would  exert  that  power 
in  order  to  diminish  the  public  ferment — in  order  to  show  the 


That,  ftfter  the  lupplr  «»  ^&Dt«d  uid  tin  force  Tated,  »:id 

te  petple,  wn  nfnnaliif  mboKt,  aad  pntUof  tin  wiatrf  in 
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Thit.  In  «H«qHn«  of  wuk  >  pnwHdlBf,  tk«  bulDeit  < 


Bnlou,  ■!  tlia  exiMDie  of  kli  Mijailr'i  bilereel,  uortSoHl,  for 

iDti,  to  tta<  csndngl  «t  blijltjceli'i  minliten  lu  bolh  coan- 
nt  and  Cattiollc  euhfecU  of  Irelnod,  ellerniitelf  pracUglni  m, 

gueau  irt.tati  w*  km  nofdrad  imder  hli  Hejeel; >i  r>dfii  ttM 


Implon  hia  Hijeaty  that  ti«  mar  ^  fradonilT  piniad  to  lar  bb  Eammaai 
mlBfUer  to  HCODd  the  leil  dT  hie  Irlita  ParHsiscnl  In  Ua  UhJciV^  HTTlou,  I 
log  In  fatore  to  the  people  of  Ireland  due  refard  and  altantioa. 
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/ 
people  that  the;  have  moi«  seourit;  in  your  wannth  than  Ihey 
oan  liave  in  their  own  heat — that  the  ardour  of  yotir  honest  zeal 
may  be  a  salutary  ventilator  to  the  Carment  of  your  coitfitiy — in 
Older  that  you  may  take  the  petite  out  of  their  own  haDds,  and 
briog  them  within  your  guidance.  Trust  me,  at  this  momentous 
crisis,  a  firm  and  tempered  sensibility  of  injury  i^ould  be  equally 
honouraUe  to  yourselves  and  beneficial  to  the  nation:  trust  me, 
if,  at  a  time  when  every  little  stream  is  swollen  into  a  torrent,  wo 
atone  should  be  found  to  exhibit  a  smooth,  and  listless,  and  frozen 
surface,  the  folly  of  the  people  may  be  tempted  to  waUi  across  us ; 
and,  whether  they  should  suppose  they  were  only  walking  upon 
ice,  or  treading  uptMi  oomiption,  the  rashness  of  the  ezp^ment 
might  be  fatal  te  us  all." 

[He  said  that  the  abnsea  and  grievaiiots  which,  afflicted  beiand 
were  "  the  sale  of  the  htHioura  of  the  peo'age ;  the  open  and 
avowed  sale,  for  money,  of  the  peeca^  to  any  man  rich  and 
shamdess  enough  to  be  a  pur^iaser."  Such  a  course,  he  aaid, 
depraved  the  Commons,  proEaned  the  sanctity  of  the  Lords,  p<4- 
soned  the  sources  of  l^palatioa  and  the  fountains  of  justice,  and 
annihilat«d  the  very  idea  of  public  honbnr  and  puUio  int^ity — 
but  all  this  had  be«n  done  by  the  gov^mnent  of  Lord  Wotinor- 
land.  Next  was  the  depriving  Ireland  <£  troops,  when  the  enemy 
was  at  the  gate,  and  the  breach  of  the  compact  to  nuiiataiii  1S,000 
sddiers  in  Irdand,  mif^t  have  been  Um  IqAs  of  the  island.  Then 
came  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  msney.  There  ww  the 
abme  <rf  patronage — eveiy  offioe  tX  value,  of  whitdi  a  reversion 
could  be  gruited,  having  been  so  disposed  of  for  years  and  yean 
to  coDw.  There  was  the  injustice  of  neg^eotii^,  refusiag,  delaying 
relief  to  the  Roman  Cathtdioe.  Lastly,  there  were  the  reeti^ta 
upon  Irish  Commerce. 

This  was  a  foil  budget.  Curran  moved  the  address,  Qrattan 
seconded,  and  Ponsonby  suf^rted  iL  The  Qovenunent  moved 
and  carried  the  adjowsment  of  the  House,  asd  thus  tha  addreae 
was  not  even  put  to  the  vote.] 
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In  the  beginnitig  of  tbe  following  year,  Mr.  Gurran  mored 
"that  a  oommittee  shonld  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  stata 
of  the  lower  orden  of  the  pe^le,"  to  whose  wret^^iedneH  h« 
attributed  the  preraitiiig  disonttents ;  but  hie  motion  was,  ■■ 
uana],  "  Buffocated  hy  die  question  of  adjourDineot"  He  also  dis- 
tioguished  himself  by  hjs  support  of  Hr.  Grattan's  ameDdmenla 
to  tbe  addreesefi  in  this  year,  by  his  exertions  on  the  question  of 
OathoUo  emancipation,  and  by  his  opposition  to  the  suapenaion  of 
the  habeas  corpus  aot 

|In  December,  179S,  Mr.  Gnrran  ai^ared  in  the  Court  at 
Dublin,  as  counsel  for  Jamsa  Weldon,  charged  witli  high  treason. 
His  client  had  been  one  of  the  "DubUn  D^mdere,"  and  was 
charged  not  only  with  associating  with  traitors  unknown,  to  Basisi 
tbe  Freach,  the  public  en^nies  of  the  Crown,  bat  with  associating 
wilb  the  Defenders  to  subrert  the  Protestant  religion,  and  witli 
comiptiDg  one  William  Lawler  to  become  a  Def^tder.  Tbe 
chief  evidenoe  for  the  Crown  was  this  Lawler,  whose  teetiiDoay 
Mr.  Cnrran  out  up  into  tatters,  besidM  giving  proof  that  be  was 
not  credible.  Wcddcm  was  convicted  and  banged ;  though  Leary, 
another  priatmer,  was  acqnitted,  under  prociaely  mmilar  fiicts  I 

Some  man  particiilv  notioe  of  Mr.  Ourran's  last  year  of  Par- 
]iuiMSit«y  lifo  appears  required  here.  In  Februuy,  1796,  in  th« 
debate  on  the  Indemnity  BiU,  he-supported  Orattan's  unsuccessful 
motion  that  Justice  C^amberiain  and  'Baron  SmiUi,  the  judges 
who  had  gone  circuit  in  the  ditiurfoed  dietriota,  should  fint  be 
examined,  to  open  the  state  of  the  coantry  and  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates.  In  the  same  month,  he  ^ke  in  favour 
of  free  trade  between  Ei^^»Bd  and  beland,  and  strongly  opposed 
tbe  Inmrreotion  Act,  wiiich  gwe  magistrates  the  arbitrmy  power 
of  transportation,  describing  it  as  "  a  bill  for  tb*  rieh  and  apaiiut 
the  poor,"  oonstituting  poverty  a  crime,  and  leaving  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  weahh  to  apportion  ttii  Hmisbnienl 

In  Octob«7  17M,  when  the  Frendi  wwe  preparing  Hoche's 
ezpeditioii  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Ooremment 
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t  union  as  a  means  of  strength,' Grattan  mtirul  tli&t 
nity  could  best  be  obtained  by  enacting  such  laws  as  would 
Beoure  to  all  of  the  King's  subjects  "  the  blessings  and  privileges 
of  the  Constitution,  without  distinction  of  religion."  Mr,  Curran 
was  among  those  who  supported  this  liberal  view.  His  speech  on 
thia  occasion  contained  many  truths,  well  put.  "Beliete  me,  Sir," 
he  said,  "  an  invader  can  look  for  nothing  but  certain  destruction 
when  he  is  opposed  by  the  wishes  and  passions  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  garrisons,  it  is  not  generals,  nor  armies,  upon  which  we  can 
repose  in  safety.  It  is  on  the  union  and  zeal  of  the  general  inha- 
bitants, removing  provi«ona,  discovering  designs,  marring  the 
projects,  and  hanging  on  the  retreats  of  an  enemy,  thai  bafBea 
and  defeats  him  more  than  any  regular  force  can  do."  In  all 
probability,  this  was  suggested  by  the  orator's  recollection  of  thri. 
manner  in  which,  during  the  American  War  of  Independence,  the 
troops  of  Great  Britain  were  discomfited.  Mr.  Curran  was  fond 
of  historic  studies,  and  had  warmly  sympathised  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  arduous  contest  for  national  independence. 

Another  passage  is  worthy  of  quotation,  as  illustrative  of  Mr. 
Curran'a  figurative  style.  Answering  the  remark  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  had  got  much,  and  ought  to  be  content,  he  said :  "  Why 
have  they  got  much  f  is  it  from  the  Minister?  is  it  from  tha  Par- 
liament which  threw  its  petition  over  its  bar!  So,  they  got  it  by 
the  great  revolution  of  human  afiairs,  by  the  astonishing  march 
of  the  human  mind ;  a  march  that  has  collected  too  much 
moment  on  its  advance  to  be  now  stopped  in  its  pn^^ress.  The 
bark  is  still  afloat,  it  is  freighted  witii  the  hopes  and  liberties  of 
men ;  she  is  already  under  weigh — the  rower  may  faint,  or  the 
yrind  may  sleep,  but  rely  upon  it,  she  has  already  acquired  an 
energy  of  advancement  that  will  support  her  course,  and  bring  her 
to  her  deetination ;  rely  upon  it,  whether  much  or  little  remains, 
it  is  now  vain  to  withhold  it ;  rely  upon  it,  you  may  as  well  stamp 
your  foot  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  its  revolution.  You 
cannot  stop  it !  yoa  will  only  remain  a  silly  gnomon  upon  its  m 
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faoe  to  measure  ths  rapidity  of  rotation,  uotil  jou  are  forced 
round  and  buried  in  tbe  shade  of  that  bod;,  whose  irreustible 
course  you  woii'd  endeavour  to  oppose." 

The  Atlornsy -General  moved  Uiat  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  Bimilar  to  what  had  beeu  enautcd  when  Eiigland  was  threat- 
ened with  iDvasioQ,  authorizing  the  Irish  Executive  to  take  up 
and  detain  all  persons  suspected  of  treasonable  practices.  Leave 
was  given,  the  bill  was  forthwith  preaented,  read  a  first  and 
second  time  that  night  (Oct  13,  IT06),  and  ordered  to  pass  into 
committee  the  next  day.  On  the  motion  that  it  be  committed,  a 
Hmall  opposition  pajty,  headed  by  Mr.  George  Ponaonby,  resisted 
the  measure.  Mr.  Curran,  commenting  on  tbe  haste  with  which  it 
had  progrftssed,  said :  "  At  two  o'clo(;k  in  the  morning,  the  House 
was  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  tlie  Habeas 
f  Jorpus  Act ;  at  five  minutes  past  t?fo  in  the  morning,  the  bill  was 
lead  a  first  time;  and,  after  grave  and  vuiture  deliberation,  the 
bill  waa  ordered  to  be  read,  and  was  accordingly  read  a  second 
time  at  ten  minutee  past. two  in  the  morning.  Its  principle  waa 
ihea  fullff  conjodered  and  approved  of;  and  at  fifteen  minutes 
nfter  two  in  the  morning,  it  waa  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the 
ivhole  House!"  The  division  was  137  to  7,  and  tbe  Habeas  Cor- 
pus act  waa  suspended  accordingly, 

(In  October  17th,  17S6,  in  a  dobate  on  Grattan's  motion  iu 
favour  of  the  admission  to  seats  in  Parliament  (seconded  by 
Geoi^  Ponsonby,  and  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Government), 
Dr.  Duigenan,  a  polemical  and  political  intolerant  of  the  first , 
(mud-and-)  water,  used  violent  and  offensive  language  against  the 
(.'atbolics,  in  whose  communion  he  bad  participated  in  his  youth. 
Mr.  Curran  replied  to  him,  and  said,  "  He  has  abused  the  Catho- 
lics, he  has  abused  their  ancestors,  he  has  abused  the  merchants 
of  Ireland,  he  has  abused  Mr.  Burke,  he  has  abused  those  who 
TOted  for  the  order  of  the  day."  Mr.  Curran  then  described  his 
manner  and  matter  of  speaking — "  that  confusion  of  history  and 
divinity,  and  dvit  law  and  canon  law — that  rollicking  mixture  of 
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party  reaistad  the  proportion,  wbicb  was  baaed  on  the  increasing 
power  of  France,  the  inabiUty  or  inacUvity  of  England  for  the 
defence  of  Ireland,  and  the  danger  of  Ireland  hersel£  Mr.  Curran 
mentioned,  as  a  fact,  that  when  the  French  fleet  anived  in 
Bantry,  there  were  not,  in  that  quarter  of  the  country,  including 
Cork  (the  second  city  of  Ireland),  one  thousand  men  to  meet  the 
enemy  1 

la  February,  1797,  Mr.  Curran  also  epote  on  Ponsonby'a 
motion  of  censure  on  the  Irish  Ministry,  and  on  Vaodeleur'a 
motion  for  an  Absentee  Tax.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  he 
went  rather  freely,  and  very  forcibly,  into  lie  motion  of  censure 
for  disarming  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  on  the  pretext  that 
"  daring  and  horrid  outragea  "  had  been  perpetrated  in  that  pro- 
vince. This,  in  effect,  was  declaring  the  inhabitants  generally  to 
be  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  Government  had  obtained  a  great 
majority  in  the  Commons,  and  the  motion  was  defeated.  In 
truth,  by  this  time,  they  had  ao  distributed  places,  pensions,  peer- 
ages, and  promises,  that  they  could  carry  or  defeat  any  and  every 
motion  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.] 

His  last  parliamentary  efibrt  was  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  William 
Brabazon  Ponsonby's  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,*  which  inclu- 
ded Catholic  Kmancipatdou,  and  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Opposition  as  a  final  experiment  to  save  Ireland  from  the  horrors 
of  the  impending  rebellion.  By  the  late  report  of  the  secret 
oommittee,  it  had  appeared  that  extenuve  associations  for  trea- 
sonable objects  existed  throughout  the  country :  the  AdminiUra- 
tion  considered  that  force  alone  should  be  resorted  to — the  Oppo- 
mtdou  were  as  dedded  that  conciliation,  and  conciliatirn  alone, 
would  restore  tranquillity.  The  ostensible  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation  :  the  Administra- 
Lradon  admitted  that  these  were  merely  pretexts,  and  that  revolu- 
tion was  the  real  though  covert  design ;  but  they  argued  "  that 
&e  House  oi^ht  to  make  a  stand,  and  say  that  rebellion  mutt  be 

\  tMvlSth,  17«.— C. 
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their  enemies :  you  w«re  mistaken ;  they  turn  and  devonr  those  thty 
were  meant  lo  protect,  and  ime  harmless  where  th%j  were  intended 
to  destroy.  Gentlemen,  I  see,  lau^ — I  see  they  affect  to  be  still 
very  ^orant  of  the  nature  of  fear :  this  cannot  last ;  neither, 
while  it  does,  can  it  be  concealed :  the  feeble  glimmering  of  & 
fi>n«d  smile  is  a  lig4it  that  makes  the  dieek  lo<^  paler.  Trust  me, 
the  times  are  too  hamamzed  for  such  systems  of  gOTemment — 
humani^  will  not  execute  them ;  but  hnmanity  will  abhor  them, 
and  those  who  wished  to  rale  by  such  means.  We  hoped  much, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  meant  well  by  those  laws ;  but  they  have  miser- 
ably fuled  us :  it  is  time  to  try  milder  method*.  Yon  hare  tried 
to  force  th«  people :  bat  the  rage  of  your  penal  laws  was  a  storm 
that  only  drove  them  in  groups  to  shdter.  Befon  it  is  too  late, 
therefore,  try  the  better  force  of  reason,  and  conciliate  them  by 
justice  and  hnmamty.  Neith«  let  us  talk  of  innovation — tha 
progress  of  nature  is  no  innovation— the  increase  of  petite,  tha 
growth  of  the  mind,  is  no  innovation,  unless  the  growtii  oi  our  mind 
lag  behind.  If  we  think  oAwwise,  and  consider  it  an  innovation 
to  depart  from  the  felly  of  our  infancy,  we  should  come  here  in 
our  swaddling  clothes ;  we  should  not  innovate  upon  the  dress 
more  than  the  nnderstanding  of  the  cradle. 

"  As  to  the  system  of  peace  nOw  pr<^>osed,  you  mnst  take  it  on 
its  principles ;  they  are  rimply  two — the  abolition  of  religious 
disabilities,  and  the  representation  of  the  people.  I  am  confident 
the  effects  would  be  every  thing  to  be  wished ;  tie  present  alarm- 
ing discontent  will  vanish,  the  good  will  be  separated  fWim  the 
ill-intentioned ;  the  friends  of  mixed  government  in  Ireland  are 
many — every  senrible  man  must  see  that  it  gives  tdl  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rational  liberty,  if  the  peojde  have  their  due  jdsoe  in  the 
state.  This  system  would  maks  us  iavinciMe  against  a  foreign 
or  domestic  enemy;  it  would  make  the  emfsre  strong  at  thia 
important  crims;  it  would  restore  to  us  liberty,  industiy,  and 
peace,  which  I  am  satisfied  can  never  by  say  other  meaiu  be 
restored." 
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Pmrli&ment  was  ajjoumed  oa  July  3,  1707.  In  Englai  I,  about 
tlie  same  time,  Charles  James  Fox,  leader  of  "  His  M^eatj's  Oppo- 
BtioD,"  finding  tiis  party  invariably  in  a  minority,  declared  bia 
intention  to  forbear  prosecuting  an  useless  attendance  la  Parlia- 
ment In  1800,  however,  Fox  resumed  his  seat,  and  used  his 
most  strenuous  oppodtiou  as  a  friend  of  Ireland,  to  the  Union. 
Is  1799,  Mr.  Grattan  tetumod  to  the  Irish  ParlijuneDt  for  a  short 
time,  to  oppose  the  Union.  Mr.  Curran's  senatorial  life  closed 
with  bis  Bec«saion  in  1797.] 

A  few  weeks  aft«r  the  seceemon  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Grattan 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  dtizens  of  DuUin  upon  the  part  of  him- 
self and  the  othor  members  of  the  mioorit;,  to  exfdain  thfiir  mo- 
tives in  taking  that  etep.  This  letter,  betidee  bdng  a  spl^uUd 
monument  of  the  writer's  genius,  is  an  important  historioal  docu- 
ment, and  when  confronted  with  the  reports  of  secret  committees 
and  nmilar  official  Btat«meiUs,  will  ^ow  what  an  impwfect  idea 
tiiey  convey  of  the  teal  condition  of  the  times. 

TBIAL  OF   UK.   FBTKB  FINHXRTT. 

Mr.  Curran's  next  great  professional  eiertion  was  in  the  defence 
of  Mr.  Finnerty,  who  was  tried  in  December,  1707,  for  a  libel  on 
the  Oovenmient  and  person  of  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Csmden).  The 
subject  of  the  libel  was  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  peisou  aamed 
William  Orp,  which  bad  taken  place  a  little  before.  Orr,  who  had 
been  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was  arrugned  on  an 
indictment  framed  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  for  administeiing 
unlawful  oaths,  and  convicted.  A  motion  in  arrest  of  jut^^ent 
was  made,  in  tbe  argument  upon  which  Mr.  Curran,  who  was  his 
leading  counsel,  is  said  to  have  displayed  as  much  l^[al  ability 
and  aflecting  eloquence  as  upon  any  occasion  of  his  life.  This 
argument  is  so  imperfectly  reported  as  to  be  unworthy  <^  inswtion. 
It  contains,  however,  one  striking  example  of  that  peculiar-  idiom 
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in  which  he  discuBsed  the  most  t«chmoal  questions ;  in  i  ontending 
that  the  act  under  which  his  client  was  tried  had  tcpired,  he 
observes :  "  The  mind  of  the  judge  is  the  repository  of  the  law  that 
doe»  exitt,  not  of  the  law  that  did  exUt ;  nor  does  the  mercy  and 
justice  of  our  law  recognize  so  disgraceful  an  office  as  that  of  a 
judge  becoming  a  sort  of  adminislrator  lo  a  dead  statute,  and  coi- 
UcHftg  the  debts  <^  blood  that  were  dite  to  it  in  its  lifetime." 

Another  of  his  arguments  for  arrestiDg  the  judgment  was,  "  that 
the  state  had  no  right  to  wage  a  piratical  war  against  the  subject 
under  &]se  colours:" — that  Orr's  offence  (supposing  the  informer 
who  gave  evidence  gainst  hiqi  to  have  sworn  truly)  amounted  to 
high  txeasoQ,  and  that  he  should  therefore  have  been  indicted 
under  the  constitutional  statute  lelattng  to  that  crime,  from  which 
the  accused  derive  so  many  privileges  of  defence.  It  may  be 
neoeesacy  to  inform  some  readers,  that  when  acts  of  high  treason 
are  made  merely /«^»y  by  a  particutar  statute,  the  persona  under 
trial  lose,  among  other  advantages,  the  benefit  of  their  counsel's 
address  to  the  jury,  to  which,  had  they  been  indicted  for  high 
Izeason,  they  would  have  been  entatletj.*  Upon  such  occasions, 
when  Mr.  Curran,  in  addressing  the  Court  upon  questions  of  law, 
haj^ned  to  let  M  any  observations  upon  tie  general  merits  of 
the  case,  be  had  to  sustain  the  reproach  of  "  attempting  to  itaimi- 
ate  a  speech  to  the  jury," 

But  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing;  his  legal  objections  were 
overruled  by  the  Bench ;  and  in  anaiver  to  what  he  had  addressed 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Court,  the  presiding  judge,  Lord  Yelverton, 
from  whose  mind  classical  associations  were  never  absent,  adverted 
to  a  passage  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  where, 
after  the  eipulmon  of  the  Tarquins,  it  was  attempted  by  the  Patri- 
cians to  restore  royal^ ;  and  the  argument  made  use  of  was, "  that 
a  government  by  laws  was  stem  and  cruel,  inasmuch  as  laws  had 
nuther  hearts  to  feel,  nor  ears  to  hear ;  whereas  government  by 
Ungs  was  merdfdl,  inasmuch  as  the  sources  of  humanity  and 
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t«nd«n)efl3  were  open  to  entreaty,"*  "For  my  part,"  added  uis 
Lordship,  "I  am  acting  under  a  government  by  laws,  and  am 
bound  to  speak  tbe  voice  of  the  law,  which  has  neither  feeling  nor 
pasaiona," 

But  this  excellent  and  feeling  judge  aoon  ^owed  how  little  of 
legal  msensibility  belonged  to  his  own  nature.  When  he  came  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  tbe  prisoner,  he  was  so  affected 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible,  and  the  &ta)  words  were  no  sooner  con- 
cluded than  he  burst  into  t«ara,  and,  sinldng  his  head  between  bis 
bands,  continwed  for  many  minutes  in  that  attitude  of  honourable 
emotion. 

Thi  prisoner  was  recommended  to  the  jury  for  mercy,  but,  after 
leoeiving  no  less  tban  three  respites,  was  finally  execilted.f  He 
died  protesting  his  innocence ;  and  though  sucfi  a  declaration  be 
very  doubtful  evidence  of  the  fact  (for  who,  about  to  su%r  for  a 
political  crime,  would  not  prefer  to  be  remembered  as  a  martyr !), 
still  there  were,  in  the  case  of  Orr,  some  corroborating  circum- 
stances which  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  ihey 
should  have  been  disregarded.  His  previous  life  and  character 
had  been  irreproachable :  subsequent  to  his  trial,  it  appeared  that 
the  informer,  upon  whose  evidence  he  had  been  convicted,  had, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  perjnred  bimself  on  a  former 


Lr&DitallOEi  DfLivTChli  faraarlie  1il9tDrlKD)Feiiiji^ni  hmnng  his  pip«rt. — ' 
t«mdlnf  bvlV>re  Lard  ATOnrnon,  hlTlng  to  tppHfl  totat  pdnolpUl  urp 
Ui«  (oUiarllj  or  Judft  Bluikitoiie,  Irutcl  tha  wgcki  of  Uitt  (Tut  coi 


id  bemtj.     Hia  (rEit  worki  iDrvlTi  Ui<  ngaia  wHeh  pui  Ihroi 
[  lull  fiddr  tunDTktDT,  ud  wblch  am;  pack*!  baporU  la  ik*  fo 

>gUiber  U,  im.— H. 
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Buppose  that  yon  had  known  the  charge  upon  which  Mr.  Oir  waa 
apprehended — the  charge  of  objaring  that  higotry  which  had  torn 
and  disgraced  his  country,  of  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  peo- 
ple to  their  place  in  'the  Constitution,  and  of  binding  himself 
never  to  be  the  betrayer  of  his  ^llow-laborers  in  that  enterprise ; 
that  you  had  seen  Mm  upon  that  charge  torn  from  bis  industry 
and  confined  in  s  gaol ;  that,  through  the  slow  and  lingering  pro- 
gresa  of  twelve  tedious  months,  you  had  seen  him  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  shut  out  from  the  common  use  of  air  and  of  his  own 
limbs;  that,  day  after  day,  you  had  marked  the  unhappy  captive, 
cheered  by  no  sound  but  the  cries  of  his  family  or  the  clanking 
of  his  chains ;  that  you  had  seen  him  at  last  brought  to  his  trial ; 
that  you  had  seen  the  vile  and  perjured  informer  deposing  against 
his  life;  that  you  had  seen  the  drunken,  and  worn  out,  and  terri- 
fied jury  give  in  a  verdict  of  death ;  that  you  had  seen  the  same 
jury,  when  their  returning  sobriety  Bad  brought  back  their 
reason,  prostrate  themaelves  before  the  humanity  of  the  Bench, 
and  pray  (hat  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  might  save  their  charactera 
from  the  reproach  of  an  involuntjiry  crime,  their  consciences  from 
the  torture  of  eternal  sdf-condemnation,  and  their  souls  from  the 
indelible  stun  of  innocent  blood.  Let  me  suppose  that  you  had 
Men  the  respite  given,  and  the  contrite  and  honest  recommenda- 
tion transmitted  to  that  seat  where  mercy  was  presumed  to  dwell : 
that  new  and  before  unheard-of  crimes  are  discovered  against  the 
informer;  that  the  royal  mercy  seems  to  relent;  that  a  new 
respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner ;  that  time  is  taken  to  see  '  whether 
mercy  could  be  extended  or  not;'  that  after  that  period  of  linger- 
ing deliberation  had  passed,  a  third  respite  is  transmitted ;  that 
the  unhapi^  captive  himself  feels  the  cheering  hope  of  being 
restored  to  a  femily  that  he  had  adored,  to  a  character  that  he  , 
had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  that  he  had  ever  loved ;  that 
you  had  seen  bis  wife  and  his  children  upon  their  knees,  giving 
those  tears  to  j^titnde  which  thenr  looked  and  frozen  hearts  had 
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refused  to  anguish  and  despair,  and  imploring  the  blii^ngs  of 
eternal  Providence  upon  bis  bead  irho  had  graciously  spared  tha 
&ther  xnd  restored  bim  to  bis  cbildren : 


■aim! 

Nor  wife,  no 

r  ehildren,  do  mar 

e  shall  he  behold, 

Nor  friendd, 

nor  swred  home  i' 

"Often  did  the  weary  dove  return  to  the  window  of  his  little 
ark ;  but  the  olive  leaf  was  to  bim  no  ^gn  that  the  waters  had 
subsided.  No  seraph  Mercy  unbars  bis  dungeon,  and  leads  him 
forth  to  light  and  life ;  but  the  minister  of  Death  hurries  him  to 
the  scene  of  suffering  and  of  shame :  where,  unmoved  by  the 
hostile  array  of  artillery  and  armed  men  collected  together  to 
Hcure  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb  bim,  he  dies  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  bis  innocence,  and  utters  his  last  breath  in  a  prayer 
for  the  liberty  of  bis  country. 

"Let  me  now  ask  you,  if  any  of  you  bad  addressed  tbe  public 
ear  upon  so  foul  and  monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  language 
would  you  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation! 
Would  you  have  stooped  to  tbe  meanness  of  qualified  complaint  ? 
Would  you  have  checked  your  feelings  to  search  for  courtly  and 
gaudy  language?  Would  you  have  been  mean  enough — but  I 
entreat  your  pardon :  I  have  already  told  you  I  do  not  think 
meanly  of  you.  Had  I  thought  so  meanly  of  you,  I  could  not 
aufier  my  mind  to  commune  with  you  as  it  has  done :  bad  I 
thought  you  that  base  and  servile  instrument,  attuned  by  hope 
and  fear  into  discord  and  falsehood,  from  whose  vulgar  string  no 
groan  of  suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  integrity  or  honour 
could  speak,  let  me  honestly  tell  you  I  should  have  scorned  to 
fling  my  band  across  it ;  I  should  have  left  it  to  a  fitter  minstrel ; 
if  I  do  not,  therefore,  grossly  err  in  my  opinion  of  you,  you  could 
invent  no  language  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  that  must  not  lag 
behind  the  rapidity  of  your  feelings,  and  that  must  not  disgrace 
thoM  feelings  if  it  attempted  to  describe  them." 
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The  diatracted  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  unfortunate  period, 
JO»j  b&  collected  from  the  following  descrij)t.ion.  To  the  general 
reader  of  Mr.  Curran's  sp«echeB,  the  frequoit  recuireace  of  so 
painiid  a  theme  must  diminish  th^r  attractions  ;  but  it  was  too 
intimately  connected  with  his  subjects  to  be  omitted;  and  as  has 
been  previously  remarked,  the  scenes  which  he  daily  witnessed 
had  so  seneihle  an  influence  upon  the  style  of  his  addresses  to 
juries,  that  some  advertence  to  them  here  becomes  indispensable. 

"The  learned  oounael  has  asserted  that  the  paper  which  he 
prosecutes  is  only  part  of  a  system  formed  to  misrepresent  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  t^e  conduct  of  ils  govemmeot.  Do  you  not 
therefore  discover  that  his  object  is  tp  [vocure  a  verdict  to  sanc- 
tion the  puliaments  of  both  countries  in  refiiung  an  inquiry  into 
youi  grievances!  Let  me  ask  you  then,  are  you  prepared  to  say, 
upon  yoai  oath,  that  those  measures  of  coercion  which  are  daily 
practised,  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  continued  ? 
It  is  not  up«n  Finnerty  you  are  aitdng  in  judgment ;  but  you  are 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  inhabitants 
vf  more  than  half  of  Ireland.  You  are  to  bay  that  it  ia  a  foul  pro- 
oeading  to  condemn  the  Government  of  Ireland ;  that  is  a  foul 
act,  founded  in  foul  m<dives,  and  originating  in  falsehood  lind 
Mdition ;  that  it  is  an  attack  upon  a  govMnnwnt  under  which  the 
people  are  jveeperous  aod  ha^py ;  that  justice  is  administered  with 
mercyj  that  the  atatenente  made  in  Great  Britain  are  false — are 
the  effusions  of  party  or  of  discontent ;  that  all  is  mildness  and 
tranquillity;  tbat  there  are  no  burnings — no  transportations;  that 
you  never  travel  by  the  light  of  confl^atioos ;  that  the  jails  are 
not  crowded  month  after  month,  from  which  prisoners  are  taken 
out,  not  for  trial,  but  {or  embarkation  1  These  are  the  questions 
upon  which,  I  say,  you  must  virtually  decide.  It  is  vain  that  the 
oouDoel  for  the  Crown  may  tall  you  that  I  am  misrepresenting  the 
*  case;  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  raise  false  fears,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  your  pas^ona ;  that  the  question  is,  whether  this 
paper  be  a  libel  or  not,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
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proeecutioii  that  mmples  you  under  foot.  Gentlemun,  I  am  lot 
aociutomed  to  speak  of  circumstaoces  of  this  kind,  and  tbo  igh 
fomiliadzed  as  I  hnve  been  to  them,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
them,  nxj  power  fiiiU'  me,  my  voice  dies  within  me;  I  am  not 
able  to  call  uptw  you :  it  b  now  I  ought  to  have  strength ;  it  ia 
now  I  ought  to  hare  energy  and  voice,  but  I  have  oone;  I  am 
like' the  unfortunate  state  of  the.  country,  perhaps  like  you.  This 
is  the  time  in  which  I  ought  to  speak,  if  I  can,  or  be  dumb  forever ; 
in  which,  if  you  do  not  speak  as  i/ou  ought — ffou  ought  to  be 
dumb  forever." 

When  Mr.  Gurran  came  to  oomment  upcm  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lication under  trial,  which  stated  that  informers  were  brought  for- 
wtud  by  the  hopes  of  remuneration — "la  that,"  said  he,  "a  foul 
assertion !  or  will  you,  upon  your  oaths,  say  to  the  &ist«'  country, 
that  there  ne  no  such  abominable  instrumente  of  destructiiMi  as 
informers  used  in  the  state  prosecutions  in  Ireland  I  Let  me 
honestly  ask  you,  what  do  you  feel  when  in  my  hearing — when, 
in  the  face  of  this  audience,  you  are  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict 
that  every  man  of  us,  and  every  man  of  you,  know,  by  the  testimony 
of  your  own  eyes,  to  be  utterly  and  absolutely  false  i  I  Rpeak  not 
now  of  the  public  proclamations  for  informers  with  a  promise  of 
secrecy  and  estravagant  reward.  I  speak  not  of  those  unfortunate 
wretches,  who  ha^^  been  so  often  transferred  trom  the  table  to  the 
dock,  and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory — I  speak  of  what  your 
own  eyes  have  seen,  day  after  day,  during  the  course  of  this  com- 
mittdon,  while  you  attended  this  court — the  number  of  horrid 
miscreants  who  acknowledged,  upon  Aeir  oaths,  that  they  had 
come  from  the  seat  of  government — from  the  very  chambers  of 
the  Castle  (where  they  had  been  worked  upon,  by  the  fear  of 
death  and^the  hopes  of  oompensatiou,  to  give  evidence  against 
their  fellows)  that  the  mild,  the  wholesome,  and  mercifiil  councils 
of  diis  Government  are  holdea  over  those  catacombs  of  living 
death,  where  the  wretch,  that  is  bumed  a  man,  lies  till  his  heart 
has  time  to  fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  mtnesi.     Ia 
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gTOund,  with  the  people  at  jout  back,  and  the  Govermnent  in 
your  front.  Tou  have  neither  the  disadvantages  nor  the  excuses 
of  jnriea  a  century  ago.  So,  thank  God  1  never  was  there  a 
stronger  characteristic  distinction  between  those  times,  ttpoD  which 
no  man  can  reflect  without  horror,  and  the  present.  Yon  have 
seen  this  trial  conducted  with  mildness  and  fMtience  by  the  court. 
We  have  now  no  i^mea,  with  scurry  and  vulgar  conceits,  to 
browbeat  the  prisoner  and  perplex  his  counsel.  Such  bag  been 
the  improvement  of  manners,  and  bo  calm  the  confidence  of 
integrity,  that  during  the  defence  of  accused  persons,  the  judges 
rit  quietly,  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  their  situation,  by 
bearing,  with  «  mild  and  merciful  patience,  the  tittle  eitravagan- 
dea  of  the  bar,  as  yon  should  bear  with  the  Uttle  extravagancies 
of  the  press.  Let  me  then  turn  your  eyes  to  that  pattern  of 
mildness  in  the  bench.  l%e  press  is  your  advocate;  bear  with 
ita  excen,  bear  with  everything  but  its  bad  intentjon.  If  it  comes 
as  a  villanous  slanderer,  treat  it  as  such ;  but  if  it  endeavour  to 
to  raise  the  honour  and  glory  of  yonr  country,  remember  that 
you  reduce  ita  power  to  a  nonentity,  if  yon  stop  its  anim&dver* 
eions  upon  public  measures.  You  should  not  check  the  efforts  of 
genius,  nor  damp  the  ardour  of  patriotdsm.  In  vain  wilt  you 
desire  the  bird  to  soar,  if  you  meanly  or  madly  steal  from  it  ila 
plumage.  Beware  lest,  under  the  pretence  of  l>earing  down  the 
licentiouBnesa  of  the  press,  you  extjnguisb  it  altogether.  Beware 
how  you  rival  the  venal  ferocity  of  those  miscreants,  who  rob  a 
printer  of  the  means  ot  bread,  and  claim  from  deluded  royally 
the  reward  of  integrity  and  alleg^ce."* 


la  mail  kpproprUM  npir  larar  lud*  In  mjalt  ni  loBaihe.    Itti  rithcr  lan(  nni 
Bwtakt  labsond.  bat  It  r«i  vUl  *«r  wllh  a*.  I  *lll  nput  II  aD  In  Um  I^  taU  in 

line  plliiribln  cyt,  (tittering  In  Uiit  kind  of  llghl  whlcb  rcTinli  ta  &  ilirewd  iilHer- 
Mm/    Jt  np^ed  aUkiMO%atoUfk*ip*i>K0tMUturfiKti^0uitfilf.'-~lI. 
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lb.  Cumin's  defence  of  Patrick  Finney  (who  was  brought  to 
nial  on  Jimnary  IStb,  1798,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason),  if  not 
the  moat  eloquent,  was  at  least  the  most  successful  of  bis  efforts 
at  the  bar.  This  may  be  also  considered  as  tLe  most  important 
cause  that  be  ever  conducted,  as  far  aa  the  number  of  liis  clients 
could  render  it  so ;  for  in  addition  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he 
was  virtually  defending  fifteen  others,  against  whom  there  existed 
the  Bame  charge,  and  the  same  proof,  and  whose  fates  would  have 
immediately  followed  had  the  evidence  against  Finney  prevailed. 
The  principal  witness  for  the  Crown  in  this  case  was  an  informer, 
named  James  O'Brien,  a  person  whom  his  testimony  upon  this 
trial,  and  bis  subsequent  crimes,  have  rendered  notorious  in  Ire- 
land. The  infamy  of  this  man's  previous  life  and  morals,  and 
improbability  and  inconsistencies  of  hie  story,  were  so  satisfac- 
torily proved  to  the  jury,  that,  making  an  effort  of  firmness  and 
humanity  very  unusual  in  those  days,  they  acquitted  Fiouey;  and, 
at  the  neat  sitting  of  the  court,  the  fifteen  other  prisoners  were  in 
consequence  discharged  &om  their  indictments.  [On  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  filing  recognizances  for  good  behaviour.] 

In  speaking  of  Finney's  acquittal,  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice 
to  attribute  it  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Cnrran  alone.  He  was  aedsted, 
as  he  was  upon  so  many  other  occasions  of  emergency,  by  Mr, 
M'Nally,*  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  client  has  always  found  a 

B  tiUic  npon  ot  Mr.  Oomn'i  ipwch  niwn  DiM  iKuilmi  ibu  tbU  a-hlcb  It  to  be  loimd  (n 
Uia  pobllthed  mllacthm.— C. 


■BU'l  prtruM  clwncttr,  fal>  devowd  sUnchmtDt  la  Mr.  Cunin's  perun  and  fame,  ud, 
■IHH  Ui  dtiUi,  to  lh<  lnt«rti<>  or  till  mcniDry,  hubeen  conapicuoua.  The  orlutiif  thli 
«nnBl  4dTert  Iv  the  ardour  (.nd  tepderntai  irtUi  which  h«  chtrlthn  the  l«tlor,  wltbont 
■motloni  ot  lh(  moit  llitly  ind  reipecthil  grttltude.    To  Mr.  H'NallT  be  bu  lo  eipreH 
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lealouB,  intrepid  advocate,  nnd  in  whom  Mr.  Curran,  from  Lis 
youth  to  his  latest  hour,  possessed  a  most  afl'ectionale,  un3hak«n, 
and  disioterested  friend.  An  instante  of  Mr.  Curran'.s  coniidcni;e 
in  the  talents  of  his  colleague  occurred  upon  ihis  trisl ;  the  cir- 
cumstance,  too,  may  not  be  without  interest,  a-i  an  example  :f  tlm 
accidents  which  influence  the  most  important  question!'. 

The  only  mode  of  saving  their  client  was  by  impeaching  the 
credit  of  O'Brien.  It  appeared  in  their  instructions  that  they  had 
Bome,  though  not  unc.vceptionable,  evidence  of  his  having  extorl«d 
money,  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  revenue  officer. 

Some  extracts  from  the  cross-es  ami  nation  of  this  witness  sha'.l 
be  inserted  as  too  singular,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  omitted.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Cnrran,  upon  this  occasion,  departed 
in  some  measure  from  his  ordinary  method  of  confounding  tlie 
peijurer.  Instead  of  resorting  to  menace  or  ridicule,  he  began  by 
affecting  a  tone  of  respect,  and  even  submission  ;  and,  by  thus  en 
couraging  O'Brien's  insolence,  threw  him  off  bia  guard,  and  led 
him  on  more  completely  to  develops  his  own  character  to  the 
jury:— 

iTanMw  O'Brien  croM-examintd  by  Mr,  Carran, 

Q.  Pray,  Mr.  O'Brien,  whence  came  you) 

A.  Speak  in  a  way  I  will  understand  you. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  me  ) 

A.  Whence !    I  am  here.    Do  you  mean  the  place  I  came  from  I 

Q.  By  your  oath,  do  you  not  understand  it) 


LcoDtrd  M'NkIIj'  dlEd 
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A.  I  never  did  pretend  to  be  ftn  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  erer  pua  younelf  for  «  rereone  officer  t 

A.  I  answered  that  before. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  give  jo\i  any  unnecsMary  trouble,  rir ;  beat 
me  witb  the  same  respect  I  shall  treat  70U.  I  ask  you  egun,  did 
you  ever  pads  youiself  for  a  revenue  officer  f 

A.  Never,  barring  when  I  was  in  drink,  and  the  like. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  have  been  drunk,  j^on  have  passed  as  a 
revenue  officer  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done  when  I  waa  drunk. 

Q.  Rid  you  at  any  time,  drunk  or  sober,  pass  yourself  as  a 
revenue  officer  I 

A.  Never,  when  sober. 

Q.  Did  you,  dmnk  or  sober  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  I  did  when  I  w.«  drunk. 

Q.  Can  you  form  a  belief — I  aat  you  upon  your  oatk — you  are 
upon  a  solemn  occasion — Did  you  pass  yourself  for  a  revenue 
officer! 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  happened  to  me  when  I  was  drunk. 

Q.  What  1  Do  you  say  you  might  have  dcme  it  when  you  w«r« 
drunkl    * 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  what  passed  in  my  drink. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  being  Aunk  t 

A.  Not  now ;  but  some  time  ba<^  I  was. 

Q.  Very  fond  of  drink ! 

A.  Very  fond  of  drink. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  whom  you  passed  yourMlf  for  a  reve- 
nue officer) 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  keeps  the  Red  Cow,  of  tie 
name  of  Cavanim;h  ? 

A.  Where  does  he  live ! 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  yourself  t 

A.  There  is  one  Red  Cow  above  the  Fox  and  Oeese. 
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A.  Not  tbat  I  recollect,  upon  my  vord. 

Q.  Upon  your  oath ! 

A.  I  do  not  recollect :  I  mean  lo  tell  everytbiog  agaitut  mjMlf 
SB  against  any  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Uoora! 

A.  Where  does  she  live  1     Is  she  mbrried  f 

Q.  She  lives  near  Stradbally.     Do  you  know  her ! 

A.  I  Imow  her  well — I  thought  it  might  be  anothw.  I  was 
iiourdng  a  woman  of  that  name  before  my  marriaga 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  Dublin  before  her  or  aftM- ! 

A.  I  was  in  Dublin  before  I  knew  her. 

Q.  Did  you  gel  a  deuree  against  her ! 

A.  I  did  get  a  summons  for  money  she  owed  me. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  to  the  Court  of  Conscience  by  hert 

A.  No.    (Contradicted  by  the  evidence  on  the  defence.) 

Q.  When  you  met  Hyland,  were  you  an  United  Irishman  I 

A.  Always  Qnit«d  to  every  honeet  man. 

Q.  Were  you  an  United  Irishman ) 

A.  Never  sworn. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  an  United  Irishman  before  that 
day! 

A.  Never  awom  in  before  that  day. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  i 

A.  Do  n't  I  tell  you  that  I  was  united  to  every  honest  num  I 

Q.  Do  you  beUeve  you  are  answering  my  question ! 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  society  of  United  Irishmen  beforo 
that  day  t 

A.  I  do  not  at  idl  k'now  but  I  may,  but  withont  my  knowledge : 
they  might  be  in  the  next  box  to  me,  or  in  the  end  of  the  seat 
with  me,  and  I  not  kcow  them. 

Q.  Were  you  erer  in  a  society  of  United  Irishmen  but  that 
day  I 
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Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  the  first  uight  after? 

A.  At  my  own  piaoe.     I  was  very  full — very  dnint. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  sleep  there ) 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  ( 

A.  In  Keren  Btreet,  among  some  friends  good>  to  tlie  same 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  HyUnd  the  next  day ! 

A.  -He  came  to  me  oexf  morning  before  I  was  out  of  bed,  and 
stayed  all  day,  and  dined :  we  drank  fuU  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  the  next  day) 

A.  Hyland  came  early  agiun,  and  stayed  all  day.  I  was  afler 
getting  two  guineas  from  my  brother.  I  was  determined  to  see  it 
out — to  know  theii  conspiracies  after  I  was  sworn. 

Q.  Then,  you  meant  to  g^ve  evidence ) 

A.  I  never  went  to  a  meeting  that  I  did  not  ^ve  an  ac{!ount 
of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  Oaike,  of  Blue  Bell ! 

A.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  him ! 

A.  I  do :  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  a  lie. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him  at  first  1 

A  There  are  many  men  of  the  name  of  Clarke;  I  did  not 
know  but  it  might  be  some  other.  It  did  not  immediately  come 
into  my  mmnory. 

Q.  You  thmight  it  might  be  some  other  Clarke! 

A.  There  is  a  Clarke  came  in  to  me  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  money  from  Clarke,  of  Blue  Bell,  as  an 
excise  ofBoer  f 

A.  I  got  3«.  3d.  frvm  him  not  to  t«U  Fitzpatrick :  he  did  not 
know  me,  and  I  bought  spirits  tliere ;  and  seeing  ate  walk  with  an 
exciseman,  he  was  afnud  I  would  tell  of  him,  and  he  gave  me 
St.  Sd. 
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Q.  And  you  put  it  in  your  pocket ! 
A.  To  be  sure. 


Q.  Did  you  pass  youiself  as  a  revenue  offioer  upon  him  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  Bwear  that  I 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Vou  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Edwaid  Puroellt 

A.  Tliat  is  tb«  msn  that  led  me  into  everything.  He  has 
figured  among  Unitod  Iriahmen.  He  got  about  £iO  of  their 
money,  and  went  off.    He  haa  been  nrote  to  seveial  limes. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  know  bim  i 

A.  Through  the  iriendahip  of  Fitzpatrick.  He  had  Filq>a- 
tricks  wife,  as  a  body  might  say,  having  another  man's  wife. 

Q,  He  made  you  acquainted  t 

A.  I  saw  him  there,  and  Fitzpatrick  well  oontoited. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  a  recipe  i 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  for  money ) 

i.  No. 

Q.  What  was  itt 

A.  It  was  partly  an  order,  where  Hyland,  he,  and  I,  lu^ied  to  be 
together.  It  was  a  pass-word  I  gwe  him  to  go  to  Hyland  to  bi^ 
Hghl  gold  that  I  knew  was  going  to  the  country. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  other  recipe ! 

A.  I  do  not  know  but  I'might:  we  had  maaj  dealings. 

Q.  Had  yon  many  dealings  in  recipes  1 

A,  In  recipes ! 

Q.  I  mean  recipes  to  do  a  thing ;  as,  to  make  a  pudding,  ice. 
Did  you  ^ve  him  reapee  of  Ihat  nature  t 

A.  I  do  not  know. but  I  might  give  him  recipes  to  do  a  gnat 
number  of  things. 

Q.  To  do  a  great  number  of  things)     Whatarethey! 

A.  Tell  me  the  smallest  hint,  and  I  will  tell  the  truth. 
10* 
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Q.  Upon  that  engagement,  I  will  tell  you.  Did  you  ever  giv* 
him  ft  recipe  to  turn  sItbt  into  gold,  or  copper  into  ulver! 

A.  Yes ;  for  turning  copper  into  silver. 

Q.  iTon  have  kept  your  word ! 

A.  I  Mid  I  wonld  t«ll  everything  ag^nat  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  coDBider  that  against  yourself) 

A.  I  tell  you  the  truth :  I  gave  him  a  recipe  for  making  copper 
money  like  nlver  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  it  him  fori  Did  he  make  use  of  it! 
Was  it  to  prot«ot  his  ei^per  from  being  changed  that  you  did  itt 

A.  He  was  very  officious  to  make  things  in  a  light  easy  way, 
without  much  trouble,  to  make  his  bread  light:  but  I  did  it  more 
in  fim  than  profit. 

Q.  You  did  not  «are  how  mnch  tmn  he  made  by  it ) 

A.  I  did  not  care  how  mnch  coin  he  made  I7  it :  he  might  put 
it  upon  the  market  croM. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  care  how  many  coppw  flhillings  be 
nudet 

A.  I  did  not  care  whether  he  made  use  (rf  it  or  not 

Q.  Upon  your  solemn  oath,  you  say  that  you  did  not  oare  how 
many  base  shillings  he  made  in  consequence  of  the  re<npe  you 
gave  him! 

A  I  did  not  care  how  many  he'  told  of  it,  or  what  be  did 
with  it 

Q.  Had  you  never  seen  it  tried  ! 

A.  No,  I  never  saw  1^  recipe  I  gave  him  tried ;  but  I  saw 
others  tried. 

Q.  For  making  copper  look  like  silver  I 

A.  To  be  sure. 
^  Q.  Do  you  recollect  wheliket  yon  gave  hhn  hftlf-a-crown,  upon 
which  that  recipe  was  tried ! 

A.  I  never  saw  it  tried;  but  I  gave  him  a  bad  hidf-«rown.  I 
did  not  give  it  him  in  payment:  I  cKd  it  more  to  humbug  him 
than  anything  else. 
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case,  and  continue  tpeaiing  ai  Umg  a«  ht  could  find  a  syllable  lo 
tay,  BO  as  to  give  time  to  the  chaise  to  return  before  the  trial 
should  be  over.  The  latter,  in  whose  character  there  was  as  little 
of  mental  as  of  personal  timidity,  accepted  the  proposal  without 
keutation,  and  for  once  beljing  the  maKlm  that  "brevity  is  the 
■oul  of  wit,"  produced  an  oration  so  skilfully  voluminous,  that, 
by  the  time  it  was  concluded,  which  was  not  until  his  physical 
strength  was  utterly  exhausted,  the  evening  was  so  tar  advanced, 
that  the  Court  readily  consented  to  a  temporary  adjournment,  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshment;  and  before  it  resumed  its  sitting,  the 
mat«rial  witness  for  the  prisonea  had  arrived.  * 

For  this  important  service  rendered  to  their  cause,  Mr.  Curran, 
in  his  address  to  the  jury,  paid  his  colleague  a  tnbut«,  to  which,  as 
a  man  and  an  advocate,  he  was  so  well  entitled.  When,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  speech,  he  aJuded  to  the  statement  of  his 
friend,  and  expressed  "  his  reluctance  to  repeat  any  part  of  it,  for 
fear  of  weakening  it,"  he  turned  round  to  Mm,  threw  his  arm 
affectionately  over  his  shoulder,  and,  with  that  pathetic  fervour  of 
accent  so  peculiarly  his  own,  addressed  htm  thus :  "  My  old  and 
excellent  friend,  I  hare  long  known  and  respected  the  honesty  of 
your  heart,  but  never,  until  this  occasion,  was  I  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  your  abilitiM.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  paying 
compliments  where  they  are  undeserved."  Tears  fell  from  Mr. 
Curran  as  he  hung  over  his  (riend,  and  pronounced  these  few  and  , 
simple  words ;  and,  however  unimposing  they  may  t^^ear  in  the 
repetition,  it  certainly  was  not  the  part  of  his  defence  of  flnnerty 
that  touched  the  Jury  the  least. 

His  speech  in  this  case  (particularly  in  the  imperfect  report  of 
it  that  has  appeared)  does  not  contain  many  passages  calculated 
to  delight  in  the  closet  It  is  chiefly  occupied  in  developing  the 
atrocities  of  the  detestable  O'Brien ;  and  this  object  he  acrom- 
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plished  with  ugnal  succces.  That  wretch,  who  had,  in  the  euly 
part  of  the  trial,  comported  himself  with  so  much  triumphant 
insolence,  was  for  a  moment  appalled  b;  Mr.  Curran's  description 
of  his  villanies,  and  bj  the  indignant  fuiy  of  his  glances.  He 
was  observed  palpably  shrinking  before  the  latter,  and  taking 
shelter  in  the  crowd  which  thronged  the  Court  The  advocate 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  circumstance.  "  What 
was  the  evidence  of  the  inn^nt,  unlettered,  poor  farmer  Cava- 
nagh ;  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  hia  wa;  in  the  paths  of  honest 
industry,  he  is  in  the  act  of  fulfilling  the  decree  of  bis  Maker — he 
is  earaiDg  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  when  this  villain, 
less  pure  than  the  arch-fiend  who  brought  this  sentence  of  labori- 
ous action  on  mankind,  enters  the  habitation  of  peace  and  honest 
industry;  and,  not  content  with  dipping  his  tongue  in  petjury, 
robs  the  poor  man  of  two  guineas.  Where  is  O'Brien  now  t — 
Do  you  wonder  that  he  is  a&aid  of  my  eye  ! — that  he  has  buried 
himself  in  the  crowd  i— that  he  crept  under  the  shade  of  the 
midtitude  when  this  witness  would  have  disentangled  his  evidence ! 
Do  you  not  feel  that  he  was  aj^Ntlled  with  horror,  by  that  more 
piercing  and  penetrating  eye  that  looks  upon  him,  ^ul  upon  me, 
and  upon  us  all !  At  this  moment  even  the  bold  and  daring 
flllany  of  O'Brien atood  abashed;  he  saw  the  eye  of  Heaven  in 
that  of  an  innocent  and  injured  man ;  perh^»  the  feeling  was 
consuimnated  by  a  glance  from  the  dock — his  heart  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  guilt,  and  he  fled  for  the  same.  Do  you  know  him, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  t — Are  you  acquainted  with  Jamea  O'Brien  1 
If  yon  are,  let  him  come  forward  fiwm  the  crowd  where  he  has 
hid  himself^  and  daim  you  by  a  look." 

The  religious  character  of  Mr.  Curran's  addresses  to  juries, 
during  these  convulsed  times,  has  been  already  adverted  to ;  of 
this  liie  conclusion  of  his  defenoe  of  I^lnney  affords  a  striking 
example : — 

"This  is  the  great  experiment  of  the  informers  of  Ireland,  to 
Monrtain  how  far  they  can  carry  on  a  tratBc  in  human  blood. 
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This  cannibal  infbrmar,  this  demon,  O'BrieD,  ^«edy>after  human 
gore,  has  fifteen  other  victimfi  in  reserve,  if  from  your  verdict  he 
receives  the  unhappy  man  at  the  bar — fifteen  more  of  your  fellow- 
cilizens  are  now  in  gaol,  depending  on  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  and  on  the  same  blasted  and  peijured  evidence  of 
O'Brien.  Be  you  then  their  saviours ;  let  your  verdict  t»iati:h 
them  from  his  ravening  maw,  and  interpose  between  yourselves 
and  endless  remorse.  Ilie  charatyer  of  the  prisoner  lias  been 
given.  Am  I  not  warranted  in  saying  that  I  am  now  defending 
an  innocent  fellow-subject  on  the  grounds  of  eternal  ju3ti<M  and 
immutable  law  1  and  on  that  eternal  law  I  do  call  upon  you  to 
acquit  my  client.  I  call  upon  you  for  yonr  justice !  Great  is  the 
reward  and  sweet  the  reo^lecAon  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  in  the 
day  of  dissolution,  when  the  casualties  of  life  are  presung  close 
npon  the  heart,  or  when  in  the  agonies  of  death  you  lot^  back  to 
the  justifiable  and  honourable  transactions  of  your  life.  At  the 
awful  foot  of  et«mal  justice,  I  do  therefore  invite  you  to  acquit  my 
client ;  muI  may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  you  a  more  last- 
ing reward  than  that  perishable  crown  we  read  of^  which  the 
ancients  placed  on  the  brow  of  him  who  saved  in  battle  the  life  c^ 
a  fellow-ettiMn  t  In  the  name  of  public  jimtice  I  do  implore  yon  . 
to  interpose  between  the  peijnrer  and  his  intended  victim ;  and  if 
ever  you  are  assailed  by  the  hand  of  the  informer,  may  you  find 
an  all-powetfiil  refuge  in  the  example  which,  as  jurors,  yon  shall 
set  tiiis  day  to  those  that  might  be  called  to  pass  upon  your  Uvea, 
that  of  repdling,  at  the  human  tribunal,  the  intended  effects  of 
hireling  peijuiy  and  premeditated  murder.  And  if  it  should  be 
the  fate  of  any  of  you  to  count  the  tedious  moments  of  captivity, 
in  sorrow  and  pain,  pining  in  the  damps  and  g^oom  of  a  dungeon, 
while  the  wicked  one  is  going  about  at  large,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour,  recollect  that  there  is  another  more  awfiil  tribuna] 
than  any  upon  earth,  which  we  mnst  all  approach,  and  b^re 
which  the  beet  of  us  will  have  occasion  to  look  back  to  what  little 
good  we  may  have  done  on  this  ude  the  (^rave.     In  that  awfbi 
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trial — oh !  may  your  verdict  this  day  assure  your  hopes,  and  giva 
you  strength  and  consolation,  in  the  presence  .of  an  adjudging 
God.  Earnestly  do  I  pray  that  the  audior  of  eternal  justice  may 
record  the  innocent  deed  you  shall  have  done,  and  give  to  you  the 
full  benefit  of  your  claims  to  an  eternal  reward,  a  requital  in 
mercy  upon  your  souls," 

The  &te  of  O'Brien  is  almost  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  trial  of 
Finney.  Mr.  Ourran,  whom  long  observation  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profeseion  had  &miliari2ed  to  every  gradation  of  atrocity, 
declared  at  tlie  time,  that,  much  aa  he  had  seen  of  crime,  he  had 
never  met  with  such  intense,  unmitigated  villany,  as  the  conduct 
and  countenance  of  this  ruffian  manifested ;  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict,  that  some  act  of  guilt  would  shorten  his  career. 
Two  years  afler,  O'Brien  was  tried  for  murder,*  and  by  a  kind  of 
•  retributive  justice,  the  two  counsel  who  had  rescued  Finney  were 
appointed  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Curran's  speech  in  O'firien's  case  is  not  distinguished  by 
much  eloquence;  but  it  possesses  one  quality,  infinitely  more 
honourable  to  him  than  any  disf^ay  of  talent  could  have  been.  It 
is  fiill  of  moderation,  resembling  as  much  the  charge  of  a  judge 
as  the  statement  of  a  proeecutor,  aad  contains  no  viodictave  allu- 
sion to  the  previous  crimes  of  the  prisoner.  This  the  following 
extract  will  show : 

"  The  present  trial  is  considered  abroad  as  of  some  expectation. 
I  am  very  well  aware  that  when  a  judicial  inquiry  becomes  the 
tope  of  public  and  general  conversation,  every  conversation  is  in 
itself  a  little  trial  of  the  fact.  The  voice  of  public  feme,  the 
falsest  witness  that  ever  was  swora  or  unsworn,  is  always  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  [wejudice  of  an  individual.  The  mind  be- 
oomea  heated,  sod  it  can  scarcely  be  expected,  even  in  a  jury-box, 

■  Id  uublkffl  ef  porwdi  of  tlu  lavtF  Ardtra  IwTinf  UkcD  ptu»  In  thfl  iDborbt  «f 
DnWln,  for  Uie  pvpow  of  nemMoD,  Um  oOlaeri  of  the  jwllu,  uconiruiltd  by  O'BiJci^ 
prKC«d«d  lA  dlfpanfl  thtm.  The  mvltltnde  fled,  ud  Id  Ui«  puraitlt  on«  of  Uicm  (nftrned 
Hotr)  WM  unrdarid  I17  O'Brin.— 0. 
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to  find  it  oool,  and  refleotiDg,  and  uninterested.  THere  are  two 
tribunals  to  which  everj  man  must  be  amenable ;  die  one  a  muni- 
cipal tribunal,  the  other  the  great,  and  general,  and'  despotic  tri- 
bunal of  public  reputation.  If  the  jnry  have  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose tbat  anj  man  who  comes  before  them  has  been  already  tried 
by  public  feme,  and  condemned,  I  beg  to  remind  them  of  the 
solemn  duty  that  justice  imposes  on  them  ;  to  turn  their  eyes 
away  from  the  recollection  that  any  sentence  of  that  sort  of  con- 
demnation has  been  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  public  reputation ; 
and  if  they  think  that  his  character  has  sunk  under  such  a  sen- 
tence, I  remind  the  jury,  that  the  infemy  of  such  a  condemnation 
is  enon^  without  their  taking  it  into  tbeir  consideration.  It  b 
the  duty  of  the  jury  to  leave  the  decrees  of  that  court  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  ita  own  authority,  for  they  have  no  right  to  pass  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  any  man  because  that  ill-judging  court 
may  have  passed  sentence  on  his  character.  They  ought  to 
rectdlect,  that  the  evidence  given  before  that  court  was  unsworn, 
and  therefore  diey  are  bound  to  consider  the  evidence  before  them 
naked  and  wmple,  aa  if  they  had  never  beard  the  name  of  the 
man  they  are  to  try,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  that  pub- 
lic feme  had  pronounced  upon  his  character.  There  is  but  one 
point  of  view  in  which  pnUic  character  ought  to  be  taken  ;  that 
is  where  there  is  doubt  In  such  a  case  general  good  character 
ought  to  have  great  wei^t,  and  go  towards  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused  ;  but  should  it  so  happen  that  general  bad  character  should 
be  thrown  into  the  scide,  it  ought  not  to  have  one  twentieth  part 
the  weight  that  good  character  should  have. 

"  The  jury,  I  am  satjsfied,  wiH  deliberately  and  cautiously  weigh 
the  evidence  to  be  produced ;  they  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  in 
their  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  They  must  feel  an  irre- 
ustible  and  coercive  force  acting  on  them,  from  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  before,  by  their  verdict,  they  pronounce  that  melancholy 
sentence  which  would  remove  a  murderer  fr<»n  the  fece  of  the 
earth." 
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CBrien  was  O'nvicted  and  executed.  The  populae«  of  most  « 
countries  are  too  disposed  to  regard  the  death  of  the  greatest 
criminals  with  sympathy  and  r^et;  but  so  predominant  were  the, 
feelings  of  terror  and  detestation  which  O'Brien's  character  had 
excited,  that  his  execution  was  accompanied  by  shouts  of  the  most 
unusual  and  horrid  exultation. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  tbis  wretched  man,  one  obser- 
radon  should  be  made,  of  which  die  omission  *migbt  seem  to 
imply  a  reproach  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutors  in  Finney's 
case.  It  may  occur,  that  the  information  of  such  a  person  should 
not  have  gtuoed  a  moment's  attention,  still  less  have  endangered 
the  lives  of  so  many  subjects.  It  is,  therefore,  only  just  to  add, 
that  the  real  character  of  O'Brien  was  unknown  to  the  officers 
of  the  Crown,  until  it  became  developed  in  the  progress  of  the 
trial.  The  Attorney-General,  who  conducted  that  prosecution,  was 
the  late  Lord  Kilwarden,  a  man  the  most  revei^e  of  sauguinarT, 
and  who,  in  those  violent  times,  was  conspicuous  for  correcting 
the  sternness  of  his  official  duties  by  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
amiable  nature.  His  expiring  sentiments  had  been  the  maxim  of 
his  life  :  "  Let  no  man  perish  but  by  the  just  sentence  of  the  law." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

&«be1U«i  «f  inS^Iti  caoKt^UDpopulAT  ajitnn  of  Qonmm«l — lofloeDce  of  Chi 
VroDch  RorglodoB— Iiior*M(i3  IntelllfEDiie  In  Irriuid— Reform  8acftll»— Cnlltd  Irtih- 

Wolft  TDiie~-NaiiilKn  of  llic  Dnltod  liiihinco— Oonillllon  of  Ihe  pruintry  mud  conducl 
of  thearlitocncr— Uiuoru  of  UwOoTimiDoiil— Public  ■lnTD—OeBcraliiiiurrHUon. 

Thb  order  of  this  work  has  now  brought  ua  to  the  year  1798 
— the  year  '98 ! — a  sound  that  U  still  bo  full  of  terrible  associations 
to  every  Irishman's  ima^nation.  During  the  agitated  period 
which  followed  the  transactions  of  1782,  Ireland  had  seen  the 
newly-acquired  spirit  of  her  people,  inflamed  by  disappointment, 
by  suffering,  and  by  ignqranee,  discharging  itself  iu  bursts  of  indi- 
vidual or  local  turbulence,  which  were  not  much  felt  beyond  the 
particular  persons,  or  the  immediate  spot.  But  the  hour,  of  which 
[  these  were  the  prophetic  signs,  and  of  which  bo  many  warning 

).  and  unheeded  vbices  foretold  the  approach,  at   length  arrived, 

j  bringing  with  it  scenes  of  civil  strife  that  struck  dismay  into 

||  every  fibre  of  the  community,  sending  thousands  to  the  grave, 

;,  thousands  into  exile,  and  involving  many  a  virtuous  and  respected 

i  &mily  in  calamity  and  shame. 

J  In  adverting  to  the  events  of  this  disastrous  era,  it  would  be  an 

I'  easy  task  to  recapitulate  its  horrors,  or,  according  to  the  once 

^  popular  method,  to  rail  at  the  memory  of  its  victims;  but  it  is 

time  for  invective  and  resentment  to  cease ;  or,  if  such  a  feeling 

'.;  will  irresistibly  intrude,  it  is  time  at  least  to  control  and  suppress 

.i  it.     Fifty  years  have  now  passed  over  the  heads  or  the  graves 

of  the  parties  to  that  melancholy  conflict,  and  their  children  niaj 

now  see  prospects  of  prosperity  opening  upon  their  country,  not 

perhaps  of  the  kind,  or  (o  the  extent  to  which  in  her  more  arabi- 

1'  tious  days  i>he  looked,  but  assuredly  a  more  rational  description 
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tbao  could  Iiar«  been  attained  by  violence ;  and  such  as,  when 
realized,  as  tfaey  promise  aoon  to  be,  will  compensate  for  pant 
reverses,  or  at  all  events  console.  At  such  a  moment,  in  approach- 
in^  this  fatal  year,  we  may  diemiss  every  Bentiiueot  of  personal 
aspftrity,  or  posthumous  reproatt ;  without  wishing  to  disturb  the 
remorse  of  those  upon  either  side  wlio  may  he  repenting,  or  to 
revive  the  an^ish  of  the  many  that  have  Bufl'ered,  we  may  now 
contemplate  it  as  the  period  of  an  awful  historical  event;  and 
allude  to  the  mutual  passions  and  mistakes  of  those  who  acted  or 
perished  in  it,  with  the  forbearance  that  should  not  be  refused  to 
the  unfortunate  and  the  dead. 

It  has  been  seen,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  system  by 
which  Ireland  was  governed  had  excited  general  dissatisfaction, 
and  that,  in  the  year  1789,  several  of  ihe  most  able  and  distin- 
guished persons  in  the  Irish  Parliament  formed  themselves  into  a 
body,  for  the  avowed  design  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
Administratioii,  and  of  conferring  upon  their  country,  if  their 
exertions  could  enable  them,  all  the  practical  benefits  of  a  free 
constitution.  While  they  were  scarcely  yet  engaged  in  this  ardu- 
ous struggle,  the  French  Revolution  burst  upon  the  world — not, 
as  it  has  since  been  witnessed,  presenting  images  of  blood  and 
disorder,  but  coming  as  the  messenger  of  harmony  and  freedom 
to  the  afflicted  nations.  This  character  of  peace  and  innocence 
it  did  not  long  retain,  or  was  not  allowed  to  retwn  ;  but,  in  tho 
progress  of  its  resistless  career,  its  crimes  seemed  for  a  while 
almost  justified  by  the  grandeur  of  their  results,  and  by  the  impos- 
-  ing  principles  whicli  they  were  committed  to  establish.  It  soon 
i^peared  how  popular  talent,  combined  with  popular  force,  could 
level  all  the  old  decrepit  opinions  against  which  they  had  confede- 
rated, and  Europe  was  fixed  with  mingled  wonder  and  dismay 
upon  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  self-emancipated  people  seated  upon 
the  throne,  from  which  they  had  hurled  the  descendant  of  their 
former  idols  as  an  hereditary  usurper. 

The  effects  of  this  great  event,  and  of  the  doctrines  by  which 
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H  was  defended,  were  immense.  Every  day  some  long-respectod 
iintxi">  was  tried  and  condemned,  and  a  treatise  sent  forth  to  jue- 
tii^  the  decision.  The  passions  were  excited  by  addressing  the 
reason — by  bold  and  naked  appeals  to  the  primitive  and  undeni- 
able principles  of  human  ri^ts,  without  allowing  for  the  Dumber- 
less  accidents  of  human  condition  by  which  those  rights  must 
inevitably  be  modified  and  restrained.  Philosophy  no  longer 
remained  to  meditate  in  the  shade ;  she  was  now  to  be  seen  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  the  camp,  or  marching  at  the  head  of  tri- 
umphal processions,  or  presiding  at  civic  feasts  and  regenerating 
dubs.  In  all  this  there  was  absurdity ;  but  there  was  entfaunasm. 
The  enthunasm  spread  with  contagious  ^ry.  Every  nation  of 
Europe,  every  petty  state  became  animated  by  a  new-born  vigour 
and  unaccustomed  pretensions ;  and,  as  if  awaking  from  a  long 
slumber,  imagined  that  they  had  discovered  in  the  old  social  bonds 
the  shackles  that  enslaved  them.  "The  democratic  principal  in 
Europe  was  getting  on  and  on  like  a  mist  at  the  heels  of  the  coun- 
tryman, small  at  first  and  lowly,  but  soon  aecendiug  to  the  hills, 
and  overcasting  the  hemisphere."-*  This  principle  made  its  way 
to  England,  where  the  better  genius  of  the  constitutioii  prevailed 
against  its  allurements :  it  passed  on  to  Ireland,  where  it  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  a  people  who  had  been  long  since 
ripe  {»!  every  desperate  experiment. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  the  French  Revoludou, 
the  progress  of  intelligence  in  Ireland  had  been  unprecedented;  a 
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circumstance  which  is  to  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  at  the  same  period  throughout  the  European 
community,  but  still  more  to  the  eztraoidioary  excitement  which 
her  own  domestic  sti'u^^e  had  g^ven  to  the  Irish  mind.  In  Ire- 
land almost  the  whole  of  this  acceHsion  of  intellect  was  expended 
upon  political  inquiries,  the  most  natural  subjects  of  investigation 
in  a  country  whose  actual  condition  was  so  &r  below  ber  most 
obvious  claims;  and  this  peculit^  attention  to  local  politics  seems 
to  have  been  the  reason  that  her  contributions  to  general  science 
and  literature  hav4  not  been  commensurate  with  the  genius  and 
increased  acquirements  of  her  people.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  much  of  this  new  energy  was  exerted  upon  the  Farliamen' 
for  the  reformation  of  the  old  penal  system,  wbici  it  was  erider . 
the  nation  had  determined  no  longer  to  endure ;  but  the  Parlia- 
ment waa  inexorable ;  and,  by  thus  unnaturally  opposing,  instead 
of  condactiiig,  and  sometimes  indul^ng,  sometimeB  controlling 
the  publio  sentiment,  left  it  at  the  mercy  of  all  whose  resentment 
or  amintion  might  induce  them  to  take  advant^;e  of  its  exaspera- 
tion. 

Of  such  fliere  were  many  in  Ireland.  There  were  several  men 
of  speculative  and  enterprinng  minda,  who,  looking  upon  the 
obstinate  defence  of  abuses  at  home,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  hat  been  banished  from  a  neighbouring  country,  became 
convinced  that  a  Revolution  would  now  be  as  attainable  as  a 
Reform,  and  that  there  was  a  f^nd  of  strength  and  indignation  in 
the  Irish  people,  which,  if  skitfully  directed,  would  vanquish  every 
obstacle.  There  is  no  intention  here  of  passing  any  unthinking 
panegyric  upon  those  who  were  thus  meditating  a  conspiracy 
against  the  State — upon  the  merits  of  such  fatal  tq>peals  to  chance 
and  violence,  no  Mend  to  law  and  humanity  can  hesitate  a  moment 
— but  it  is  due  to  historical  truth  to  state,  that,  in  the  present 
imtance,  tbey  were  not  a  band  of  factious  demagogues,  of  despe- 
rate minds  and  ruined  fbrtunes,  who  were  looking  to  a  Revolution 
as  a  scene  of  confiimou  and  depredation.     In  the  formatioii  of 
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redren  of  grievances — and  with  this  thero  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  bture  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  would  in  the  first  instance 
hate  been  satisfied ;  but  soon  perceiving  the  improbability  of  such 
an  event,  while  they  continued,  as  members  of  the  original  and 
l^al  aasociationB,  ostenaibty  to  limit  their  views  to  a  Constitutional 
Keform,  the^  were  indutttiiously  establishing  subordinate  clubs* 
tbi-oughout  the  country,  to  which,  in  oMer  to  allure  adherents,  and 
to  evade  suspicion,  they  assigned  the  same  popular  denominations, 
and  the  saiue  tests;  but,  by  impresung  on  the  minda  of  all  who 
were  admitted  (and  all  of  every  class  were  admitted)  that  no  hope 
of  constitutional  redress  remained,  they  speedily  formed  them 
into  a  widely  extended  confederacy,  under  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Union,  for  revolutionizing  Ireland,  and  establishing  a 
Republic 

This  statement  refers  more  immediately  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
were  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Protestants  or  Dis- 
senters, who,  having  no  religious  disabilities  to  exasperate  them, 
and  being  to  a  considerable  degree  possessed  of  affluence  and  edu- 
cation, must  be  supposed  to  have  bi>en '  determined  to  republican 
principles  upon  purely  speculative  grounds.  It  should,  however, 
be    observed,  that  simultaneously  with   their  proceedings,  and 
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ffimte  qf  ParUamtni."  In  Ihe  jear  1T9&  the  lulter  wordt  w«te  strncli  oat,  Ir 
accommodfttf  Ihg  lest  Eo  the  rerolutionarfdeslffas  that  began  ti>1»  generaUyeo 
Btporl  1/  Ma  Seartl  OummUUn,  ITVS.  It  il  >  recelTed  nplnfan,  Itau  the  i 
ThobBld  Woire  Tgne  wsb  the  ■u:bor  or  the  ConitLtution  of  the  liter  United  1 

Auured  EiK(adda  dj  ulhoiily)  thMt  Gaptaia  TltviiiBd  Rauel],  to  wham  he  wu 

TCKn  30  winnlr  mttached,  vu  the  penon  vbv  dnir  up  that  remftrkable  paper. 

he  (Trme)  wai  d«  a  mtrnher  tt  the  date  eoclety  of  [Jplled  Irlfthinea  tilt  the  t 

■mbuUbf  at  Beirut  (or  America,  in  the  ean-aar  ot  ITM."     It  le,  hoTtTe. 

that  Mr.  Tone,  aa  far  baeic  M  11*1,  anwitlj  n 

Irlibnita,  Uwn  Id  their  IdOdct,  le  atU 

wiiueD  to  ttaatrMi  to  the  HKkatr  at  Beirut.— Jt9ari^Ut»K<n<i7i>«mM«. 
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without  any  conoezim  or  communication  with  them,  a  mort  for- 
midabte  league  existed  among  the  poorer  Catholics  of  several 
districts.  These  latter,  asMuniog  the  name  of  Defenders,*  had 
ori^nally  associated  to  repel  th«  local  outragva  of  iheir  Protestant 
nei^bours.  Ths  froquency  and  the  length  of  the  conflicU  in 
which  they  were  involved,  had  forced  them  into  a  Mnd  of  barbar- 
rous  discipline  and  ooherenoe ;  and  having  now  become  confident 
from  tlmir  numbers,  and  from  their  fomiUarity  with  suoceas  or  with 
danger,  they  began  to  despise  the  laws,  of  which  they  had  vainly 
invoked  the  protection,  and  to  enl«rtain  a  vague  idea  that  their 
strength  might  be  successfully  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition.  While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  confused 
excitation,  emissaries  were  despatched  from  the  united  societies  to 
explain  to  them  their  wrongs,  and  to  propose  the  remedy.  The 
Defenders  were  eaoly  parsoaded  by  the  eloquence  of  doctrinee, 
which  only  more  skiliiilly  expressed  itmr  previous  sentimenta; 
and,  laying  asde  their  r^igious  resentments  and  distJncdve  appellai- 
tiou,  adopted  the  more  general  views  and  title  of  United  Irish- 
men. ^ 

Before  the  yesd- 1796,  sodeties  of  United  Irishmen  prevailed  in 
every  quarl«  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  maj<»ity  conedsted  of 
the  lowest  classes,  of  whom  all  that  had  the  inducements  of  degra- 
dation, or  of  personal  animosides,  readily  enlisted  nnder  a  stan- 
dard that  was  to  lead  them  to  freedom  and  revenge.  In  order  to 
secure  an  uniformity  of  action,  and  habits  of  subordination,  a  regu- 
lar and  connected  system  (compridng  committees,  baronial,  county, 
and  provincial ;  Mid,  finally,  an  executive)  was  established,  and 
periodical  returns  of  members  admitted,  arms  procured,  money 
contributed,  and  of  every  other  proceeding,  were  made  with  all 
the  forms  and  order  of  civil  stat«. 
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Iliar  numbers  had  aoou  become  eo  great,  that  nothing  but  ^>- 
dpline  seemed  wasting  to  the  accon^lishment  of  their  object! ; 
and  when  ve  consider  the  description  of  men  of  whom  the  mass 
was  composed,  we  cannot  crmtemplate  without  surprise  die  spirit 
of  ardour  and  secrecy  that  they  displayed,  and  the  enthusiastio 
patience  with  which  they  submitted  to  the  irksomeness  of  delay, 
and  to  the  labours  and  dangers  by  which  alone  any  ijegree  of  dis- 
dpline  could  be  acquired.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
and  the  principal  towns,  where  large  bodies  could  not  hare  assem- 
bled without  discovery,  they  separated  into  very  small  parties, 
each  of  which  appoiirted  the  most  skilful  (o  direct  its  manceuTres. 
The  most  active  search  was  made  for  persons  who  had  ever  been 
in  the  military  profestdon,  to  whom  every  motive  of  reward,  and 
rank,  and  expected  glory,  were  held  out,  and  generally  with  suet 
cees,  to  allure  them  into  the  association.  Under  these  they  met, 
night  after  ni^t,  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms ;  sometimes 
in  obscure  cellars,  hired  for  the  purpose ;  sometimes  in  houses, 
where  every  inhabitant  was  in  the  secret;  it  even  sometimes 
b^ipened  that  in  the  metropolis  these  nocturnal  exercises  took 
|dac«  in  the  habitations  of  the  more  opulent  and  ardent  of  the 
conspirators.  Id  the  interior  their  erolutJoDs  were  performed  upon 
a  more  est«nuve  scale.  There,  every  evening  that  the  moon,  the 
rignal  of  rendezvous,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  the  peasant, 
without  reposing  from  the  tmis  of  the  day,  stole  forth  with  his  rude 
implement  of  war,  to  pass  the  night  upMi  the  nearest  unfrequented 
heath,  with  the  thousands  of  their  comrades,  who  were  assembled 
at  that  place  and  hour,  ss  for  the  celetH^tion  of  some  imrigfateous 
mysteries.  It  was  also  a  frequent  custom  at  this  time,  among 
the  lower  orders,  to  collect  in  large  bodies,  under  the  pretext 
indul^ng  in  some  of  the  national  games  of  force ;  but  for  the 
secret  purpose  of  inspiring  mutual  confidence,  by  the  display  of 
thoT  numbers,  and  their  athletic  forms,  and  of  exercising  in  those 
mimic  contests  the  alertness  and  vigour  which  they  were  so  soon 
to  employ  in  the  real  conflici     The  general  enthusiasm  was  kept 
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slire  by  the  dislributioa  of  songs  in  praise  of  freedom,  arranged 
to  popular  native  airs.  Oreen,  the  old  distinguishing  colour  of 
the  island,  and  in  iteelf,  from  its  connexion  with  the  face  and 
restorative  energies  of  nature,  an  excitant  to  the  imaginations  of 
men,  who  conceived  themselves  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  their  natural  rights,  was  adopted  as  their  emblem. 
Their  passions  for  spirituous  liquors,  a  propensity  that  eeeins  in 
some  degree  peculiar  to  those  with  whom  it  is  the  only  luxury,  and 
to  those  who  have  exhausted  every  other,  was  Vestrained,  by  eiplawi 
ing  to  them  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  sudden  non-con 
Bumpdon  of  such  a  source  of  revenue  would  involve  the  Govern- 
ment And  so  intense  was  the  ardour  for  the  general  cause,  that 
this  inveterate  indulgence  was  sacrificed  to  such  a  motive,  and  the 
populace  became  for  a  while  distinguished  by  babita  of  unaccuv 
tomed,  and  it  might  be  said,  impassioned  sobriejy.* 

The  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  began  now  (1798)  to  look 
with  confidence  to  the  success  of  their  designs ;  but'  foreseeing 
that  notwithstanding  their  strength  and  cnthtisiaflni,  the  contest 
with  the  regular  forces  of  the  Government  might  be  sanguinary 
and  protracted,  they  were  anxious  (o  call  iu  the  aid  of  a  disciplined 
army,  which,  by  directing  the  movements  and  restraining  the 
excesses  of  (he  insurgents,  might  enable  them  to  decide  the  strug- 
gle at  a  blow.  For  such  a  reinforcement  they  turned  their  eyes 
towards  France.  The  documents  produced  upon  Jackson's  trial 
had  lately  given  them  public  intimation,  that  that  country  was 
disposed  to  assist  the  Irish  malcontents.  The  latter  were  aware 
that  France  could  have  no  interest  in  promoting  a  conA.itutJonal 
reform  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  obvious  effect  would  have  been  an 
aoceiNon  of  strength  to  the  British  empire:  they  therefore  applied 
for  a  military  aid  to  effect  a  eeparation  from  England.^     This 
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woold  evidently  be  an  important  object  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  wan  the  necessity  of  holding  out  such  an  inducement 
that  in  some  degree  determined  the  Irish  directory  to  the  final 
and  extreme  measure  of  a  Eevolntion.  The  French  authorities 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  immediately  prepared  for  the  embar- 
kation of  an  army,  to  cooperate  vrith  the  Irish  insurgents.  But 
the  main  dependence  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  waa  upon 
the  Irish  populace ;  an  ^^cuttural  population,  full  of  -vigour, 
burning  for  the  conflict,  and  long  inured  to  habits  of  inBurreotion. 
Of  these,  600,000  were  in  arms. 

If  it  should  here  be  asked  by  any  of  the  many  eulijects  of  the 
same  empire,  who  atdll  continue  strangers  to  the  former  condition 
of  Ireland,  how  bo  long  and  formidable  a  system  of  secret  organiza- 
tioB  conld  have  been  carried  by  her  people  for  the  violent  design 
of  revolutionizing  her  country  f  the  answer  is  not  difBcult.     It 

td  Ihe  Int  iDHiorla]  which  Mr.  Tana  pr«eiit«l  to  th*  FitDoh  dlirelsrr  Id  ardtr  tn  In- 
doct  Itaem  to  Hoa  in  expedition  to  Ireltnd,  he  etiled  (hat  it  that  period  mora  thin  two- 
Iblrde  oT  th«  nllon  In  the  Brillih  Siij  were  Irlib  ;  that  he  wu  preMDt  when  th« 
Oitbolls  ddefWei  ntgti  Ihit  to  Lord  MilTlIlt  u  one  ntno  tot  |riDlIii|  tauelpaUan, 
wid  that  hl>  lordililp  had  not  denied  Ihc  (act.  Thli  ilnlemeat  Hie  nndentood  to  hin 
hid  grcit  weight  with  the  diceetory,  who  immediately  CDiniDl(t«d  the  whola  or  the  nit||ec> 
lo  a*  MaildirmUiin  or  Ounot  <ih<in  one  of  Out  directory)  and  Qenentll  Olark  nnd 

Oh  fDllowhit  anocduU :  Soon  ifter  an  expedition  lo  Irclud  had  been  lett  to  tho  dedglon 
of  Oarnot,  Olark,  and  Koche.  they  niinod  in  owning  tn  nmt  Tone  it  tho  palicn  of  Lnx- 
■mbonrf .  Ton*  arrlFcd  at  the  appointed  hour,  eight  D*e1ock.  Ho  waa  mhorcd  Intt  ^ 
vplendid  aparlmrnt-  Shortly  after  the  director  and  Lhe  ycDeralB  made  Iheir  appcaruee  : 
they  bowed  coldly,  bnt  clvHIy,  to  Tone,  and  alaiDM  Imnudlalely  retin 


o'clock  irrlred,  without  the  appearance  of,  or  meaiage  of  aoy  kind  ham  thoie  on  whom 
•II  bt>  bepee  Wled  ts  depead.    nie  dock  etmck  doren,  twelre.  one—all  wu  itlD  In  tba 


•oobeernUeat  elfhto'doeli.had  Taniahed.  Clarke  idTinced  qnlclily  to  Tone,  and 
laklni  him  eordlaUy  by  the  bud,  MtM,  "(MUtnl  I BeH3ra*%ilaU.yim!  vt  go tt In- 
land."—ttit  otheri  did  the  aame ;  and  hiring  died  the  time  to  ntel  ^(ala,  the  porKni 
•Bgigad  In  Ihli  remarkable  truteacdon  tepirated.— C. 
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q>nuig  from  their  degra4stioii,  and  from  the  ignwuice  and 
revenge  that  sccompauied  it.  The  Rebdlion  of  1796  was  a  aer- 
Tile  war.  In  Ireland  her  millions  of  peasantry  were  a  mere  coUeo- 
tion  of  [Aysieal  beangs,  to  whom  nature  had  amply  dispenaed  evexj 
human  paasioD,  but  whom  society  had  imparted  no  motires  to 
restrain  them.  The  informing  mind  of  a  free  oonstitutton  had 
never  reached  thcan ;  they  never  felt  tiw  trauquitliziog  conscious- 
ne«e  that  they  were  objecta  of  respect  In  Ireland  the  State  was 
not  the  "  great  central  heart,"  that  distributed  life  and  health,  and 
secured  them  in  return.  The  old  Irie^  government  was  a  mechani- 
cal, not  a  moral  system ;  it  was,  what  it  has  been  so  ofl«p  likened 
to,  a  citadel  in  an  enemy's  country ;  its  first  and  its  last  expedient 
was  fbnse ;  it  foi^ot  that  those  whom  no  force  can  subdue,  nor 
dangers  terrify,  will  kneel  before  an  act  of  conciliation.  But  it 
obstinately  refused  to  conciliate,  and  the  people  at  lengUi,  prepared 
by  the  sufferings  and  indignities  of  centuries,  listened  with  sanguine 
or  desperate  credulity  to  the  counsel  which  reminded  them  of  their 
strengtii,  and  directed  them  to  employ  it  in  one  furious  effort, 
which,  whether  it  liuled  or  pro^iered,  coold  not  onbitter  their 
condition. 

The  spirit  of  the  Oovenunent  found  a  ready  and  btal  oo-opera- 
tion  in  the  gentir  of  the  land.  Never  was  there  a  class  of  men 
Jess  amen^le  to  the  lessons  of  experience;  adversity,  the  great 
instructor  of  the  wise,  brou^t  to  Uiem  alt  its  afflictions  without 
their  antidote.  Every  fierce,  inveterate  resentment  of  the  race 
lineally  descended,  with  the  title-deeds,  from  the  &ther  to  the 
child.  Tear  after  year  the  landlord's  house  was  fired,  lus  sto^k. 
was  pinndered,  his  rent  unpaid,  his  land  a  waBt«,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  he  was  seen  effecting  his  escape,  throngh  scences  of  tnr- 
bnlsnce  and  danger,  from  hb  estate  to  the  caj^tal,  to  make  his 
periodical  complaint  of  hia  sufferings,  and  to  give  the  minister 
asotlier  vote  for  their  contisiiance. 

Tlie  Irish  landlord  of  the  last  century  was  the  great  inciter  to 
insurrection.     With  a  nominal  superiority  of  rank  and  education. 
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be  was  in  emy  ferocious  propeoeity  upon  a  level  with  tbe 
degraded  dependants,  whom  he  affect^  to-  contemn,  and  wboee 
pasedoDs  he  vainly  laboured  to  control ;  because  he  had  never  set 
them  the  example  by  controlling  hia  own.  Finding  his  efibrta 
Abortive,  he  r.ext  vindictively  debased  tiera ;  and  tbe'consequence 
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ereiy  district  presented  scenes  of  turbuleoi  coiiunuon,  in  wluob 
tlw  hwightj  lord  lost  whatever  dignity  he  htid  ponseiaed,  and 
finallj  beoama  infected  with  th«  barb&roua  paauons  and  maooen 
of  die  vassals  whom  he  had  disdained  to  civilize,  till  he  required 
as  much  toite  civilized  himself. 

The  attachment  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  the  government  was 
suiq»ected ;  but  nothing  could  have  been  more  unskilfiil  llian  the 
means  adopted  to  secure  his  fidelity.  The  Irish  aristocracy,  who 
imagined  that  because  they  were  loyal,  they  might  proceed  to 
every  violent  extreme,  were  a  band  of  political  fanatics,  and  would 
have  made  proselytes  by  (he  sword.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  allegiance  which  they  were  so  zealous  to  estab- 
lish, and  which  was  never  yet  established  by  the  sword.  They 
were  not  aware  that  the  allegiance  of  a  nation  to  the  state  is  a 
fueling  compounded  of  a  thousand  othen,  half  interaet,  half  senti- 
ment, of  gratitude,  of  hope^  of  recoUectious,  of  the  numberless 
minute  and  "tender  influences,"  that  reconcile  the  subject  to  his 
condition ;  that  it  is  seldom  a  direct  and  defined  attachment  to  the 
sovereign,  but  a  collectioD  of  many  subordinate  attachments,  of 
which  the  sovereign  has  all  the  benefit ;  that  it  is  but  the  youngeat 
of  the  group  of  private  virtues,  and,  like  ihem,  must  be  reared  in 
the  bosom  of  domestic  comfort ;  that  it  is  upon  the  moral  alle- 
giance of  each  rank  to  its  immediate  relations,  cf  the  servant  to 
his  master,  of  the  artisan  to  his  employer,  of  the  tenant  to  his 
laitdlord,  that  must  be  ibuuded  the  political  allegiance  of  the 
whole  to  the  State. 

Those  mistaken  loyalists  supposed  that  they  were  teaching 
allegiance  by  a  haughty  and  vindictive  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  its  violaUon.  They  did  not  see  that  tbey  were  exacting 
from  the  laws  what  no  laws  could  perform ;  that  their  positive 
provisions  must  be  always  impotent,  where  their  spirit  is  not  pre- 
viously infused  into  the  subject  by  manners  and  institutions.  In 
Ireland  these  two  were  at  peipetual  variance.  The  Irish  lawgiver 
passed  his  statute,  setting  forth,  in  pompous  phraseology,  its  wia- 
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empathy  and  endeariag  officea.  l%e  taadlmda,  in  constant  aUnn 
for  Hmr  proper^  and  aafe^j  would  not  conrart  the  d«yr«dator 
into  a  protector.  They  oppowd  tb»  tonant'a  oduoadon,  which 
wonld  hare  tau|^t  him  to  employ  his  idle  honrs  in  acquiring  a 
lore  of  order,  instead  of  paasiag  them  in  plana  to  recover  in 
plunder  what  he  had  pwd  in  rent,  and  looked  upon  aa  tribute. 
Erecting  &t  naelvea  into  the  little  deities  of  their  own  diatriot, 
they  would  i  ot  let  the  tenant  touch  of  knowledge,  lest  he  should 
"  become  aa  one  of  them."  They  cbew  between  themselvea  and 
their  natural  alliea  a  proud  tine  of  aep^wtiou,  which  effectnally  cut 
off  all  commnnioaliona  of  reuprooal  affeotioii,  but  proved  a  barrier 
ot  air  sgunst  irruptions  of  hatred  sod  oi  fi>rce.  In  Ireland  there 
were  none  of  those  feudal  pririleges  which  bring  the  persons  and 
feelings  of  tks  Scottish  dependants  into  closer  contact  with  those 
of  tiieir  BuperiOTs.  The  Irish  peasant  was  never  seen  in  the  hall 
<rf  his  lord.  He  was  left  in  his  howel  to  hrood  over  his  d^rada- 
tion — to  solace  or  inflame  his  firnty  with  It^ndary  traditions  of 
his  country's  ancient  glory,  and  with  rude  predia^ons  of  her  com- 
ing regeneration,  and  to  hail,  in  every  fectious  spirit,  the  Messiah 
Aat  was  to  redeem  her.  . 

These  were  the  real  causee  of  the  aridi^  with  which  the  Irish 
populace  entered  into  this  formidable  conspiracy.  The  government 
was  early  af^rised  of  its  existence  though  not  <tf  its  extent,  and 
took  very  vigorous  but  ineffectual  means  to  suppress  it  Seeuon 
after  aeaaion  it  resorted  to  meaHireB  of  terror  or  precaution,  by 
penal  acta  and  prosecntiooB,  to  try  their  efficacy  ;  but,  of  the  per- 
aons  thus  proceeded  against,  tlie  acquittal  of  many  only  served  to 
bring  discredit  upon  the  Administration,  white  the  executions  of 
such  aa  were  convicted  were  regarded  by  their  party  aa  so  many 
acts  of  hostile  severity,  that  called,  not  for  submission,  but  revenge. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  conducted  themselves,  at  this  trying 
crims,  with  a  zeal  which  could  not  be  too  much  applauded,  if  it 
■were  not  so  often  earned  to  excess,  and  with  the  most  undoubted 
fide.ity  to  the  powers  whom  they  served ;  but  throughout  they  com- 
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This  glaring  departure  from  the  most  obvious  prudence  has  bean 
Tamusly  accounted  for.  By  many  it  has  be^  attributed  to  inca- 
paci^.  A  more  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Qovemment  was 
fomenting  the  oon^trocy,  in  order  that  ^e  excesses  to  which  it 
would  lead  might  reconcile  the  nation  to  a  Legislative  Union :  and, 
however  vulga  ■  and  improbable  the  bttter  suppoMtioa  may  a^tear, 
it  is  still  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  satis&ctorily  explun  the 
i4)parent  inconsistencies  and  infatuation  of  their  councils. 

The  enemy  of  Great  Britain  had  already  made  an  ab«tiTe  «&rt* 


rahm  at  th<  PultaEncDt,  lij  Cillialln  tnuelptilBD,  uA  hj  ii 
kitman  IdiIuhI  ud  iFclnd.  Tbe  (SUswlDf  nj  the  tnawu 
Uic  CrowD  (Ibe  lollcltor-gcDeril)  to  Mr.  PonKinbT'i«plDloDa ;  " 


D  had  Tloliled  the  decorum  of  Parlianenl,  he  weald  'hiTt  Klied  th* 

tlence  to  inch  nkondniiUt  •anUBieilte  I— Mntlmenti  wtalch,  Ihuik  Ood, 
:d  by  DQ  GliH  of  men  In  Ihli  codDtrr,  except  the  execrable  lad  InhBioai 


,  hoDoutible  genlloman  had  aiei."—Jr(iK  Pari.  Dtb. 
Id  Whig!."  ma  ■  hud  sf  iiied[r>on  o^iaollj,  owlnf  hia 


to-livvai  (he  Baii  ariAtuhsroi^k.  Bom  Id  17W,  Iwvaii 
Vecdilr  ni  made  Klnt'n  CobokI,  and  OaunHl  (o  Itaa  K«t 
relliDf  irllh  "  the  OaiUe,"  be  was  turned  oat  nfalHce,  and  be 


ik  Pa^amanl  he  ni  one  of  lb*  Oppotmos  liader*,  u 
relaDd  In  isoe.    Oa  the  bra>4  up  of  the  foi  mlniitrr  ht 


OppoilUon  In  England.— U. 

•  In  December  irH  the  PrinchPlulnedlapanadbr  a  Btona.  A  pari  ef  It  anghor^ 
la  Buttry  Baj,  •bare  It  renalind  br  Hoe  tt^t ;  bat  lb*  raiHl,  on  board  of  vhlch  Qui. 
Heehe  (Ibe  commander  oflbe  expedlthm)  WM,  not  urlTtnc,  the  Fraoch  ■dnglral,  ■Itboot 
altenqidor  a  landljig,  retamed  to  FraneeL  It  la  vail  Imavp  that  frleroiu  oomtJlalata  wer* 
nadtlil  the  A^lehParlhuneDtacalnUthalllDlitrj,  for  liaTlnf  lattlheooailar  Irelao* 
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to  transport  (n  aFmamant  to  Ireland,  the  tandiog  of  which  waa  to 
have  been  thi  signal  for  the  inteDded  riaisg;  but  the  leaders  of  the 
Iristi  Uniou,  still  depending  upon  the  promised  renewal  of  the 
attempt,  had  been  anxious  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  the  people 
until  the  foreign  suciiourB  should  arrive.  Disappointed,  however, 
in  tbeir  expectations  bom  abroad,  and  t^prehending  from  any  fur- 
ther delay,  either  tlie  uncontrollable  impetuosity  or  the  desertion 
of  their  followers,  they  resolved,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
i^inst  their  better  judgment,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  final  issue. 
The  23d  of  May  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  a  general  insurrection. 


w  unprolecltd  on  lhl>  occiiloD.  In  eipladslion  of  Ihli  ippirenl  nfgllgence,  Theotwrd 
VeU  Imt,  who  had  be«n  cDDBdintlnllj  einplDfed  In  the  prepsrutlDiu  fur  the  rrendi 
upcdiilon  (he  wa<  hta.eir  on  board  ose  ot  0.t  Tt»e)>  *«t  ipch^red  in  Binlrj  Bijr) 
relaled  the  following  clrcu[im»Dcei.  a»  hivlne  come  ■iihin  his  perMnal  kDowltdee. 
While  thll  fOrmldabIt  vnunnent,  nhlch  hid  lO  lon(  died  the  slteTillen  or  Bsnipe,  wii 

*B>  It  thl>  Ume  (sccording  to  Mr.  Tooef  acoounl)  i  eecr»l  igent  of  Iho  BriMih  mlDlitry 
*l  Breil,  who,  having  dlicorered  tint  a  particular  piinler  of  (hit  Idwd  hid  General 

proclaioiUon,  u  addrened  to  the  PortngueBe  if  Uie  DOmnandsr  of  the  Fnocb  InTadiDf 
krmy,    A  fea  coplei  of  this  «en  aocordinglf ,  h;  the  Oeneral'i  desire,  itruck  off,  and 

reet'pl  or  m^  a  docuiaeDt  Ij  laid  to  hare  lo  uomplclel}' deemed,  thai  he  dlreoUnl  the 


In  tfae  tie]nll7,  It  wai  set  at  thti  period,  or  Terj  ihorllr  after,  that  Ih*  organliatloD  tit 

In  1T(T  IhcT  felt  anured,  Diat,  In  tli«  event  ol  ■  genKriil  InaurrecUoD,  Ihc  peHtr  number 
of  th*  ItUi  mlllUa  rcitlBirnti  noiilil  hiTe  revolted.  It  la  eimftdenllT  antrted,  that  an 
attaok  upon  DuMln  having  been  propoted  In  that  jear,  everrioldler  who  mounted  (uard 
In  that  cllf  on  the  night  of  (he  Intended  attempt  Has  in  their  Inlereila.  The  follaiilDg 
occureoce.  however  ludrcreui,  l>  a  >triklng  proof  of  Ihn  previlllng  Rnthnent  among  Iho 

jKcame  lynonrmoui  temi.  A  commander  of  Tcomanrr  En  DtiUIn,  while  roTleTliig  hit 
eorpa,  obierred  ■  Uh  UU  lylog  spon  ibe  parade.  Ho  held  It  up,  and  aikod  abo  had 
dropped  It.  Bf  an  InituitaDeooi  uovuitnt,  ererf  man  of  Ihi  corpi  raited  hli  band  lo 
Ibe  back  of  bit  head.  Thli  corpa  li  aald  lo  have  been,  In  ooDeequenoe,  dlibandtd  on  Iba 
ta  iwlogday.— 0. 
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•  On  tit  Hd  of  Mbt  (the  d>T  btfore  tta<  iDiurrcclioD)  the  House  of  Cmifnioiii  toIk 
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meut  to  ihe  fbrma  of  the  constitution,  continndd  their  sittings; 
bat  the  Btrange  aspect  of  Benators  and  advocates  tnwaacting  cinl 
bnnness  in  th«  garb  of  soldiers,  reminded  the  spectator  that  the 
final  dependance  of  the  ntate  was  upon  a  power  beyond  the  laws. 
In  Dnblin  the  domestics  of  the  principal  dtizens  had  disappeared, 
and  gone  off  to  join  the  InsurgentB ;  while  those,  who  could  not  be 
■ednced  to  accompany  tliem,  becaoAe  the  more  snspected,  from 
this  proof  of  their  fidelity :  they  could  hare  remained,  it  was 
i4>prebended,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  b«ng  spiea  upon  their  ma»- 
t««,  and  co-operators  in  their  intended  destruction ;  and  thus,  to 
tiie  real  dangers  of  a  general  design  agunst  the  government,  were 
added  all  the  ima^nary  horrors  of  a  project  of  individual  ven- 
geance. The  vigorons  precantic»is  of  the  Administration,  instead 
of  in^>iring  confidence,  kept  alive  the  public  terror  and  saspenee. 
In  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  the  populace  were  sent  in  droves 
to  the  prisons,  till  the  prisons  could  contun  no  more.  'Hie  TesBels 
in  the  several  bays  adjoining  the  scenes  of  disturbance  were  next 
converted  into  gaols.  The  law  was  put  aside :  a  non-commissioned 
officer  becamethe  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  The  military  were 
dispersed  through  every  house :  military  visits  were  paid  to  every  ' 
house  in  search  of  arms,  or  other  evidence  of  treasoD.  The  dead 
were  intercepted  on  their  passage  to  the  grave,  and  thur  coffins  . 
examined,  lest  they  might  cont«n  rebellions  weapons.  Many  of 
the  conspirators  were  informally  executed.  Many  persons  who 
were  innocent  were  arrested  and  abused.  Many  who  might  have 
been  innocent,  were  suspected,  and  summarily  put  to  death. 

Upon  the  appointed  day  the  exploeion  took  plaoe.  The  shock 
was  dreadiul.  The  imagination  recoils  from  a  detail  of  the  scenes 
that  followed.  Every  excess  that  could  have  been  apprehended 
from  a  soldiery,  whom  General  Abercrombie,  in  the  language  of 

■ddrcH  ta  Ihi  Vlttrsr.  eipreatng  Iheic  Sdelltj  ud  th«[r  relluu  DiKo  Uis  TiftlHW  and 
Tifinr  gf  hU  inntrDioeDt.  Id  order  to  rendn  lb*  prsncdloi  mon  ImpoalBf,  tU  Uia 
■MiBban  M  ItaK  hour,  with  lbs  tfttktr  u  tbdr  t>«d,  wHtod  tbroari  tb*  inf.  In 
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manly  reproof  had  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  lii^puUousness  that 
rendered  it  formidable  to  all  but  the  enemy;  every  act  of  furious 
retaliation  to  be  expected  from  a  peasantry  iuflamed  by  i-evenge 
and  despair,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders, 
surrendered  tc  the  au^ices  of  their  own  impetuous  passions,  dis- 
tinguished and  disgraced  this  fatal  coaSict.*  After  a  short  and 
sanguinary  sUu^le,  the  insurgents  were  crushed.  The  numbers 
of  them  who  perished  in  the  field,  or  on  the  scadbld,  or  were 
exiled,  ue  said  to  have  amounted  to  60,000 ;— rthe  losses  upon  the 
side  of  the  crown  have  been  computed  at  20,000  lives; — a  solonu 
and  memorable  fact: — 70,000  subjects  sacrificed  in  a  siugle  year, 
whose  energies,  had  other  maxims  of  government  previuled,  might 
have  been  devoted  to  what  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  subjecta 
ud  governments  to  piofoote — the  cause  of  rational  freedom,  the 
possession  of  vrhich  can  alone  inspire  a  manly  and  enlightened 
attachment  to  the  laws  and  the  attd.e. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Ab  MNm  as  the  public  aafe^  was  secured  (it  was  long  before  trao- 
qnillity  was  restored)  by  the  defeat  of  the  insui^nts,  a  general 
amneBty  was  granted  to  all,  except  the  actual  lesdew  of  the  cos- 
spirac]',  who  ehould  surrender  their  arms,  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King.  Several  of  the  leaders  were  in  the  bands 
of  the  Government,  and  it  was  now  decided  ibat  the  most  conspt- 
cnous  of  them  should  be  brought  to  immediate  trial,  in  order  that 
their  &tes  should  give  a  final  blow  to  &aj  still  remaining  hopes  of 
their  adherents. 

The  first  of  the  persons  thus  selected  were  two  young  gentle- 
men, brothers,  and  members  of  the  Irish  bar,  Henry  and  John 
Shearee.*  Tfa«r  previous  history  contains  nothing  peculiar.  They 
were  both  of  respectable  and  amiable  characters.  The  elder  of 
them  "  hod  ^ven  many  hostages  to  fortune ;"  but  with  the  ardour 
incidentid  to  their  years,  and  to  the  times,  they  had  been  induced 
to  look  beyond  those  sources  of  private  happiness  which  they 
appear  to  have  abundantly  enjoyed,  and  to  engage  in  tbe  politioal 
speculations  that  were  now  to  be  expiated  with  their  lives.  When 
the  original  members  of  the  Irish  executive  were  committed  to 
prison,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  Sheareses  were  among  those 
who  were  chosen  to  supply  their  place,  and  they  took  a  very 
active  part  in  arranging  the  plan  c^  Uie  approaching  insurrection. 

paoplt.    Tfa^  mra  U 
skufflfuJ,  mftk:  Jahi 
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Of  all  these  proceedings  the  Government  obtained  accurate  iiiior> 
matdon  through  a  Captain  Armstrong,  an  officer  of  the  Irish 
militia,  who  had  Buceeeded  in  insinuating  himself  into  their  con- 
fidence, for  the  purpose  of  discovery.*  They  were  accordingly 
arrested  two  days  previous  to  the  explosion,  and  were  now  sum- 
moned to  abide  their  trial  for  high  treason.  ' 

Mr.  Curran's  defence  of  these  unfortunate  brothers  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  period,  and  is  generally  supposed  lo  have  alto- 
gether perished.  A  report  of  the  triid  has,  however,  been  pre- 
served, from  which  an  account  of  the  share  that  he  bore  in  it 
■hall  now  be  given.f 

The  prisoners  were  bron^t  to  the  bar,  and  uraigned,  on  tite 
4th  of  July,  1798.t  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  t^  inte- 
resting and  important  discussion  took  place.  Hwir  couns^  hav- 
ing discovered  that  one  of  the  ^-and  jory,  who  had  found  the 
bill  of  indictment,  was  a  natoralized  Frenchman,§  pleaded  tbat 

•  Ot  Omplila  Amiatninl,  Dsvii  1171,  "  Th[>  (nghtfal  vrtlch  hid  xiaihl  tti«  noiiDaliit- 
UH*  or  tlM  SlHTMH— Duda  It— enconnged  Ouib  prgipedf— Hililed  them  irlUi  miliurr 
hlnti— proteued  lender  love  for  theiu— mixed  with  Ihtir  fimily,  tnd  oied  10  dandle  HiniT 
■benei'i  ehllaren.  •  •  •  Hr  ihired  IheLr  hoepllelltj— orged  on  Ihoir  icbemeB— «me 
to  eoodolt  with  them  In  prlion — jidiI  tb«D  aeuHliiftted  then  vlih  hiioAth,"  Juhn  Waru^ 
rOrd  ArmitrDdg  wu  CaptHln  In  the  King'i  Couaty  MlUtU.       Ho  madft  the  HcqiiitlntaDC4 

urtML    Be  had  aelaillT  knswn  tbem  oalf  tec  dtjl  hi 

•edoc*  the  troops  at  Longhll niton.    There  Captain  Arm 

lEedlalhefD 

Dent— gained  their  ImpUcit  eaDfldtncc— Catthtallr  nilBUed  the  counter-plDt— dcTlHd 
MTcnliecretmeelingi— andvorlied  op  BuadentguUl  tmacrlflcclhellvoBof  hoth."—!!. 
t  ThefaUi«rorth«BhHreit>,  a  BanhcrtD  Cnrk,luidba«n  a  member  of  the  Irteh  Pir- 
Uaisent,  and  In  that  capa'^  had  (nccerded  in  CMryhig  an  act  (Gth  Geaiie  III.)  by 

to  hare  a  copr  of  tht  ladiotment.  Under  Ihia  itatnte,  Mr.  Duiran  and  Hr.  McNallr  vers 
uaffnvd  aa  ocniniel  K>  John  Btaeara^  and  Ur.  nnoket  for  BoDrr  SbaarH.—U. 

DalJ.— M- 

I  It  na  HctTillT  who  Sled  the  plea  that  Joho  DKlneaii,  aoa  ol  «i*  iorsti  wha  ftnnd 
Hm  bUli,  tor  High  TreaaoB,  aialpM  the  ShearHuaBd  for  aihar*,  waaSD  anen.  Bat  Dat«ll- 
■ad.    The  Crown  lawrait  argoed  ^alntt  (Mt  v<ea,  and  than,  hi  raplf,  Omna  vak«  io 
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fiKt  agaioBt  its  legalitj.      The  follovring  are  parts  of  Mr.  Oarran's 
u^ument  upon  the  occasion :  * 

"  My  lords ;  the  law  of  this  country  has  declared,  that  in  order 
to  the  conviction  of  any  man,  not  only  of  any  charge  of  the 
higher  apeaiea  of  criminal  ofiencea,  but  of  any  criminal  charge 
whatsoever,  he  must  be  convicted  upon  the  finding  of  two  juries; 
first,  of  the  grand  jury,  who  determine  upon  the  guilt  in  one  point 
of  view ;  and,  seoondly,  by  the  corroborative  finding  of  the  petty 
jury,  who  establish  that  guilt  in  a  more  direct  manner;  and  it  is 
the  law  of  this  country,  that  the  jurors,  who  shall  so  find,  whether 
upon  the  grand  or  upon  the  petty  inquest,  shall  heprobi  et  Ugalet 
homma  omni  iixc4>ptione  majores.  They  must  be  open  to  no  legal 
objection  of  penonal  incompetence ;  tbey  must  be  capable  of 
having  jpeehold  property,  aad  in  order  to  have  freehold  property, 
they  must  not  be  open  to  the  objection  of  being  born  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  forei^  prince,  or  owing  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
'  power.  Because  the  law  of  this  country,  and  indeed  the  law  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  has  thought  it  on  indispensable  precau- 
tion, to  trust  no  man  with  the  weight  or  influence  which  territo- 
rial possession  may  give  him  contrary  to  that  allegiance  which 
ought  to  flow  from  such  possession  of  property  in  the  country. 
This  observation  is  emphatically  forcible  in  every  branch  of  the 
<»imiaal  law ;  but  in  the  law  of  treason,  it  has  a  degree  of  force 
and  c<^ncy  that  jails  in  every  inferior  class  of  ofience ;  because 
the  very  point  to  be  inquired  into  in  treason  is  the  nature  of  alle- 
ffance.  The  general  nature  of  atlegi«tce  may  be  pretty  clear  to 
every  man.  Every  man,  however  unlearned  he  may  be,  can  easily 
acquire  such  a  notion  of  allegiance,  whether  natural  and  bora 
with  him,  or  whether  it  be  temporary  and  contracted  by  emigra- 
tion into  another  country ;  he  may  acqflire  a  vague,  untechnical 


mut,  din  or  111IIIM17,  Id  iha  k 
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idM  of  allefpance,  br  his  immediBte  persoo&I  conduct.  Bat  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  constitution  does  not  Buppoae  that 
any  foreigner  has  any  direct  idea  of  allegiance  but  what  he  owes 
to  his  original  prince.  The  constitution  supposes,  and  takes  for 
granted,  that  no  foreigner  has  euch  ao  idea  of  our  peculiar  and 
precise  allegiance,  as  qualides  him  lo  act  as  a  juror,  where  that  is 
the  question,  to  be  inquired  into  ;  and  I  found  myself  upon  tliis 
known  principle,  that  though  the  benignity  of  the  English  law 
has,  in  many  cases,  where  stiai^ers  are  tried,  g^?eQ  a  jury,  half 
composed  of  foreigners  and  half  natives,  that  benefit  is  denied  to 
any  man  accused  of  treason,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated ;  because. 
Bays  Sir  W.  Blacknlone,  'aliens  are  very  improper  judges  of  the 
breach  of  allegiance.'*  A  foreigner  is  a  most  improper  judge 
of  what  the  allegiance  is  which  binds  an  English  subject  to  his 
constitution.  And,  therefore,  upon  that  idea  of  utter  incompe- 
tency in  a  stranger,  is  every  foreigner  directly  removed  and  repelled 
from  exercising  a  function  that  he  is  supposed  utterly  unable  to 
disobarge.  If  one  Frenchman  shall  be  suffered  to  find  a  bill  of 
indictment  between  our  Lord  tlie  King  and  his  subjects,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning  may  twenty-tliree  men  of  the  same  descent  be 
put  into  the  box,  with  authority  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment  By 
the  same  reason,  that  l]ie  court  may  communicate  with  one  man 
whose  language  they  do  not  know,  may  they  communicate  with 
twenty-three  natives  of  twenty-three  different  countries  and  Ian- 
guages.  How  br  do  I  mean  to  carry  this  I  Thus  far :  that  every 
statute,  or  means  by  whidt  alliance  may  be  shaken  off,  and  any 
kindof  benefit^or  privil^e  conferred  upon  an  emigrating  foreigner, 
is  forever  to  be  considered  by  a  court  of  justice  with  relation  to 
that  natural  incompetency  to  perform  certain  trusts,  which  is 
taken  %ir  granted  and  established  by  the  law  of  Engluid, 

"Therefore,  my  lord,  mj  clients  have  pleaded,  that  the  bill  of 
uidictment  to  which  t^ey  have  been  called  upon  to  answer  hai 
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been  found,  aowng  ottiera,  by  a  foreigner,  bora  under  a  foreign 
allegiance  and  incapable  of  exercising  tke  right  of  a  juror,  upon 
the  grand  or  the  petty  inquest  The  stat  of  Cltarlea  IL  recites 
that  the_kingdom  was  wasted  by  the  unfortunate  troubles  of  that 
time,  and  that  trade  bad  decreased  for  want  of  merchants.  After 
thus  ata^ng  generally  the  grievances  which  had  afflicted  the  trade 
and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
emigration  from  ^road,  it  goes  on  and  says,  that  strangers  may 
be  induced  to  transport  themselves  and  families  to  repleaisb  the 
country,  if  they  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  advantages  and 
free  exercise  of  their  trades  without  interruption  and  disturbance. 
Thegnevance  was  the  scarcity  of  men;  tbe  remedy  was  the  encour- 
agement of  foreigaera  to  transport  themselves,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  was  such  a  degree  of  protection  as  was  necessary  to 
the  full  exercise  of  their  trades  in  the  dealing,  buying  and  selling 
and  enjoying  the  full  extent  of  personal  security.  Therefore  it 
enacts,  that  all  foreigners  of  the  protestant  reli^on,  and  all  mer- 
chants, &C.  who  shall,  within  the  term  of  seven  years,  trant^rt 
themselveB  to  this  country  shall  be  deemed  and  reputed  natural- 
bom  subjects,  and  '  may  implead  and  be  impleaded,'  and  '  prose- 
cute and  defend  suits.'  The  intention  was  to  give  them  protection 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  encouraged  to  come  here ; 
and  therefore  the  statute,  instead  of  saying,  generally,  'they  shall 
be  subjects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,'  specifically  enumerates  the 
privileges  they  shall  enjoy.  If  the  legislature  intended  to  make 
them  'eubjecta  to  all  intents  and  purposes,'  it  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  say  bo."  But  not  having  meant  any  such  thing,  the 
statute  is  confined  to  the  enumeration  of  the  mere  hospitable 
rights  and  privileges  to  be  granted  to  such  foreigners  as  come  here 
for  special  purposes.  It  states,  '  he  may  implead,  and  he  shall  be 
answered  unto;'  that  'he  may  prosecute  and  defend  suits.'  Why 
go  on  and  tell  a  man,  who  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  natural- 

vmtbin  or  pirtlailir  prliUefa  npporti  Uh  rttir  Unit  Ur.  Onrrui  took  of  tl.— 4 . 
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upon  BO  awfiil  s  subject  as  the  breach  of  allegiance  between  a 
subject  and  hie  king.  My  loids,  I  beg  leave  upon  thie  part  to  saj 
diat  It  would  be  a  most  fiHinidable  thing,  that  a  court  of  justice 
would  pronounce  a  detenuinstion  big  witli  danger,  if  they  should 
say  that  an  alien  may  find  a  biU  of  indictment  invclring  die 
doctrine  of  Allegiance.  It  is  permitting  him  to  intermeddle  in  a 
business  of  which  he  caooot  be  supposed  to  have  any  knowledge. 
Shall  a  subject  of  the  Irish  Crown  be  charged  with  a  breach  of 
his  allegiance  upon  the  saying  of  a  Gemum,  an  Italian,  a  French- 
mazi,  or  a  Spaniard!  Can  any  man  suppose  any  thing  more 
monstrous  or  absurd,  tlian  that  of  a  stranger  being  con)petent  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject!  I  would  not  form  a  suppou- 
tion  upon  it.  At  a  time  when  the  generals,  the  admirals,  and  the 
c^>tainb  of  France,  are  endeavouring  to  pour  their  armies  upon 
08,  shall  we  permit  their  petty  detachments  to  attack  us  in  judicial 
hostility!  Sutll  we  sit  inactive,  and  see  their  skirmishes  take  off 
our  feUow-subjecta  by  explosions  in  a  jury-room ! 

"  When  did  this  man  come  into  this  country !  Is  the  raft  upon 
which  he  floated  now  in  court !  What  has  he  said  upon  the  back 
of  the  bill!  What  understanding  had  he  of  it!  If  he  can  write 
more  than  hia  own  name,  and  had  written  'ignoramus'  upon  the 
back  of  the  indictment,  he  might  have  written  truly ;  he  might 
n^  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  says  he  ia  naturalized. 
'  I  am  glad  of  it ;  you  are  welcome  to  Ireland,  ur ;  you  shall  have 
all  the  privil^ies  of  a  stranger,  independent  of  the  invitation  by 
which  you  came.  If  you  sell,  you  shall  recover  the  price  of  your 
wares;  you  shall  enforce  the  contract.  If  you  purchase  an  estate, 
you  shall  transmit  it  to  your  children,  if  you  have  any ;  if  not,  your 
devisee  shall  have  it.  But  you  must  know,  that  in  this  conetitu- 
tJon  there  are  laws  binding  upon  the  court  as  strongly  as  upon 
you.  The  statute  itself,  which  confers'  the  privileges  you  enjoy, 
m^ea  you  incapable  of  discharging  offices.  Why !  Because 
they  go  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitution,  and  belong  only 
to  thoae  men  who  have  aa  interest  in  that  constitution  transmitted 
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to  them,  frMn  th«r  anceetors.'  Thweftwe,  my  Icwds,  tie  forugnei 
must  be  contend;  he  ahftll  be  kept  apart  from  the  judicial  fuDO- 
titms; — in  the  extensive  words  of  the  act  of  parliftment,  he  shall 
be  kept  from  '  all  places  of  trust  whatsoever.'  If  the  act  had  been 
rilent  is  that  part,  the  court  would,  itotwithstandjiig,  be  bound  to 
say  that  it  did  not  confer  the  power  of  filling  the  high  deparUo^its 
of  the  state.  The  alien  would  still  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  either 
house  of  parliament — he  would  be  incapaUe  of  advising  with  t^ 
Idng,  OT  holding  any  place  of  constitutional  trust  whatever. 
What !  shall  it  be  said  there  is  no  tmst  in  the  ofSce  of  a  grand 
juror?  I  do  not  speak  or  think  lightly  of  the  sacred  office  con- 
fided to  your  lordships,  of  administering  justice  between  the  crown 
and  subject,  or  between  subject  and  subject  ;---I  do  not  compare 
the  oflUce  of  grand  juror  to  that ; — but,  in  the  name  of  God,  widi 
r^ard  to  the  issues  of  life  and  death — with  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences of  imputed  or  established  criminality — what  difference  ia 
■  there  in  the  constitutional  importance  between  the  juror  who 
brings  in  a  verdict,  and  the  judge  who  pronounces  upon  that  ver- 
dict the  sentence  of  the  law!  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  former  ie 
no  place  of  trust!  What  is  the  place  of  trust  meant  by  the 
statute!  It  is  not  merely  giving  a  thing  to  another,  or  depositing 
it  for  safe  custody ;  it  means  constitutional  trust,  the  trust  of  exe- 
cuting given  departments,  in  which  the  highest  confidence  must 
be  reposed  in  the  man  appointed  to  peiform  them.  It  means  not 
the  trust  of  keeping  a  paltiy  chattel — it  means  the  awfnl  trust  of 
keeping  the  secrets  of  the  slate  and  of  the  king.  Look  at  th« 
weight  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  juror — look  at  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  danger,  if  he  violate  or  disregard  it.  At 
a  time  like  the  present,  a  time  of  war — what,  is  the  'mst  to  be 
confided  to  the  conscience  of  a  Frenchman  t  But  I  am  speaking 
for  the  lives  of  my  clients ;  and  I  do  not  choose  even  here  lo  state 
the  terms  of  the  trust,  lest  I  might  ftimish  as  many  hints  of  mi»- 
chief  as  I  am  anxious  to  furnish  arguments  of  defence.  But  shall 
a  Frenchman  at  this  moment  be  entrusted  with  those  secrets  apon 
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which  your  silting  on  the  bench  may  eventually  depend)  What 
is  the  inquiry  to  be  made  !  Having  been  a  pedlar  in  the  countiy, 
is  he  to  have  the  selling  of  the  country,  if  he  be  inclined  to  do  sot 
Ib  he  to  have  confided  lo  him  the  secrets  of  the  state  I  He  may 
remember  to  haie  had  &  first  allegiance,  and  that  he  was  swym  to 
it  He  might  find  civilians  to  aid  his  perfidious  logic,  and  to  tell 
him  that  a  secret,  communicated  to  him  by  the  humanity  of  the 
country  which  received  him,  might  be  disclosed  to  the  older  and 
better  natured  allegiance  sworn  to  a  former  power !  He  might 
give  up  the  perfidious  use  of  his  conscience  to  the  integrity  of  the 
older  title.  Shall  the  power  of  calling  upon  an  Iriahman  to  tako 
his  trial  before  an  Irish  judge,  before  the  country,  be  left  to  the 
broken  speech,  the  Ungua  frcnca  of  a  stranger,  coming  among 
you,  and  saying,  '  I  was  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament,  and  I 
cannot  carry  on  my  trade  without  de»ling  in  the  blood  of  your 
dtizens  V  He  holds  up  your  statute  as  his  protection,  and  flings 
it  against  your  liberty,  claiming  the  right  of  exercising  a  judicial 
fiinciion,  and  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  the  honest  love  for  an 
<^der  title  to  allegiance.  It  is  a  love  which  every  man  ought  to 
feel,  and  which  every  subject  of  this  country  would  feel,  if  he  left 
his  country  to-moiTow,  and  were  to  spend  his  last  hour  among  the 
Hottentots  of  Africa.  I  do  trust  in  God  there  is  not  a  man  that 
hears  me,  who  does  not  feel  that  he  would  cany  with  him,  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  globe,  the  old  ties  which  bound  him  to  his 
original  friends,  his  countiy,  and  his  king.  I  do,  as  the  advocate 
of  my  clients,  of  my  country — as  the  advocate  for  you,  my  lords, 
whose  elevation  prevents  you  from  the  possibility  of  being  advo- 
cates for  yourselves — for  your  children  I  do  stand  up ;  and  rely 
upon  it,  that  this  act  of  parlianr.ent  has  been  conficed  to  a  limited 
operation ;  it  was  enacted  for  a  limited  purpose,  an.l  will  not  allow 
this  meddling  stranger  to  pass  upon  the  life,  fame,  or  fortune  of 
the  gentlemen  at  the  bar — of  me,  their  advocate — of  you,  their 
judges — or  of  any  mxa  in  th«  natioD.  It  is  an  iiitnui<»i  not  to 
be  borne." 
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Mr.  Planlrat  foUowod  Hr.  Cuma  on  the  ume  aide ;  but,  iftar  « 
long  disciuaioD,  it  vaa  ruled  bj  tho  couit,  th&t  the  office  of  grand 
juror  was  not  one  of  tlie  ojieti  of  tnut  alluded  to  by  the  legis- 
lature, and,  ooneequentlj,  that  the  penon  objected  to  was  competent 
to  fill  it  The  prisoners  were,  therofore,  in  the  language  of  tba 
law,  "awarded  to  answer  over."  Thur  trial  was,  upon  their  own 
applicatioD,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  witnesses,  postponed 
tUl  the  12th  of  July,  when  it  came  on  for  final  decision  before 
Lord  Carleton,  Mr.  Justice  Crookshank,  and  Mr.  Baron  Smith.* 

Mr.  Curran's  speech  upon  this  occasion,!  which  was  considered 
as  the  most  moving  that  be  had  ever  pronounced,  was  rendered 
peculiarly  affectiDg,  by  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  its 
delivery.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  many  of  the  state  trials 
of  this  period,  the  courts  seldom  adjourned  till  the  proceedings 
were  concluded,  so  that  their  sittings  were  not  only  protracted 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  return- 
ing  morning  to  find  them  still  occupied  with  their  melancholy 
labours.^ 


pen  il«It  of  Bbhit  BhMrM,  In  Bigiot  BIrset,  >  raofli  dr 
to  <lw  P«|il*  Bf  Inland,  la  tb*  kudirritiiw  of  Jgba  9 
ni  enmliicd  ft»  tha  Gran  bJ  Sutrln.-^ii  tli«  trlil  U  wm  for  Btni^  SbavH  la 
parttoalir,  that  Currwi  ipoke.  Mr.  DitIi,  who  hal  Kfii  the  brier  of  prlHmen'  Osob- 
ad,  and  knav  Ikat  Jobn  Bbum  bad  astaallr  dlntatad  Ibe  detmos,  aUitea  that  tbar 
Mmitied  hl>  part  In  Om  proggedlnfi  a|*lut  itat  Ocnmaitiil,  aad,  Id  Iket,  ladleUM  la 
OouDicl  hia  dtilrt  to  lava  hii  brolher  Ueorr  enn  at  tha  rigt  at  hU  (Johb>i)  Hh— H. 

t  lUt  apneh  In  lii  rap«n«d  ainM,  It  br  aa  BctBa  tl 
Mr.  OofraD'a  aloqaanca.  acTonl  paaaafci  bi  II  ar 

la  aolamnt^  of  hM  dtUfwr 
■IOD«d  Car  It  vllb  Ui  aodltorai  ttr  aotUiif  eoold  tuacd  IbaaOMtwbMi  II  fredaoad 
apoa  thcfli.  Tbt  npprwIOD  ot  Ibia  dcfvnoe  faai  besa  to  oltaa  the  folirieet  of  puMta 
nfrat,  ib>t  tba  ^isla  of  R,  aa  H  hu  b»a  preaerred,  la  flnn  ban.— 4.  (nia  ta  aia 
■RH.    IK  DaTla'a  adltkiB  of  OarraB*!  epaeokta,  a  fntlv  npart  ta  (tTao.]    If . 

t  B*arf*  Ponaenbj  opened  for  Hanrf  and  Pinnktl  ftir  Joba  Bbsana.     H'NaUr  pnaaad 
BBsa  UV  polali  Willi  little  chcl.    Thiw 
AlBibHCBO  Alhelal:lTolhal  be  waa  an  ai 
aawaa  MUUIed  ai  M  lb*  cbaraeMr  of  tb*  SheanMa.    Tb*  IrUI  bi 
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It  WM  midni^t  when  Hr.  Cnmn  rose  to  addreM  the  jury;  and 
the  feelisgB  with  which  he  entered  on  thn  task  cannot  be  perfectly 
conceived,  without  adverting  to  the  persons  whp  were  grouped 
around  bim.<  At  the  bar  stood  his  ctienta,  connected  with  eaoh 
other  by  blood,  with  their  advocate,  and  many  more  of  the  aur- 
rotinding  audience,  by  profemon,  and  with  the  preuding  jndge  by 
the  ties  of  hereditary  friendship.*  Upon  the  bench  he  saw  in 
Lord  Garleton  one  of  his  own  oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  with 
whom  he  was  now  to  intercede,  if  intercesuon  conld  avail,  for- 
those  who  had  so  many  tender  claims  to  his  merciM  considerft- 
tion  ;  while  upon  the  jury  appeared  several  whom  Mr.  Curran  (and 
probably  his  clients)  had  long  known  as  acquaintancea  and  com- 
panions, and  with  more  than  one  of  whom  he  had  lived,  and  wiu 
■till  living,  upon  terms  of  the  most  confidential  hitimacy.  When 
to  this  collection  of  private  relations,  so  nnnsual  upon  auch  an 
occauon,  ore  added  the  other  attending  public  drcumstanoee,  it 
is  not  Burprinng  that  the  mrviviiig  spectoton  of  this  memorable 
scene  should  speak  of  it  as  marked  by  indescribable  solemnity. 
The  tat«  that  impended  over  the  unfortunate  brothers — the  per- 
turbed state  of  Ireland — the  religious  influence  of  the  hour — tie 
throng  of  visages  in  the  galleriea,  some  of  tiem  disfigured  by 
poverty,  others  betraying,  by  their  impassioned  expreanon,  a 
consciousness  of  participation  in  the  offence  for  which  the  accused 

Jn  tiM  mnrvlnf.    At  mLdnlgM,  ttfta  AftMB  faonn^  ilUlDi.  [B  &  crftwd«d  oout.  Id  mtdiqni- 

ir  HDHiary,  UM  hi,  "  I  vm  p  on,  If  I  llDk."  I«rd  OirtEbiii,  tnidid  or  ■dJcnnitBC 
katU  tht  IvJIt  iDDnilDf ,  »hlch  Im  could  1i*ta  doD«,  ukcd  the  AtlorDfT-OfinvnTi  opinion. 
Toler  dnlkiod  umllni  to  mj  uUanniMnl,  t,Bt  mid  U  the  Bhouu«*  ooodhI  did  Dol 
■pent  Id  Ihe  BTld*d««,  Uk  Omra  Tnwrir  mold  wmlTc  Ihttr  rlftit  to  ipenk,  nnd  lenn  Ih* 
ntKr  •(  SUM  to  tho  Conrt  Then,  nllar  *  iininf  «nl  hoan,  vHh  onl;  tmatf  minnlH' 
kiloml,  CnrlotoB  doeidad  on  pHni  on.    And  thi  trfnl  imMif  pracHdad  dftil  iMBn 

wade  hli  iponeli  for  Hanrr  Aonro,  onn  o(  Uis  fnntefl  fontuhl  tWnU  ntt  mad*  U 

•  Idrd  Cnrltton  hnd  boea  the  UrtlalU  Mtnd  of  tt*  pnraDl*  of  tht  prlBBWt— <•■■  Ih* 
eMHliiilon*rili*tn*li)-«rtpiiftgTU|inT»llMUiat  Unhid  bt«B  lb*  (onrdlu «nk* 
Intter ;  bat  ihli.  It  !•  prooHMd,  wu  tneornnU— 0. 
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obaervatkin  only — it  to&y  be  a  request  For  myself  I  &m  indiffer- 
ent; but  I  feel  I  am  now  unequal  to  the  duty — lamsinbiTguuder 
the  weight  of  it  We  all  know  (be  character  of  the  jury :  the 
interval  of  their  separation  must  be  short,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  separate  them.  I  protest  I  have  sunk  under  this  trial. 
If  I  must  go  on,  the  Court  must  bear  with  me; — the  jury  may  also 
bear  with  me; — I  will  go  on  unUt  I  sink; — but,  after  a  sitdug  of 
sixteen  hours  with  only  twenty  minutes'  interval,  in  these  times,  I 
should  hope  it  would  not  be  thought  an  obtrusive  request,  to  hope 
for  a  few  hours'  interval  for  repose,  or  rather  for  recollection." 

Lord  Carlaton. — "What  say  you,  Mr.  Attomey-Oeneral  V 

Mr.  Attorney-General  Toler. — "  My  lords,  I  feel  such  public 
incouTeuience  from  adjourning  cases  of  this  kind,  that  I  cannot 
consent  The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  cannot  be  more  exhausted 
than  those  for  the  prosecution.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  speak  to 
the  evidence,  we  shall  give  up  our  right  to  speak,  and  leave  the 
matter  to  the  Court  altogether.  They  have  had  two  speeches 
already ;  and  leaving  them  unreplied  to  is  a  great  coneession." 

Lord  Carletou. — "  We  would  be  glad  to  accommodate  as  much 
as  possible.  I  am  as  much  exhausted  as  any  other  person;  bnt 
we  thiuk  it  better  to  go  on." 

Mr.  Curran. — "  Gentlemen  of  the  jnry :  it  seems  that  much  has 
been  conceded  to  us.  God  help  us  1  I  do  not  know  what  ha^been 
conceded  to  me — if  so  insignificant  a  person  may  have  extorted 
the  remark.  Perhiqw  it  is  a  concession  that  I  am  allowed  to  rise 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  and  body,  of  collapse  and  deprivation,  as 
to  feel  but  a  Uttle  spark  of  indignation  raised  by  the  remark,  that 
much  has  been  conceded  to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners;  much 
has  been  conceded  to  the  prisoners  I  Almighty  and  merciful  God, 
who  lookest  down  upon  us,  what  are  the  times  to  which  we  are 
reserved,  when  we  are  told  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  priso- 
ners who  are  put  upon  their  4rial  at  a  moment  like  this — of  mors 
darkness  and  night  of  the  human  intellect  than  a  darkness  of  the 
natural  period  of  twenty-four  hours ;  that  puUio  convenience  can- 
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not  spare  a  i$spite  of  a  few  hours  to  thoaa  who  are  aoo"  sed  for 
their  lives;  and  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  the  advocata, 
almost  exhausted,  in  the  poor  remark  which  he  haa  endeavoured 
to  make  upon  it ! 

"  My  countrymen,  I  do  pray  you,  by  the  awful  duty  which  you 
owe  your  country — by  that  sacred  duty  which  you  owe  your  cha- 
racter (and  I  know  how  you  feel  it)  I  do  obtest  you,  by  the 
Almighty  God,  to  have  mercy  upon  my  client — to  save  him,  not 
ftom  the  consequences  of  his  guilt,  but  from  the  baseness  of  his 
accusers,  and  the  pressure  of  the  treatment  under  which  I  am 
sinking.  With  what  spirit  did  you  leave  your  habitations  tiiis 
day !  In  what  state  of  mind  and  heart  did  you  come  here  from 
your  family  f  With  what  sentiments  did  you  leavs  your  children, 
to  do  an  act  of  great  public  importance ;  to  pledge  yourselves  at 
the  throne  of  Eternal  Justice,  by  the  awful  and  solemn  obligation  of 
an  oath,  to  do  perfect,  cool,  impartial,  and  steady  jusdce,  between 
the  accuser  and  the  accused !  Have  you  come  abroad  under  the 
idea  that  public  fury  is  clamorous  for  blood ;  that  you  are  put 
there  under  the  mere  formality  or  ceremonial  of  death,  and  ought 
to  gratify  that  fury  with  the  blood  for  which  It  seems  to  thirst! 
If  you  are,  I  have  known  some  of  you,*  more  than  one,  or  two, 

•  Od*  of  tti<  penau  on  Ihc  JU17  (o  wham  the  DbierfBUni  wm  pu-llcdvlr  dlnelad, 
ttieoattif,  >nd  In  wboM  loaaj  he  h^  pUHd  niuir  "f  bit  hipplHt  hnuri  of  ouitItUiI 


TO  SIB  JOHN  FERNS. 


It  might  riH  ud  mi(hl  ipmrklB  igftlB. 

TUatn>as'  K»dUdlii(i  taiON, 
IhU  tli«  gnTE-dlgfic'i  empin  mut  u 
And  hii  prUoDvn  gel  loou  trtnn  th4  ta 
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or  three,  in  Bome  of  those  situatioDa,  where  the  huDUm  heart  speaks 
its  honest  sendments.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  you  veil ;  you 
ought  to  know  me;  and  there  are  some  of  you  who  ought  to  lis- 
ten to  what  so  obscure  an  injindual  may  say,  not  altogether 
without  some  degree  of  personal  confideuce  and  respect  I  will 
not  solicit  your  attention,  by  paying  the  greatest  compliment 
which  man  can  pay  ts  man ;  hut  I  hold  you  in  regard  as  being 
worthy  of  it;  I  will  speak  such  language  as  I  would  not  stoop  to 
hold  if  I  did  not  think  you  wofthy  of  iL  Gentlemen,  I  will  not 
be  afraid  of  beginning  with  what  some  may  think  I  should  avoid, 
the  disastrous  picture  which  you  must  have  met  upon  your  way  to 
this  court.  A  more  artful  advocate  might  endeavour  to  play  with 
you,  in  supposing  you  to  possess  a  degree  of  pity  and  of  feeling 
beyond  that  of  any  other  human  being.  But  I,  gentlemen,  am 
not  afraid  of  beginning  by  warning  you  against  those  prejudices 
which  all  must  po»se^ ;  by  speaking  strongly  against  them  ;  by 
striking  upon  the  string,  if  not  strong  enough  to  snap  it,  I  will 
wake  it  into  vibration.  Unless  you  make  an  exertion  beyond  the 
power  almost  of  men  to  make,  you  are  not  fit  to  try  this  cause. 
You  may  preside  at  such  an  execution  as  the  witness  would  extol 
himself  for,'  at  the  sentence  flowing  from  a  very  ahort  inquiry 
into  reason.  But  you  are  not  fit  to  discharge  the  awful  trust  of 
honest  men  coming  into  the  box,  indifferent  as  they  stood 
miaworm,  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  death  and  infamy,  or  of  exie- 
tence  and  of  honour.     You  have  only  the  interval  between  this 


ot."  ThoTciinraufhl,  B«|.,  (i>n<oru>eirltDcm>fDrtheprl>DD«n)g>T9  in  BTlAcnce  ft 
conTeriatloa  irlilch  h(  hul  htld  «ilh  Aj^stron(,  reipHlIng  Ihli  Iraniicllon.  "  1  ulitd 
Mo,  (uld  Mr.  naufht)  how  he  conld  pouiblr  rtcancUe  il  lo  hlmKlt  to  drprlre  thoss 
wrelctin  a(  lira,  fllihoul  eitn  th*  brin  at  a  trial.  Ha  iuitnawledi«d  tbU  hg  did  m.  I 
liked  him  whether  be  npecled  anj  panlihintDI  lOr  [I ;  and  though  he  did  not  eipeot  it 
trom  OoTemment,  jet  that  tbaro  ff M  Ml  aU-|ioirvrbiL  BaLnf  who  would  puniih  him.  He 
(■Id,  ■Tod  knew  my  oplnloa  Iode  1(0  npon  llili  ■nlJHt."'  Thli  VHU»c»oatlan  to 
vUch  Mr  Onrrin  tboTa 
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and  pronoiininiig  your  verdict  to  reflect ;  uid  the  otlier  interval, 
when  you  are  nsm^Dg  up  your  last  breath,  between  your  ver- 
dict and  your  graTe,  when  you  lament  that  you  did  not  as  you 
ought 

"  Do  you  tbiuk  I  want  to  flatter  your  pasalons!  I  would  scorn 
myself  for  it  I  want  to  address  your  reason  ;  to  call  upon  your 
consciencd;  to  remind  yo£i  of  your  oaths,  and  the  consequence  of 
that  verdict,  which  upon  the  law  and  the  feet,  you  must  give 
between  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  Part  of  what  I  shall  say 
must  of  necessity  be  addressed  to  the  Court,  for  it  is  a  iiiatl«T  of 
law.  But  upon  this  subject,  every  observation  in  point  of  law  is 
so  inseparably  blended  with  the  fact,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
that  I  ciui  discharge  your  attention,  gentlemen,  even  when  I  address 
the  Court.  On  the  contrary  I  shall  the  more  desire  your  atten- 
tdon,  not  bo  much  that  you  may  understand  what  I  shall  say,  as 
what  the  Court  shall  say. 

"  Gentlemen,  this  indictment  is  founded  upon  the  statute  25 
Ed.  UI.  The  statute  iUelf  be^ns  with  a  melancholy  obeervatiou 
upon  the  proneness  to  deterioration,  which  has  been  found  in  all 
countries,  unfortunately,  to  take  place  in  their  criminal  law,  par- 
ticularly in  the  law  respecting  High  Treason.  The  statute  begins 
with  reciting,  that,  in  tlie  uncertainty  of  adjudications,  it  became 
difficult  to  know  what  was  treason,  and  what  was  not:  and,  to 
remove  further  difBculty,  it  professes  to  declare  all  species  of 
treason  that  should  thereafter  be  so  considered ;  and,  by  thus  regu- 
lating the  law,  to  secure  the  state  and  the  constitution,  and  the 
persons  of  those  interested  in  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  from  the  common  acts  of  violence  tliat  might  be  used 
to  their  destruction.  The  three  flrst  clausea  of  the  statute  seem 
to  have  gone  a  great  way  indeed  upon  the  subject ;  because  the 
object  of  the  provisions  was  to  protect  the  person ;  and  I  beg  of 
you  to  understand  what  I  mean  by  peison — I  mean  the  natural 
person;  I  mean  no  figure  of  speech-^-not  the  monarch  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  natural  man ;  the  first  clause  was  made  without 
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the  smallest  relation  to  the  executive  power,  but  solely  to  the 
natural  body  and  person,  l^e  words  are,  'Wben  a  man  doth 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  ting,  or  of  our  lady  his 
queen,  or  tlieir  eldest  son  and  heir,  and  thereof  be  of  sufScieot 
proof  attained  of  open  deed  by  men  of  his  condition,  he  shall  be 
a  traitor.'  This,  I  eay,  relates  only  to  the  natural  person  of  the 
king.  The  son  and  heir  of  the  king  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  he  has  no  power,  and  therefore  a  compassing  his 
death  must  mean  (he  death  of  his  natural  person ;  and  so  must  it 
be  in  the  case  of  the  king.  To  conceive  the  purpose  of  destroying 
a  common  subject  was  once  a  felony  of  death ;  and  that  was 
expressed  in  the  same  language,  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  subject.  It  was  thought  right  to  dismiss  that  severe 
rigour  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  subject ;  but  it  was  thought 
right  to  continue  it  in  the  case  of  the  king,  in  contradistinction  to 
all  the  subjects  within  the  realm. 

"The  statute,  after  desciibing  the  persons,  describes  what  shaH 
be  evidence  of  that  high  and  abominable  guilt ;  it  must  appear  by 
open  deed — the  intention  of  the  gui%  heart  must  be  proved  by 
evidence  of  the  open  deed  committed  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  design.  Perhaps  in  the  hurry  of  speaking — perhaps  from 
the  mistakes  of  reporters;  sometimes  from  one,  and  sometimes 
from  the  other,  judges  are  too  often  made  to  say  that  such  or  such 
an  overt  act  is,  if  proved  to  have  been  committed,  ground  upon 
which  the  jury  must  find  the  party  guilty  of  the  accusation.  I 
must  deny  the  position,  not  only  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  I 
am  fortified  by  the  ablest  writers  upon  the  law  of  treason.  In  the 
reason  of  the  thing;  because  the  design  entertuned,  and  the  act 
done,  are  matters  for  the  jury.  Whether  a  party  compassed  the 
king's  death  or  not,  is  matter  for  the  jury ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  cer- 
twn  fact  be  proved,  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  such  a  tonelunon 
must  follow;  because  a  conclusion  of  law  would  then  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  jury,  not  by  the  court,  I  am  warranted  in  this  by 
the  writers  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster ;  and  therefore,  gentlemen. 
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upon  the  first  couat  in  the  indictment  you  are  to  decide  a  pltun 
matter  of  fact .'  1st,  Whether  the  priBoner  did  compass  and  ima:- 
gine  the  death  of  the  king  ?  or  whether  there  be  any  act  proved, 
or  apparent  means  taken,  which  he  resorted  to  for  the  perpetration 
of  tliat  crime !  Upon  thia  subject  many  observations  have  already 
been  made  before  me.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  one :  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  made  before.  Even  in  a  case 
where  the  overt  act  stated  has  of  its  own  nature  gone  to  the  per 
son  of  the  king,  still  it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  it  waa 
done  with  the  criminal  purpose  alleged  or  not)  In  Russet's  case 
there  was  an  overt  act  of  the  conc^iracy  to  seise  the  guards; 
natural  consequence  threatened  from  an  act  of  gross  violence  so 
immediately  approaching  the  king's  person,  might  &irly  be  said  to 
affect  his  liiu ;  but  still  it  was  left  U>  the  jury  to  decide  whether 
that  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  compassing  the  king's  death.  T 
mention  this,  because  I  think  it  a  strong  answer  to  tboee  kinds  of 
expressions,  which  in  bad  times  &11  from  the  mouths  of  prosecu- 
tors, neither  law  nor  poetry,  but  sometimes  half  metaphyucal. 
Laws  may  be  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  sound  policy,  and  supported 
by  superior  reason ;  but  when  only  half  considered,  and  their  pro- 
visions h^f  enumerated,  they  become  the  plague  of  government, 
and  the  grave  of  principle.  It  is  that  kind  of  refinement  and  cant 
which  over  whelmed- the  law  of  treason,  and  brought  it  to  a  meta- 
physical death ;  the  laws  are  made  to  pass  through  a  contorted 
understanding,  vibratory  and  confused ;  and  therefore,  after  a  small 
interval  from  the  first  enaction  of  any  law  in  Great  Britain,  the 
dreams  of  fancy  get  around,  and  the  Jaw  is  lost  in  the  mass  of 
absurd  comment  Hence  it  was,  that  the  statute  gave  its  awful 
declarations  to  those  glosaariats,  so  that  if  any  caee  should  arise, 
apparently  within  the  statute,  they  were  not  to  indulge  themselves 
in  conjecture, 'but  refer  to  the  standard,  and  abide  by  the  law  as 
marked  out  for  them.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  the  issue  for  the  jury 
here  is  to  decide,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  whether  the  priso- 
ners "did  compass  the  death  of  the  king,"  and  whether  they  can 
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aay,  upon  their  oaths,  that  there  is  anj'  overt  act  proved  in  ari- 
dence,  mamfesting  ao  iut«iitioa  of  injoiy  to  the  natural  peraon  of 
the  ting. 

*"  I  know  that  the  semblance  of  authority  may  be  used  to  contra- 
dict me.  If  any  man  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  mieerable  toil 
of  pocing  over  the  records  of  guilt,  he  will  find  them  marked,  not 
in  black,  but  in  i-ed,  the  blood  of  some  unfortunate  men,  leaving 
the  marks  of  folly,  barbarity,  and  tyranny.  But  I  am  glad  that 
men,  who  in  Bome  situations,  appear  not  to  hare  had  the  pulse  »f 
honest  compasaion,  have  mode  sober  reflections  in  the  hour  of  poli- 
tical disgrace.  Such  has  been  the  &te  of  Lord  Coke ;  who,  in  the 
biumph  and  insolence  of  power,  pursued  a  conduct,  which,  in  the 
hour  of  calm  retreat  he  regretted  in  the  language  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  He  then  held  a  language  which  I  willingly 
repeat,  'that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  was  no  act  of  compassing 
Uie  murder  of  the  king.'  There  he  spoke  the  language  of  law  and 
good  sense;  for  a  man  shall  not  be  chaiged  with  one  crime,  and 
convicted  of  another.  It  is  a  narrow  and  a  cruel  policy  to  make 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  an  act  of  compassing  the  king's  death, 
because  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  offence  ;  because  it  is  calling 
upon  the  honest  affections  of  the  heart,  and  creating  those  pathetical 
effusions  which  confound  alt  distinct  principles  of  law,  a  grievance 
not  to  be  bome  in  a  state  where  the  laws  ought  to  be  certwn. 

"  This  reasoning  is  founded  upon  the  momentary  suppoution 
that  the  evidence  is  true,  for  you  are  to  recollect  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  comes  :  there  has  been  an  attempt,  by  precipitate  con- 
fesu'on,  to  transfer  guilt  to  innocence,  in  order  to  escape  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  law.  Here,  gentlemen,  there  is  evidence  of  levying 
war,  which  act,  it  is  said,  tends  to  the  death  of  the  king.  That  ia 
a. constructive  treason,  calculated  as  a  trap  for  the  loyalty  of  a  juiy, 
therefore  you  should  set  bounds  to  proceedings  of  that  kind  ;  for 
it  is  an  abuse  of  the  law  to  make  one  class  of  offence,  sufficiently 
punished  already,  evidence  of  another.  Every  court,  and  every 
jury,  should  set  themselves  against  crimes,  when  they  come  to 
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detennine  upon  distinct  and  epecified  guilt ;  but  tbaj  &re  not  to 
encourage  a  conAision  of  crimes  by  dieregarding  the  distinction  of 
punishments,  nor  to  show  the  effusion  of  their  loyalty  by  an  efludon 
of  blood. 

"  I  cannot  but  say,  that  when  cases  of  this  kind  bare  been  under 
judgment  in  Westminster  Hall,  there  was  some  kind  of  naturd 
reason  to  excuse  this  confusion  in  the  reports — the  propriety  of 
making  the  person  of  the  king  secure  :  a  war  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  precincts  of  the  palace — a  riot  in  London — might  endanger 
the  life  of  the  king.  But  can  tie  same  law  previul  in  every  part  of 
the  British  empire  !  It  may  be  an  orert  act  of  compasnng  tte 
king's  death  to  levy  war  in  Great  Britain ;  but  can  it  be  so  in 
Jfim^ca,  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  or  in  Cornea,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  British  empire  t  Suppose  at  tiat  time  a  man  had  been 
indicted  there  for  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  the  evidence 
was  tjiat  he  intended  to  transfer  the  dominion  of  the  island  to  the 
Genoese  or  the  French ;  what  would  you  say,  if  you  were  told 
that  was  an  act  by  which  he  intended  to  murder  the  ktngf  By 
seizing  Coruca  he  was  to  murder  the  king!  How  con  there  be 
any  immediate  attempt  upon  the  king's  life  by  such  a  proceeding) 
It  is  not  possible,  and  therefore  no  such  consequence  can  be  pro- 
bably inferred ;  and  therefore  I  call  upon  you  to  listen  to  the  court 
with  respect ;  but  I  also  call  upon  you  to  listen  to  common  sense, 
and  to  consider  whether  the  conspiring  to  raise  war  in  this  coun- 
try be  an  overt  act  of  compasung  the  king's  death  in  this  country.* 
I  will  go  farther.  If  the  statute  of  Edward  m.  had  been  con- 
ceived to  make  a  conspracy  to  levy  war  an  over  act  of  compassing 
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tlie  king's  death,  it  would  be  uoneceraaiy  to  make  it  penal  by  any 
subsequent  statute ;  and  yet  subsequent  statutes  were  enacted  for 
that  purpose,  which  I  (Mmsider  an  unanswerable  argument,  that  it 
was  not  considered  as  coming  withiu  the  purview  of  the  clause 
*  against  compassing  the  king's  death.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  connder  what  wae  the  evidence  brought  forward  to 
support  the  indictment.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  exhaust 
your  attention  by  stating  at  large  the  evidence  given  by  Captain 
Armstrong.  He  gave  an  account  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  with  regard  to  its  credibility.  lie  stated  his  introduction, 
first,  to  Mr.  Henry  Sheares,  afterwards  to  his  brother;  and  he 
stated  a  conversation,  which  you  do  not  foi^t,  bo  strange  has  it 
been !  But,  in  the  whcJe  course  of  his  evidence,  so  far  from 
making  any  observation,  or  saying  a  word  of  connexion  with  the 
power  at  war  with  the  king,  he  expressly  said,  that  the  insurrec- 
tion, by  whomsoever  prepared,  or  by  what  infatuation  encouraged, 
was  to  be  a  home  exertion,  independent  of  any  foreign  interference, 
whatever.  And,  therefore,  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  such  an 
insurrection  does  not  come  within  the  first  clause  of  tie  statute. 
It  cannot  come  within  the  second,  of  adhering  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, because  that  means  his  foreign  enemies ;  and  here,  so  far 
from  any  intercourse  with  them,  they  were  totally  disre- 
garded. 

"  Adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  means  co-operating  with  them, 
sending  them  proviuons,  or  intelligence,  or  supplying  them  wi^ 
arms.  But  I  venture  to  say,  that  there  has  not  been  any  one  case, 
dedding  that  any  act  can  be  an  adherence  to  a  foreign  enemy, 
which  was  not  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  that  enemy.  In  the 
case  of  Jackson,  Hensey,  and  Lord  Preston,  the  parties  had  gone 
as  far  as  they  could  in  giving  assistance.  So  it  was  in  Quigley's. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  I  must  repeat,  tliat  it  is  utterly  unneces- 
sary that  the  law  should  be  otherwise,  for  levying  war  is  of 
itself  a  crime;  therefore  it  is  unnecessary,  by  a  strained  con- 
struction, to  say,  that  levying  war,  or  conspiring  to  levy  war. 
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into  the  earth,  fills  us  with  the  ezpectatJon  that  we  rise  again — 
that  ne  but  sleep  for  a  while  to  waJce  for  ever.     But  what  kind  of 
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'  miuuins  of  that  base  Mow,  tiiat  wretched  outlaw  and  ta^tin 
from  hie  country  and  hie  God  f  la  it  not  lamentable  to  see  a 
man  labouring  under  an  incurable  disease,  and  fond  of  his  own 
blotches !  '  Do  you  wish,'  says  he, '  to  know  my  sentiments  with 
regard  to  politics]  I  have  learned  them  from  Paine!  I  do  not 
love  a  king;  and,  if  no  other  executioner  could  be  found,  I  would 
myself  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  George  III.,  because  he 
is  a  king.  And  because  he  ia  my  king,  I  swear,  by  the  saored 
missal  of  Paine,  I  would  think  it  a  meritorious  thing  to  plunge  a 
dagger  into  his  heart,  or  whom  I  had  devoted  a  soul  which  Mr. 
Paine  says  I  have  not  to  lend.'  Is  this  the  casual  effusion  of  a 
giddy  young  man,  not  considering  the  meaning  of  what  he  said ! 
If  it  were  said  among  a  parcel  of  boardin^school  misses,  where 
he  might  think  he  was  ^nng  a  specimen  of  his  courage,  by  nobly 
denying  reli^on,  there  mi^t  be  some  excuse.  There  is  a  latitude 
assumed  upon  some  such  occasions.  A  little  blasphemy  and  a 
little  obscenity  passea  for  wit  in  some  companies.  But  recollect 
it  was  not  to  a  little  miss,  whom  he  wished'  to  astonish,  that  he 
mentioned  these  sentimente,  but  to  a  kinsman,  a  man  of  that  boil- 
ing loyalty.  I  coajess  I  did  not  approve  of  his  conduct  in  the 
abstract,  talking  of  running  a  man  through  the  body;*  but  I 
admired  the  honest  boldness  of  the  soldier  who  cTpreased  hia 
indignation  in  such  warm  language.  If  Mr.  Sherrington  swore 
truly,  Capt^n  Armstrong  must  l>e  a  forsworn  witness — it  comea 
to  that  simple  point  You  cannot  put  it  upon  other  ground.  I 
put  it  to  your  good  sense — I  am  not  playing  with  your  under- 
standings— I  am  putting  foot  to  foot,  and  credit  to  credit.  One  or 
other  of  the  two  must  be  peijured :  which  of  them  is  it !  If  you 
disbelieve  Captain  Armstrong,  can  you  find  a  verdict  of  blood 
upon  his  evidence } 

*  Tlili  (Undei  la  t  pkrt  o[  Mr.  BberrlDf  (on'a  tcHlmanf .  "  I  nst  OiptitiD  OIlMwn, 
and  tk>](l  hhn  I  ¥u  lorrj  to  Hod  Ibftt  Jobn  ArmitroDf  was  flndlDg  the  lecKd  of  ni*ii,  la 
min  10  diwMTer  tkno.    Be  taU  IM  It  wu  t  dmrcot  tlils(— tb>l  th*  Btacuoai  mattt 

thccragb  the  bodf* ' 
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,  I  go  fiirther.  I  koow  yonr  horror  of  crimes — 
your  varmtli  of  loyalty.  They  are  among  the  reasons  why  I 
respect  and  regard  you.  I  ask  you,  then,  will  you  reject  nich  a 
witness  ?  or  would  you  dismiss  the  friend  you  r^arded,  or  the 
child  you  loved,  upon  the  evidence  of  ia<.b  a  witneest  Su[>poM 
him  to  tell  hia  own  story.  '  I  went  to  your  friend  or  your  child — 
I  oddieased  myself  in  the  garb  of  friendship,  in  the  Bmile  of  confi- 
dfoce,  in  order  to  betray  it.  I  tradOc«d  you — spoke  all  the  evil  I 
could  against  you,  to  inflame  him.  I  told  him  your  f&ther  does 
not  love  you.'  If  he  went  to  you,  and  told  you  this — that  he 
inflamed  your  child,  and  ^used  you  to  your  friend,  and  said,  'I 
come  sew  to  increase  it,  by  the  horror  of  superadded  cruelty,' 
would  you  dismiss  from  your  love  or  afiection  the  child  or  the 
Mead  you  loved  for  yearsi  You  would  not  prejudge  them.  You 
would  examine  the  consistency  of  the  man's  story ;  you  would 
Ustea  to  it  with  doubt,  and  receive  it  with  he^tadoB. 

"  Says  Captain  Armstrong,  Byrne  was  my  bookseller ;  from  him 
I  bought  my  little  study  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  with  which 
I  amused  mysdf. — ''Shall  I  introduce  Mr.  Shearea  to  you  V — not 
saying  which.  What  was  d<Hie  then  t  He  thought  it  was  not 
right  till  he  saw  Gaptwn  Olibbom.  Has  he  stated  any  reason  why 
he  supposed  Mr.  Sheares  had  any  wish  at  all  to  be  introduced  to 
him  1  any  reason  for  suppoung  that  Byrne's  principles  were  of 
that  kind )  or  any  reason  why  be  ima^ned  the  intorcourse  was  to 
lead  to  any  thing  improper !  It  is  moat  material  that  he  says  he 
never  spoke  to  Byrne  upon  political  subjects :  therefore  he  knew 
nothing  of  Byrne's  prinoipleB,  nor  Byrne  of  his.  But  the  propo- 
sal was  made ;  and  he  was  so  alarmed,  dial  he  would  not  give  an 
answer  until  he  saw  bis  captain.  Is  not  this  incredible !  Then 
is  one  circmnstance  which  made  an  impressiou  npon  my  mind,  that 
be  assumed  the  part  of  a  public  informer;  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
came  to  the  field  with  pledgets  and  bandages.  He  was  scarcely 
off  the  table  when  a  witness  came  to  hia  credit.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  saw  a  witness  taking  fHght  at  his  own  credit,  and 
tending  -it  a  person  to  juBtifj-  his  own  cliaracter. 
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work,  having  first  obtiuued  the  little  spiu*!:  of  truth,  by  which  his 
mass  of  falsehood  was  to  be  put  into  animatioo. 

"I  have  talked  of  the  inoonaistency  of  the  atory.  Do  you 
believe  it,  gentlemen  t  The  case  of  my  client  ie,  that  t^e  witneaa 
is  perjured;  and'you  are  appealed  to,  in  jthe  name  of  that  ever 
living  God  whom  you  revere,  but  whom  he  despisath,  to  consider 
that  there  is  somelhlng  to  save  him  from  the  basenew  of  such  an 
accuser. 

"  But  I  go  l>ack  to  the  testimony.  I  (nay  wander  from  it ;  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  stay  with  it.  Says  he,  'Byrne  makes  an  impor- 
tant applicadoD :  I  was  not  accustomed  to  it ;  I  never  epoke  to 
him ;  and  yet  he,  with  whom  I  had  no  connexion,  introduces  me 
to  Sheares.  This  is  a  true  brother.'  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  stat« 
this  truly:  be  never  talked  to  Byrne  about  politics;  how  could 
Byrne  know  his  prindples!  by  inspiration  !  He  was  to  know  the 
edition  of  the  man  as  he  knew  the  edition  of  books.  '  You  may 
repose  all  confidence.'  I  ask  not  is  this  true ;  but  I  say  it  can  be 
nothing  else  than  false.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  it  is  doubtful ;  it 
is  a  case  of  blood ;  of  life  or  death.  And  you  are  to  add  to  the 
terrors  of  a  painful  death  the  desolation  of  a  family,  overwhelming 
the  aged  witli  sorrow,  and  the  young  with  infamy  1  Gentlemen, 
I  should  disduu  to  trifle  with  you;  I  am  pinning  your  minds  down 
to  one  point,  to  show  you  to  demonstration  that  nothing  can  sare 
your  minds  from  the  evidence  of  such  peijury;  not  because  you 
may  think  it  false,  but  because  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  true.  I 
put  into  the  scales  of  justice  that  execrable  perjury;  and  I  put 
into  the  other  the  life,  the  fame,  the  fortune,  the  children  of  my 
client  Let  not  the  balance  tremble  as  yon  hold  it:  and,  as 
you  hold  it  now,  so  may  the  balance  of  eternal  justice  be  held 
for  you. 

"But  is  it  upon  his  inconsistency  only  t  call  upon  you  to  reject 
him !  I  call  in  aid  the  evidence  of  his  own  kinsman,  Mr.  Sher- 
vington,  and  Mr.  Droogbt ;  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bride,  imd  Mr.  Gray- 
don     Before  you  can  believe  Armstrong,  you  must  believe  that  all 
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these  toe  peijured.  What  are  liis  temptadona  to  perjury  1  the  hope 
of  bribery  and  reward  :— and  he  did  go  ap  with  his  sheets  of  paper 
in  hie  hand ,  here  it  one :  it  speaks  treason ;  here  is  another :  the 
accused  grows  paler ;  here  is  a  third  *.  it  opens  another  vein.  Had 
Shervington  any  temptation  of  that  kind }  No:  letnot.the  honest 
sad  genuine  soldier  lose  the  credit  of  it.  He  has  paid  a  great 
cwnpliment  to  the  prond  integrity  of  the  King  his  master,  when  he 
did  venture,  at  a  time  like  this,  to  give  evidence,  '  I  would  not 
have  oome  for  a  hundred  guineas  I'  *  I  could  not  refuse  the 
effunon  of  my  heart,  and  avoid  eiolainiing,  'Hay  the  bieeungs 
of  God  pour  upon  you ;  and  may  you  never  want  a  hundred 
guineas  V 

"  There  Is  another  circumstance.  I  think  I  saw  it  strike  your 
attentjon,  my  lords.  It  was  the  horrid  tale  of  the  three  peasants 
whom  he  met  upon  the  road :  they  bad  no  connexion  with  the 
rebels.  If  they  had,  they  were  open  to  aaummary  proceeding.  He 
hangs  up  one,  shoots  a  second,  and  administers  torture  to  the  body 
of  the  third  in  order  to  make  him  ^ve  evidence.  Why,  my  lords, 
did  you  feel  nothing  stir  within  you !  Our  adjudications  have 
condemned  the  application  of  torture  for  the  extraction  of  evidence. 
When  a  wild  and  furious  assassin  had  made  a  deadly  attempt  upon 
a  life  of  much  public  consequence,  it  was  proposed  to  put  him  to 
the  torture  in  order  to  discover  his  accomplices.  I  scarcely  know 
whether  to  admire  most  the  awful  and  impressive  lesson  given  by 
Felton,  or  Uie  doctrine  stated  by  the  judges  of  the  land.  '  No,' 
said  he,  '  put  me  not  to  the  torture  ;  for,  in  the  extravagance  of  my 
pain,  I  may  be  brought  to  accuse  yourselves.'  What  say  the 
judges ! — '  It  is  not  allowable,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, to  inflict  torture  upon  any  man,  or  to  extract  evidence  under 
the  coercion  of  personal  sufferings.'     Apply  that  to'  this  case ;  if 
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the  unfortunate  mail  did  himself  dread  the  application  of  stich  an 
engine  for  the  exkaction  of  evidence,  let  it  be  an  excuse  for  his 
degradation,  that  he  sought  to  avoid  the  pain  of  body,  by  public 
infamy.  But  there  is  another  observation  more  applicable :  says 
Mr.  I>rought,  'Had  you  no  feeling,  or  do  you  think  you  will  escape 
future  vengeance  V  '  Oh  I  sir,  I  thought  you  knew  my  ideas  too 
well  to  talk  in  that  way.  Merciful  God !  do  you  think  it  is  upon 
the  evidence  of  such  a  man  that  you  ought  to  consign  a  fellow 
subject  to  death )  He  who  would  hang  np  a  miserable  peasant  to 
gratify  caprice,  could  laugh  at  remonstrance,  and  say,  'you  know 
my  ideas  of  futurity.'  If  he  thought  so  little  of  murdering  a  fellow 
creature  without  trial,  and  without  ceremony,  what  kind  of  com- 
punction can  he  feel  within  himself  when  you  are  made  the  instru- 
ments of  his  savage  barbarity  I  He  kills  a  miserable  wretch, 
looking  perhaps  for  bread  for  his  children,  and  who  falls  unaccused 
and  uncondemned.  What  compunction  can  he  fee!  at  sacrificing 
other  victims,  when  he  considers  death  aa  eternal  sleep,  and  the 
darkness  of  annihilation}  These  victdms  are  at  this  moment  led 
out  to  public  execution ;  he  has  marked  tiiem  for  the  grave ;  he 
will  not  bewail  the  object  of  his  own  work ;  they  are  passing 
through  the  vate  of  death,  while  he  is  do^g  over  the  expectancy 
of  mortal  annihilation. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  too  weak  to  follow  the  line  of  obserralaon  I 
had  made ;  hut  I  trust  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  if  you  wei^ 
the  evidence,  the  balance  will  be  in  favour  of  the  prisoners. 

"  But  there  is  another  topic  or  two  to  which  I  must  solicit  your 
attention.  If  I  had  been  stronger,  in  a  common  <!ase  I  would  not 
have  said  so  much ;  weak  as  I  am,  here  I  must  say  more.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  parol  evidence  may  be  put  out  of  the  case  ;  that, 
attribute  the  conduct  of  Armstrong  to  folly,  or  pasdon,  or  whatever 
else  you  please,  you  may  safely  repose  upon  the  written  evidence. 
This  calls  for  an  observation  or  two.  As  to  Mr.  Henry  Sheares, 
that  written  evidence,*  even  if  the  hand-writing  were  fully  proved, 
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does  not  Apply  to  him  :  I  do  not  say  it  was  not  admisBible.  Tha 
writJDgs  of  Sidney,  found  in  his  closet,  were  rend  ;  justly  according 
to  some ;  but  I  do  not  wi^  to  consider  tliat  now.  But  I  say  tlie 
evidence  of  Mr.  Dwyer  has  not  satisfactorily  established  the  hand- 
writing of  John.  I  do  not  lay  it  is  not  proved  to  a  certain  extonl,  ' 
but  it  is  proved  in  the  veiy  slightest  m&nner  that  you  ever  saw 
paper  proved  ;  it  is  barely  evidence  to  go  to  you,  and  the  witness 
mi^t  be  mistaken.  An  unpublished  writing  cannot  be  an  overt 
act  of  treason ;  so  it  is  Itud  down  expressly  by  Hale  and  Foster. 
A  number  of  cases  have  occurred,  and  deoiaiona  have  been  pro- 
nounced, assertinp-  that  writings  are  not  overt  acta,  for  want  of 
publication ;  but  '  they  plainly  relate  to  an  overt  act  proved,  they 
may  be  left  to  the  jury  for  their  consideration.  But  here  it  has  no 
reference  to  the  overt  act  laid ;  it  could  not  have  been  intended 
for  publication  until  after  the  unfortunate  event  of  revolution  had 
taken  place,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  designed  to  create 
insurrection.  Gentlemen,  I  An  not  counsel  for  Mr,  John  8hear«s, 
but  I  would  be  guilty  of  cruelty  if  I  did  not  mate  another  obser- 
vation.  This  might  be  an  idle  composition,  or  the  translation  of 
idle  absurdity  &om  the  papers  of  another  country ;  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  found  leads  me  to  think  that  the  more  probable.  A 
writing  designed  for  such  an  event  as  charged  would  hardly  be 
left  in  a  writing-bos,  unlocked,  in  a  room  near  the  hall  door.  The 
manner  of  its  finding  also  shows  two  things ;  that  Henry  Sheares 
knew  nofting  of  it,  for  he  had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  it,  as 
Alderman  Alexander  said  he  had  ;  and  fiirtfaer,  that  he  could  not 
have  imagined  his  brother  had  such  a  design  ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
if  the  paper  had  been  designed  for  such  purposes,  that  it  would 
not  be  communicated  to  him. 

"  There  is  a  point  to  which  I  will  beseech  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships.  I  know  your  humanity,  and  it  will  not  be  applied 
merely  because  I  ^n  exhausted  or  fatigued.  You  have  only  one 
witness  to  any  overt  act  of  treason.  There  is  no  decision  upon  tha 
point  in  this  conntiy.*    Jackson's  case  was  the  first :  Lord  Clpn- 
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mel  made  an  allnsioD  to  the  point ;  but  a  jury  ougkt  t  ot  to  find 
guilty  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Foster,  that  by  the  common  law,  one  witness,  if  belieypd,  was 
BuflScient.  Lord  Coke's  opinion  is  that  two  were  necessary.  They 
are  great  names ;  no  man  looks  upon  the  works  of  Foster  with 
more  veneration  than  myself  and  I  would  not  compare  him  with 
the  depreciated  credit  of  Coke ;  I  would  rather  leave  Lord  Coke 
to  the  character  which  Foster  gives  him;  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers,  independent  of  some  particulars,  that  ever  existed 
in  England.  In  the  wild  extravagance,  heat,  and  cruel  reigns  of 
the  TudoTs,  such  doctrines  of  treason  had  gone  abroad  as  drenched 
the  kingdom  with  blood.  By  tba  construction  of  crown  lawyers 
and  the  shameful  complaisance  of  juries,  many  sacriflces  had  been 
made,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  prune  away  these  excesses 
by  the  stat  of  Edward  VI^  and  therefore  there  is  every  reason  to 
imagine,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  that  Lord  Coke  was  right  in 
saying,  that  not  by  new  statute,  but  by  the  common  law,  confirmed 
and  redeemed  by  declaratory  acta,  the  trials  were  regulated.  A 
law  of  Fh^Jip  and  Mary  was  afterwards  enacted ;  some  think  it  was 
a  repeal  of  the  stat.  of  Edward  VI.,  some  think  not.  I  mention 
this  diversity  of  opinions  with  this  view,  that  in  this  country,  upon 
a  new  point  of  that  kind,  the  weight  of  criminal  prosecuUon  will 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  ;  and  that  the  court  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  stat  7  William  UL  did  not  enact  any  new 
Uiing  unknown  to  the  common  law,  but  redeemed  it  from  abuse. 
What  was  the  state  of  England  ?  The  king  had  been  declared  to 
have  abdicated  the  throne  :  prosecutions,  temporising  juries,  and 
the  arbitrary  construction  of  judges,  condemned  to  the  scaffold 
those  who  were  to  protect  the  Crown ;  men  who  knew,  that,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  cottage,  the  palace  was  endangered.  It  was 
not,  then,  the  enaction  of  anyliing  new ;  it  was  founded  in  the 
caution  of  the  times,  and  derived  from  the  maxims  of  the  consti'    . 
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I  know  the  peevishnesR  with  nhicb  Bumet  obMired  opOD 
atute.  He  is  reprehended  io  a  modest  manner  by  Foster, 
lat  says  BUckstooe,  of  gre&t  authority,  of  the  clearest  head 
e  profonadest  reading  t     He  differs  from  Montesquieu,  the 

philosopher. 

I  cases  of  treason  there  is  the  accused's  oath  of  alliance 
iterpoise  tiie  information  of  a  single  witness ;  and  that  may, 
B,  be  one  reason  why  the  law  requires  a  double  testimony 
rict  him :  though  the  principal  reason,  undoubtedly,  is  to 
the  subject  from  being  sacrificed  to  fictitious  conspiracies, 
have  been  the  engines  of  pn^jgate  and  crafty  politicians  in 
s.'* 

ntlemen,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you  are  bound  by  an 
1  act  of  parliament.  You  may  condemn  upon  the  testimony 
igle  witness.  You,  to  be  sure,  are  too  proud  to  listen  to  the 
1  of  an  Elnglish  law.  Illustrious  independents  1  You  may 
r  under  the  semblance  of  judicial  forms,  because  you  are 
of  your  blessed  independence  I    You  pronounce  that  to  be 

done  which  would  be  murder  in  England,  because  yob  are 
You  may  imbrue  your  hands  in  Wood,  because  you  are 
lud  to  be  bound  by  a  foreign  act  of  parliament :  and  when 
9  to  look  for  what  is  to  save  you  from  the  abuse  of  arbitrary 
you  will  not  avail  yourself  of  it,  because  it  is  a  foreign  act 
lament  1     Is  that  the  independence  of  an  Irish  jury  t     Do  I 

heart  of  any  Englishman  move  when  I  say  to  him,  'Thou 
Briton,  you  cannot  condemn  upon  the  perjury  of  a  singie 
I,  because  you  are  held  in  the  tight  wustcoat  of  the  cogency 
act  of  parliament!  If  power  seeks  to  make  victims  by 
J  means,  an  act  of  parliament  would  save  you  from  the 
'  of  abominable  malice.  Talk  not  of  proud  slavery  to  taw, 
nent  that  you  are  bound  by  the  mteignty  and  irresistible  ' 
h  of  right  reason ;  and,  at  the  next  step,  bewul  that  the  all- 
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^werfiil  Author  of  nature  hu  bound  liimMlf  in  th«  illuijious 
servitude  of  his  attributes,  which  prevent  him  thinking  what  :s  not 
true,  or  doing  what  is  not  just,'  Go,  then,  and  enjoy  your  indft- 
pendeoce.  At  the  other  side  of  the  water  your  verdict,  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness,  would  be  murder.  Bat  here  you 
can  murder  without  reproach,  because  there  is  no  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  bind  you  to  the  ties  of  social  life,  and  save  the  accused 
from  the  breath  of  a  peijured  informer.  In  England  a  jury  could 
not  pronounce  a  conviction  upon  the  testimony  of  the  purest  man, 
if  he  stood  alone ;  and  yet  what  comparison  can  that  case  bear 
with  a  blighted  and  marred  informer,  where  every  word  is  proved 
to  be  perjury,  and  every  word  turns  back  upon  his  soul  I 

"  I  am  reasoning  for  your  country  and  your  children,  to  the 
hour  of  your  dissolution :  let  me  not  reason  in  vain.  I  am  not 
playing  the  advocate :  you  know  I  am  not.  I  put  this  case  to  tho 
bench :  the  ^tat  7  W,  3  does  not  bind  this  country  by  its  legisla- 
tive cogency ;  and  will  you  declare  positively,  and  without  doubt, 
that  it  is  common  law,  or  enacting  a  new  onal  Will  you  say  it 
has  no  weight  to  influence  the  couduct  of  a  jury  from  the  autiior- 
ity  of  a  great  and  exalted  nation !  the  only  nation  in  Europe  where 
Liberty  has  seated  herself  Do  not  imagine  that  the  man  who 
praises  Liberty  is  ^n^ng  an  idle  song :  for  a  moment  it  may  be 
the  song  of  a  bird  in  his  cage :  I  know  it  may.  But  you  are  now 
standing  upon  an  awful  isthmus,  a  little  neck  of  land,  where 
liberty  has  found  a  seat.  Look  about  you — look  at  the  state  of 
the  country — the  tribunals  that  dire  necessity  has  introduced. 
Look  at  this  dawn  of  law,  admitting  the  functions  of  a  jury.  I 
feel  a  comfort  Metbinks  I  see  the  venerable  forms  of  Holt  and 
Hale  lotting  down  upon  us,  attesting  its  countenance,  k  it  your 
opinion  that  bloody  vei-dicts  are  necessary — that  blood  enough 
has  not  been  shed — that  the  bonds  (^  society  are  not  to  be  drawn 
close  again,  nor  the  scattered  ft-agments  of  our  strength  bound 
together  to  make  them  of  force ;  but  that  they  are  to  be  left  in 
that  ecatt«red  state,  in  which  every  little  child  may  break  them  to 
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piec«e!  You  vUl  do  more  towaids  tranqoilliziDg  the  couotry  bj 
a  verdict  of  mercy.  Guard  yourselTSs  against  the  sanguiBary 
excesses  of  prejudice  or  rerenge ;  and,  though  you  think  there  is 
a  great  call  for  public  justice,  let  no  unmerited  victim  fall. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  tired  you.  I  durst  not  relax.  The  danger 
of  my  client  is  ham  the  hectic  of  the  moment,  which  you  have 
fortitude,  I  trust,  to  withstand.  Id  that  belief,  I  leave  him  to  you; 
and,  as  you  deal  justice  and  mercy,  so  may  you  find  it  And  ] 
hope  that  the  happy  compensation  of  an  honest  discharge  of  your 
du^  may  not  be  deferred  till  a  future  existence — which  this  wit- 
ness [Armstrong]  does  not  expect — but  that  you  may  speedily 
enjoy  the  benefits  you  will  have  conferred  upon  your  country."* 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  July,  when  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 
After  the  deliberation  of  a  few  minutes,  they  returned  it,  finding 
both  the  prisoners  guilty.  As  soon  as  the  verdict  was  pronounced, 
the  unfortunate  brothers  claiqved  each  other  in  tbeir  arms.  They 
were  broan^t  up  for  judgment  at  three  o'clock  on  the  same  day 
upon  which  occasion,  they  both  addressed  the  court 

Henry,  who  had  a  numerous  &mily,  was  proceeding  to  request 
a  short  respite;  but,  when  be  came  to  mention  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  tears,  that  he  found  it  impcnsi- 
ble  to  go  on.  His  brother  spoke  with  more  firmness,  and  at  more 
length.  He  began  by  strenuously  disavowing  the  sanguinary 
intentions  that  had  been  imputed  to  him  in  consequence  of  the 
un[Hiblished  address  to  the  insui^ents  which  had  been  fbund  in 
his  handwriting,  and  produced  in  evidence  t^inst  him.  "The 
aceusation,"  aaai  he,  "of  which  I  speak,  while  I  linger  here  yet  a 
few  minutes,  is  '  that  of  holding  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland  a 

I 

*  Tin  Prlme.8arsuBt  nptttd  Ikir  Ui*  Onm.  Hmrr  Shiirf,  irhD  *d  Uhd  mllond  to 
•ST  ■  riw  nordi,  ittonfl;  denied  aU  feDowIedt*  of  tht  pipvr  IDiiiid  in  Ui  duk,  wd  Mktd 

them  and  Unuelf  br  leaTini^  eneh  •  docnuent  In  mi  open  wilUD^-bnzV  Lord  Guleton 
cbirged  the  larf ,  Uio  Ivo  other  jodfM  euiSBrrlt>(,  *ad  the  t*tiI)cI  ma  marati  tOtt  • 
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direotioQ  to  give  no  quarter  to  Ota  troops  fightjng  for  it«  defence.' 
I  c&nnot  only  acquit  my  soul  of  such  an  intentioD,  but  I  declare, 
in  the  presence  of  that  Ood  before  whom  I  must  shortly  appear, 
that  the  &rourite  doctdne  of  my  heart  viae — that  no  human 
being  fhouid  gufer  death,  but  where  abtolute  neeaaity  required  t(." 
AAer  having  spoken  for  a  confriderabte  time  to  the  same 
effect,  he  proceeded.  "Now,  my  lords,  I  have  no  &70ur  to  ask 
of  the  Court  My  country  has  dedded  that  I  am  guilty;  and 
tlie  law  says  that  I  shall  suffer.  It  sees  that  I  am  ready  to 
suffer.  But,  my  lords,  I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  the  Court 
that  does  ^ot  relate  to  mysel£  I  have  a  brother,  whom  I  have 
ever  loved  dearer  than  myself; — but  it  is  not  from  any  affec- 
tion for  him  alofie  that  I  am  induced  to  make  the  request; 
he  is  a  man,  and  therefore,  I  hope  prepared  to  die,  if  he  stood 
as  I  do — though  I  do  not  stand  unconnected ;  but  he  stands  more 
dearly  connected.  In  short,  my  lords,  to  spare  yonr  feelings 
and  my  own,  I  do  not  pray  that  I  shonld  not  die ;  but  that  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  brother,  and  the  son,  all  comprised  in  one 
person,  holding  these  relations,  dearer  in  life  to  him  than  any  man 
I  know  ;  for  such  a  man  I  do  not  pray  a  pardon,  for  tbat  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Court,  but  I  pray  a  respite  for  such  a  time  as 
tbe  Court,  in  its  humanity  and  discretion,  shall  think  proper. 
Tou  have  heard,  my  lords,  that  his  private  affairs  require  arrange- 
ment I  have  a  further  room  for  asking  it  If  immediately  both 
of  us  be  taken  off,  an  aged  and  reverend  mother,  a  dear  rister, 
and  the  most  affectionate  wife, that  ever  lived,  and  dx  children 
will  be  left  without  protection  or  provision  of  any  kind.  When  I 
address  myself  to  your  lordships,  it  is  with  the  knowledge  you  will 
have  of  all  the  sons  of  our  aged  mother  being  gone :  two  perishedt 
in  the  service  of  the  ting,  one  very  recently.  I  only  request,  that, 
diqKciug  of  me  with  what  swiftnees  either  the  public  mind  or 
justice  requires,  a  respite  may  be  ^ven  to  my  brother,  that  the 
fiunily  may  acquire  strength  to  bear  it  alL  That  is  all  I  wish.  I 
shall  remember  it  to  my  last  breath ;  ana  I  will  o^r  up  my 
13 
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prayfln  for  yon  to  that  Being  who  has  endued  us  atl  with  aenn- 
bilit;  to  fael.    Tbia  is  all  I  aak." 

To  this  affecting  appeal.  Lord  Carleton  replied:  "In  the  awful 
duty  impoeed  on  me,  no  man  can  be  more  eensiblj  aflected  than  I 
am,  because  I  knew  the  very  valuable  and  respectable  tather  and 
mother  from  whom  you  are  both  descended.  I  knew  and  revered 
their  vi^tue^  One  of  them,  happily  for  himself  is  now  no  more: 
the  other,  for  whom  I  bave  the  highest  personal  respect,  probably, 
by  the  events  of  this  day,  may  be  hastened  into  futurity.  It  does 
not  rest  with  us,  after  the  conviction  which  baa  taken  place,  to 
hold  out  mercy — that  is  for  another  place ;  and  I  am  afraid,  in 
the  present  situation  of  public  affairs,  it  will  be  difficult  to  grant 
even  that  indulgence  which  you,  John  Sheares,  so  pathetically 
request  for  your  brother.  With  respect  to  the  object  <rf  your 
Bolidting  time  for  your  brother,  imfortunately  it  could  be  of  no 
use  ;  because,  by  the  attainder,  he  will  forfeit  all  his  property,  real 
and  personal :  nothing  to  be  settled  will  remain." 

His  lordship  then,  after  some  preliminary  observations,  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  npon  the  prisoners ;  and,  at  the  prayw 
of  the  attorney-general,  directed  that  it  should  be  executed  on  the 
succeeding  day.* 


■d  icTir  Hen  j^"  In  Henr>  Shearet'  leltir,  he  bciought  Birrlngun  In  ay  Is 
hiBMllor— "Ali,HT*iinui  vbDHlnUirinklllhlihullTl"— totdl  ihc  Chuff, 
hit  would  prij  tor  bim  for  eicr, "  mil  Ihst  U<  Atemmfiit  (AdU  cim-^'ii' tn« 

linhii  ti,mU7,*'Tllta  thun  1  will  go  u  AnerlcE.  If  the  GoTcrnntnt  will  sIIdw 
Lt  I  will  lUf  hero,  andbetAe  moat  BUtlous /rimd  tA^  have,*'  ADd  would  be 

I  la  111*  luttBj.    TUa  lotlar  M  dated  S  o'clock,  but  did  doI  rwch  BurlnftoB 
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The  ibllowing  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  John  Sheares'  far«w<ill  tetter  to 
hie  &n  ily.  It  ia  addresMd  to  his  nster,  to  whom  he  had  boeo 
most  tenderlj  attached.  It  may  not  have  much  literary  merit ; 
"  hut  nature  is  there,  which  is  the  greatest  beauty." 

"  KoMuiiiAii  Pusav.—Wednetdiir  nl^l. 

"  The  troublesome  scene  of  life  is  neariy  closed ;  and  the  band 
that  now  traces  these  lines,  in  a  short  time  will  be  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  communicating  to  a  beloved  fomily  the  sentiments  of  his 

"  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  have  only  time  to  address  my 
beloved  Julia  in  a  short,  eternal  fiirewell.  Thou  sacred  Power ! — 
whatever  be  thy  name  and  nature — who  has  created  us  the  frail 
and  imperfect  creatures  that  we  are,  hear  the  ardent  prayer  of  one 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  most  awful  change.  If  thy  Divine  Providence 
can  be  affected  by  mortal  supplication,  hear  and  grant,  I  most 
humbly  beseech  thee,  the  last  wishes  of  a  heart  that  has  ever 
adored  thy  greatness  and  thy  goodness.  Let  peace  and  happiness 
once  more  visit  the  bosom  of  my  beloved  family.  Let  a  mild 
grief  succeed  the  miseries  they  have  endured ;  and,  when  an  affec- 
tionate tear  Is  generously  shed  over  the  dust  of  him  who  caused 
their  misfortunes,  let  all  their  ensuing  aays  glide  on  in  union  and 
domestic  harmony.  Enlighten  my  beloved  brother:  to  him  and 
his  invaluable  wife  grant  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
mutual  lovs ;  and,  as  they  advance,  let  their  attachment  increase. 
Let  my  Julia,  my  feeling,  my  too  feeling  Julia,  experience  that 

nntll  U  o'clock  or  the  morning  tlXer  Iho  liiiil.    Be  hMtcnsd  tal  Lord  Olm,  ud  tbewtS 
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consolatioii  which  she  has  so  often  imparted  to  others ;  let  her  aonl 
repose  at  length  in  the  consummation  of  all  the  wishes  of  her 
excellent  heart ;  let  her  taste  that  happiness  her  virtues  hare  so 
well  merited.  For  laj  other  usters  provide  those  comforts  their 
situation  requires.  To  m^  mother — O,  Eternal  Power !  what  gift 
shall  I  wish  for  this  matchless  parent!  Restore  her  to  that  peace 
which  I  have  unfortunately  torn  from  her  :  let  her  forget  me-  in 
the  ceaaelem  affections  of  mj  sisters,  and  in  their  prosperity ;  let 
her  taste  that  happiueas  which  is  best  suited  to  her  affectionate 
heut;  and,  when  at  length  she  is  called  home,  let  her  find,  in 
everlasting  bliss,  the  due  reward  of  a  life  of  suffering  virtue. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  Julia  I  My  light  is  just  out  The  approach 
of  darkness  is  tike  that  of  death,  ance  both  alike  require  me  b> 
say  farewell  I  farewell,  for  ever !  O,  my  dear  family,  larewell ! — 
Farewell,  for  ever ! 

"J.  S." 

hi  the  cemetery  of  the  Church  of  St.  Wchan'a,  in  Dublin,  there 
are  vaults  for  the  recepljon  of  the  dead,  of  which  the  atmosphere 
has  the  peculiar  quality  of  protracting  for  many  years  the  process 
of  animal  decay.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  there  the  coffins  crum- 
bling away  from  around  what  they  were  intended  for  ever  to  con- 
ceal, and  thus  giving  up  once  more  to  human  view  their  contents, 
still  pertinaciously  resisting  the  influence  of  time.  In  this  place 
the  unlbrtunate  brothers  were  deposited  ;•  and  in  this  state  of 
undesigned  disinterment  their  remains  may  be  seen  tb  this  day, 
the  heads  dissevered  from  the  trunks,  and  "the  hand  that  once 
traced  those  linee"  not  yet  mouldered  into  dust* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TrLaJi  of  H'Oanii.  Byme,  tDd  Ollrer  Bond— ReTDOldi  Uie  InlOnnsr— Lord  Edffird  ni*- 
hicntliliip— LLdm  iddreued  by  Ur.  Damn  to  Ladj  Cbu-lolW   K»doii— TtiwIwM 

Tbk  trial  of  the  Sheareaea  was  followed  by  that  of  John  M'Canii 
of  the  17th  of  July,  1798,  of  William  Michael  Byrne  on  the  20th, 
and  Oliver  Bond  on  the  23d  of  the  iame  month.  These  were 
among  the  persona  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  United  Irishmen 
ia  the  metropolis,  and  whom  the  Government,  upon  information 
communicated  by  one  of  their  associates,  had  arrested  in  the  pre- 
ceding March.  Mr.  Curran  acted  as  leading  counsel  for  them  all ; 
but  his  speeches  in  the  two  former  cases  having  been  entirely 
suppressed,*  the  present  account  must  be  confined  to  hia  defence 
of  Bond. 

[Oliver  Bond  was  an  eminent  woollen-draper,  residing  in  Bridge 
Street,  Dublin,  and  is  described  by  Davis  as  "a  shrewd,  kind  man." 
He  was  indicted  lor  high  treason,- — that  is  for  having  administered 
unlawful  oaths,  on  the  80th  of  May,  1788,  to  Thomas  Reynolds 
and  others,  for  conspiring  to  cause  a  rebellion  to  overthrow  the 
Ejng's  government,  for  collecting  money  to  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  for  that  purpose,  for  aiding  and  causing  Reynolds  to 
be  a  rebel  Colonel  in  the  county  of  Eildare,  and  for  aiding  and 
ftsaisting  the  French  to  invade  Ireland,  &g. 

The  principal  witness,  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Eilkea  Castle, 
"swere  hard"  but  many  persons  testified  that  he  was  not  to  be 
believed  upon  his  oath.     In  fact,  he  was  steeped  to  the  eyea  in 

*  irOum  uid  B;n»  *org  sgnvlotsd  wid  raanUed^-a. 
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to  sit  down :  on  risiDg  he  continued,]  "  I  h&ve  very  little,  scarcely 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  discbarge  my  duty  to  my  unfortunate 
client, — perhaps  most  unfortunate  in  having  me  for  his  advocate. 
I  know  not  whether  to  impute  tkeee  inhuman  interruptions  to 
mere  accident;  but  I  greatly  fear  they  have  been  excited  by  pre- 
judice." 

[The  Court  s^d  tbey  would  punieh  any  person  who  dared  to 
interrupt  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  "Pray,  Mr,  Curran,  pro- 
ceed on  stating  your  case ;  we  will  take  care,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  that  you  shall  not  be  interrupted."] 

"  You  have  been  cautioned,  gentieiueu,  against  prejudice.  I  also 
urge  the  caution,  and  not  with  less  sinceiity ;  but  what  is  the  pre- 
judice against  which  1  would  have  you  armed i  I  will  tell  you: 
it  is  that  pre-occupation  of  mind  that  tries  the  accused  before  he 
is  judicially  beard;  that  draws  those  conclusionB  from  passion 
which  should  be  founded  on  proo^  and  that  Buffers  the  temper  of 
ie  mind  to  be  dissolved  and  debased  in  the  heat  of  the  season. 
It  is  not  against  the  senseless  clamour  of  the  crowd,  filing  impa- 
tient that  the  idle  discussion  of  facts  delays  the  esecution,  that  I 
warn  you.  No :  you  are  too  proud,  too  humane,  to  hasten  the 
holiday  of  blood.  It  is  not  against  any  such' disgraceful  feelings 
that  I  warn  you.  I  wish  to  recall  your  recollections  to  your  own 
minds,  to  guard  you  against  the  prejudice  of  elevated  and  honest 
jnderstanding,  against  the  prejudice  of  your  virtues. 

"It  has  been  insinuated,  and  with  arttul  applications  to  your 
feelings  cf  national  independence,  that  I  have  advanced,  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  doctrine  that  yon  should  be  bound  in  your 
decisions  by  an  English  act  of  parliament,  the  statute  of  William 
111.  Keject  the  unfounded  accusation ;  nor  believe  that  I  assail 
your  independence,  because  I  instruct  your  judgment  and  escite 
your  justice.  No :  the  statute  of  William  HI.  does  not  bind  you ; 
■  but  it  instructs  you  upon  a  point  which  before  was  enveloped  in 
doubt  The  morality  and  wisdom  of  Confucius,  of  Plato,  of  Socra- 
t«s,  or  of  Tully,  does  not  bind  you,  but  it  may  elevate  and  illu- 
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will  be  long  remembered  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  the  celebrity  ha* 
been  extended  to  England,  bj  some  late  discussions  of  his  charao- 
t«r  in  the  British  Parliament     This  man  had  been  the  principal 


hipi  erroDemiJy,  wkli  h^Tlag  UIecd  uij  of  her  mfluerf 
A,  NOfilrildo  not  rflfloUeat  lift Ytiif  beard  unjeuch  cbirgfi. 

A.  AU  thftl  ftn  nov  IjTtiii  wbev  i  there  vere  mort  but  tliej  died. 

Q.  Dq  7DQ  recoUecl  hariag  hid  auj  cfaarfle  made  of  tUAlLDf  triDket*  or  ui/  thlnf 

A-  Never^    I  Dever  wu  chuged  witli  taUctg  anj  tblog  TtlumbJe  bflJonglDK  to  U7  of  nj 

Q.  Were  job  ever  charged  irith  biTlng  pracsred  ■  eketeton  itj  to  open  t  lock  bdonc- 
loftsyaur  malliBrr 


<!.  During  the  inrlnenbip  bctwHD  Ur.  Wuren  uid  jonr  mother,  da  yoa  r<c«nw 
UilD(  ■boat  >  pUet  of  IntUrlng  t 
A.  I  do  perfect];  nil. 
4.  Wm  U17  <h*r(a  mad*  If  iHiliDf  I  att 
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wituess  foi  the  Crown  upon  the  trial  of  M'Cann  gnd  Byrne ,  and 
■it  ia  not  improbable  that  a  tenderness  for  bis  reputation  had  Koa- 
sioned  the  suppresaion  of  Mr.  Ourran's  defences  in  those  cases. 

A.  Tli<  nrr  iHia  chuit.    I  m*  ehu^ed  vllh  ■IciUag  the  lDtatrl>(  to  (In  U  la  m 
firl,  ud  IhU  I  lUo  look  mj  moUwr'aJcnll  fOr  th*  auw  forpote. 
Q.  Then  Ihe  charf*  coDiiaUd  nt  uto  pvU— lb*  UUng,  ud  the  DUD«r  tai  wfaich  Oitj 

A.  UyouwIlltaiTellH. 

((.  I  in  qM  uking  joa  whclhcr  job  commuted  mnj  bd*  et  Ibll  kind  or  not,  kat 

A.  I  lell  JOB  the  ch>r(eg  wen  m*de :  ud  I  took  Ih*  Ihlon. 

Q.  TheD  jou  MmmlltEd  the  then;  ind  r<H  wen  ebirged  wllhthe  ileattliiT 

A.  Both  of  the  hicte  vere  Ime. 

(t.  I  dtd  Dol  uk  Toa  u  to  tbe  ikeletoa  kajrf 

A'  That  charge  vu  oDtnie. 


Q.  How  loDg  li  Hri.  ITItherlDctoD,  Tour  mothec-ia 


Q.  Do  roB  recollect  whit  Ik*  food  old  Udjdlod  of  r 

bidl;  lot  •ome  dayi. 
Q.  Hid  there  been  iaj  medlotD*  broBgbl  to  bar? 
A.  I  reooUect  perfoctly  no,  kfter  eh*  wu  lU,  medldm  iru  btought  her. 
a  Bf  Tbomt 
A.8).-"*. 

Q.  Ar*  JOQ  a  phjilclAB  t 
A.  Nd  :  but  I  will  leU  70B.     A  Ht.  ntnenld,  1  rel&UoD  of  our  bmll/,  who  hwl  b«D 


icb.  for  whiDll  b«  (iTc  me  t  quutlt;  of  powderi 
',  ud  fSDhd  greit  nllaf  rroiD :  thejuTed  mj  life.    ] 
s  piperi  to  glTe  Hr>.  WlttaerluglDn,  uid  It  wu  |1t« 
not  i*Te  her  lifer 
riudlnmeorrrfOrlt. 
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The  following  deacriptioa-  of  bim  by  Mr.  Curran,  in  Bond's  cue, 
has  been  omitted  in  the  ctmmon  report : 

"I  know  that  Reynolds  has  laboured  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  meeting  held  at  bis  bouse;  but  how 
does  be  manage  ?  he  brings  forward  asserted  conversations  with 
persona  who  cannot  confront  Mm — with  M'Caon,  whom  he  has 
sent  to  the  grave,  and  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  whose  prema- 
ture death  leaves  his  guilt  a  matter  upon  which  justice  dares  not 
to  pronounce.  He  has  never  told  you  that  he  has  spoken  to  any 
of  these  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  Are  you  then  prepared, 
in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  of  honor  and  of  it^amj,  to  credit  a  vile 
informer,  the  pequrer  of  an  hundred  oaths — a  wretch  whom  pride, 
honour,  or  reli^on  could  not  bind  i  The  forsaken  prosUtute  of 
every  rice  calls  upon  you,  with  one  breath,  to  blast  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  Co  blight  the  character  of  the  living.  Do  you 
think  Reynolds  to  be  a  villain  1  It  is  true  he  dresses  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  the  confident  expres^on  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  savour  strong  of  growing  authority.  He 
measures  his  value  by  the  coSins  of  bis  victims ;  and,  in  the  field 
of  evidence,  appreciates  his  fame  as  the  Indian  warrior  does  in 
fight — by  the  number  of  scalps  with  which  he  can  swell  his  tri- 
umphs. He  calls  upon  you,  by  the  solemn  league  of  eternal 
justice,  to  accredit  the  purity  of  a  conscience  washed  in  bis  own 
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abocides.  He  has  promised  and  betrayed — he  has  bwofd  asd 
forswon ;  and,  whether  his  soul  shall  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  he 
seems  aJtogether  mdiffereot,  for  he  tells  you  that  he  haa  estab- 
lished an  interest  in  both.  He  has  told  you  that  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  treason  and  to  allegiance,  and  that  both  oaths  has  he 
contemned  and  broken.*  At  tliia  time,  when  reason  is  afirighted 
&om  her  reat,  and  giddy  prejudice  takes  the  reins — when  the 
wheels  of  society  are  set  in  conSagration  by  the  nqtidity  of  their 
own  motion — at  such  a  time  does  he  call  upon  a  juiy  to  credit  a 
testimony  blasted  by  his  own  accusation.  Vile,  however,  as  this 
execrable  informer  mnst  feel  himself,  history,  alas !  holds  out  too 
much  encouragement  to  his  hopes ;  for,  however  bass,  and  however 
perjured,  I  recollect  few  instances,  in  cases  between  the  sultject 
and  the  crown,  where  informers  have  not  out  keen    and  rode 
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airhile  triumphmit  on  public  prejudice.  I  know  of  few  initances 
wherein  the  edge  of  his  testjmony  has  not  been  fatal,  or  only 
blunted  by  the  extent  of  its  execution,  and  retiring  &om  the  pub- 
lic view  beneath  bd  heap  of  its  own  carnage." 

Mr.  Curran's  parting  words  to  the  jury  in  this  case  have  been 
also  omitted  in  the  printed  collection  of  his  apeochea. 

"  You  have  been  eniphatdcaliy  called  upon  to  secure  the  state  by 
a  condemnation  of  the  prisoner.  I  am  less  interested  in  the  con- 
diUon  and  politick  ha^^iueas  of  this  country  than  yon  are,  for 
probably  I  shall  bo  a  shorter  while  in  it  I  have  thMi  the  greater 
claim  on  your  attention  and  ccmfidence,  when  I  caution  you  against 
the  greatest  and  most  fatal  revolytion — Uiat  of  the  sceptre,  into  the 
haiKU  of  the  informer.  These  are  probably  the  taet  words  I  shall 
ever  speak  to  you ;  but  these  last  are  directed  to  your  salvation, 
and  that  of  your  posterity,  when  they  tell  you  that  the  reign  of  the 
informer  is  the  suppres^on  of  the  law.  My  old  friends,  I  tell  you, 
that,  if  you  surrender  yourselves  to  the  tiiean  and  disgraceful 
instrumentality  of  your  own  condemnation,  you  will  mark  your- 
•elves  fit  objects  of  martial  law — you  will  give  an  attestation  to 
the  British  minister  that  you  are  fit  for,  and  have  no  expectation 
of  any  other,  than  martial  law — and  your  liberties  will  be  flown, 
never,  never  to  return !  Your  country  will  be  desolated,  or  only 
become  the  gaol  of  the  living ;  until  the  informer,  fatigued  with 
slaughter,  and  goiged  with  blood,  shall  slumber  over  the  sceptre 
of  perjury.  No  pen  shall  be  found  to  undertake  the  disgusting 
office  of  your  historian ;  and  some  future  age  shall  ask — what 
became  of  Ireland  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  \6ga\  carnage  which 
takes  place  day  after  day  has  already  depraved  the  feelings  of 
your  wretched  population,  which  seems  impatient  and  clamorous 
for  the  amusement  of  an  execution.  It  remains  with  you — in  your 
determination  it  lies — whether  that  population  shall  be  alone  com- 
posed of  four  species  of  men — the  informer  to  accuse,  the  jury  to 
find  guilty,  the  judge  to  condemn,  and  the  prisoner  to  suffer.  It 
r^ardeth  not  me  what  impressions  your  verdict  shall  make  on  die 
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&t«  of  this  country ;  but  you  it  much  regardeth.  The  obserra- 
tioDs  I  h«ve  ofiered,  the  warning  I  have  held  forth,  I  bequeath  you 
with  all  tb^  sotemnity  of  a  dying  bequest ;  and  oh  I  may  the 
acquittal  ol  your  accused  fellow-citiien,  who  takes  refuge  in  your 
verdict  frosi  the  vampire  who  seeks  to  sock  his  blood,  be  a  blessed 
and  bappy  pramise  of  speedy  peace,  confidence,  and  security,  to 
this  wretched,  lUstrmcted,  and  aelf-de*ouriDg  country  1"* 

The  preceding  trials  were  immediately  followed  by  an  act  of 
attainder  against  three  of  the  conspirators  wbo  bad  previously 
perished,  and  whose  property  and  coniideration  pointed  them  out 
aa  objects  of  this  measnre  of  posthumous  severity.  One  of  these 
was  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,!  a  young  nobleman,  whose  high 
connections  and  personal  qualities  excited  the  most  lively  sympathy 
for  his  uufortsnate  end.  lie  was  one  of  the  leaders  against  whom 
Reynolds  had  given  information';  and  for  some  weeks  had  con- 
trived, by  dii^iuising  and  secreting  himself,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of 
the  officers  of  justice.  At  length  he  was  traced  to  an  obscnre 
house  in  the  metropolis,  and  apprehended.  He  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  diortly  after  died  in  prison,  from  the  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  4he  struggle.  His  widow  and  inbnt  children 
petitioned  against  the  bill  of  attainder,  upon  which  occasion  Mr. 
Cunan  was  heard  as  their  counsel  at  the  bar  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons.-^ 

[jjord  Camden,  the  Viceroy,  was  vainly  appealed  to  by  Lord 
Edward's  family,  to  take  compassion  on  the  widow  and  three 
babes,  tbe  eldest  not  four  years  old,  and  protect  their  estate  for 
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them  from  violence  and  plunder.  The  Viceroy  would  uot,  or 
could  not,  eieroise  humanity.  On  the  27th  July,  1798,  Toler  , 
(afterwards  Lord  Norbury)  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Ineh  House 
of  Conimona,  to  att^nt  Lord  Edward,  and  Meaara.  Orogan  and 
Hairey.  All  efforts  ^tunst  this  vicarious  trial  of  dead  and  uncon- 
victed men  were  fruitiesa.  Arthur  Moore  (afterwards  a  judge), 
Jonah  Ban  ing^n,  and  Plunket  spoke,  as  numbers  of  Parliament, 
on  the  ode  of  humanity.  Reynolds,  who  had  been  implicitly 
trusted  by  Lord  Edward,  establiBhed  the  case  against  him,  SliU, 
it  a[^)eared  (aa  it  was)  sgainst  law  and  juadoe  to-  attaint  an  ujUried 
man — every  accused  person  being  presumed  innocent  until  con- 
victed, OR  triai.  Ur.  Curran's  appeal,  though  powerftil,  was 
hapeleea.] 

His  speech  upon  this  question  is  imperfectly  reported ;  but  eren 
had  it  been  more  correctly  given,  the  leading  topics  would  be 
found  of  too  abstract  a  nature  to  attract  the  general. reader.  It 
still  contains,  like  almost  all  his  arguments  upon  the  most  techni- 
cal Huli^ects,  passages  of  feeling  and  interest  At  this  period,  he 
could  never  refrain,  no  matter  what  the  occasion  might  be,  from 
^ving  expression  to  the  mingled  sentiment  of  melancholy  and 
indignation  with  which  the  scenes  that  were  passing  before  him 
had  filled  his  mind. 

"  Upon  the  previous  and  imporUint  question,  namely,  the  gailt 
of  Lord  Edward  (without  the  full  proof  of  whichi  no  punishment 
can  be  just),  I  have  been  asked  by  the  committee  if  I  have  any 
defence  to  go  into.  I  was  confounded  by  the  question,  which  I 
could  not  answer ;  but,  upon  a  very  little  reflection,  I  see,  in  that 
very  confusion,  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the 
bill ;  for,  what  can  be  more  flagrantly  unjust  than  to  inquire  into 
a  feet,  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  no  human  being  can 
have  knowledge,  save  the  informer  who  cwnes  forward  to  assert 
it !  Sir,  I  now  answer  the  question :  /  Jtave  no  defeniive  evidenet 
^^it  it  itmpostihU  that  I  ihould.  I  have  often  of  late  gone  to  the 
duTiffetn  of  iht  captive,  but  never  have  I  gone  to  the  grave  of  tht 
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flowing  irotn  ita  prmciple.  If  loyalty  and  justice  requiid  that 
these  ia&Bts  should  be  deprived  of  bread,  must  it  not  be  a  viola- 
ti<ai  of  that  principle  to  give  them  food  or  shelter?  Must  not 
every  loyal  and  just  man  wish  to  see  them  (in  the  words  of  the 
£iimous  Golden  Bull)  always  poor  and  neceesitons,  and  for  ever 
accompanied  by  the  infamy  of  their  isther ;  languishing  in  con- 
tinued indigence,  and  finding  their  punithment  in  living  and  their 
relief  in  dying;  and  if  the -widowed  mother  should  carry  the 
orphan  heir  of  her  unfortunate  husband  to  the  gate  of  any  man 
who  might  feel  himself  touched  by  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human 
affidrs — who  might  feel  a  compassion  ate  reverence  for  the  noble 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  noblec  than  the  loyalty  that  first 
ennobled  it ;  thai,  like  a  rich  stream,  rose  till  it  ran  and  hid  its 
fount^D — if  remembering  the  many  noble  qualities  of  his  unfor- 
tunate &ther,  his  heart  melted  over  the  calamities  of  the  child ; 
if  hia  bosom  swelled,  if  his  eyes  overflowed,  if  his  too  precipitate 
hand  was  stretched  out  by  his  pity  or  his  gratitude  to  the  poor 
exGomraunicated  suflerers,  how  could  he  justify  the  rebel  tear,  or 
the  traitorous  humanity !" 

Mr.  Curran's  conduct  upon  these  memorable  causes  exposed  his 
character  at  the  time  to  the  foulest  misrepresentation.  The  furious 
and  the  timid  considered  it  an  act  of  loyalty  to  brand  as  little 
better  than  a  traitor  the  advocate  who,  ifi  defendinff  the  accused, 
ventured  to  demand  those  legal  privileges,  and  that  fair,  impartial 
hearing,  to  whioh,  by  the  constitution  of  their  country,  they  were 
entitled.  He  often  received,  as  he  entered  the  Court,  anonymous 
letters  threatening  his  lite,  if  he  should  utter  a  syllable  that  might 
bring  discredit  upon  the  public  measures  of  the  day.  Even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  bad,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  meet  the 
charge  of  having  forfeited  the  character  of  a  "good  subject"  by 
his  efibrts  for  his  clients.  "  I  am  heavily  censured,"  said  he,  "  for 
having  acted  for  them  in  the  late  prosecutions.  I  feel  no  shame 
ftt  iBch  a  (^Ktge,  except  that  of  its  being  made  at  auch  a  time  aa 
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lUs ;  diat  to  defend  the  people  should  be  held  out  as  aa  uo^  Jtation 
open  the  King's  counsel,  when  liie  pe<^le  are  piosecuted  hy  the 
state.  I  think  every  counsel  is  the  property  of  his  fellow  subjects. 
I^  indeed,  beoause  I  wore  his  Majesty's  gown  I  had  declined  my 
duty,  or  had  done  it  weakly  or  treacherously — if  I  had  made  that 
gown  a  mantle  of  lijpodrisy,  and  had  betrayed  my  client,  or  sacri- 
ficed him  to  teaj  personal  view — I  might,  perh^M,  have  been 
lliou^t  wisOT  by  thoee  who  have  blamed  me^  but  I  should  have 
thought  myself  the  basest  villain  upon  earth."  And,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Graltan,  some  years  after,  alluding  to  the  same  subject,  he 
says:  "But  what  were  those  attacks !  Slanders  provided  by  a 
conduct  of  which  my  friends,  as  well  as  myself,  had  reason  to  be 
proud — slanders  cast  upon  me  by  the  very  men  whose  want-of 
wisdom  or  humanity  throw  upon  me  the  necesssity  of  pursuing 
that  conduct  which  provoked  their  vengeance  and  their  misrepre- 
sentations. Tliauk  God!  I  did  adopt  and  pursue  it,  under  the 
pressure  of  uninterrupted  attacks  upon  my  chuacter  and  fortune, 
and  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  my  Ufe.  I  trust,  that  while  I  have 
memory,  that  conduct  will  remain  indelibly  Bngraven  upon  it, 
because  it  will  be  there  a  record  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  claims 
— a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  -of  my  own  conscience," 

In  re^sting  such  attacks,  or  in  braving  any  more  aggravated 
measures  of  political  hatred,  Mr.  Curran  might  have  stood  alone, 
and  have  looked  with  calmness  to  the  result;  but  gratefully  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  honourably  for  others,  he  was  not  thus  abandoned 
to  his  own  protection.  It  was  now  that  he  was  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  value  of  some  of  the  intimacies  of  his  youth,  by 
finding  in  his  own  case  bow  tenderly  the  clums  of  the  ancient 
friend  and  companion  were  respected  in  a  season  of  general  alarm, 
distrust,  and  unnatural  separation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Lord  Kilwarden,  his  character  and  repose  would  have 
been  more  frequently  invaded ;  but  that  virtuous  person,  whose 
mind  was  too  pure  to  be  sullied  by  party  rancour,  discountenanced 
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every  propos&l  to  prosecute  hie  friend ;  and  never  faiW  to  dieck, 
as  fkr  as  his  authority  coutd  do  so,  any  acts  of  malignity  which 
might  have  been  adopted  without  his  knowledge.* 

It  would  be  defrauding  Lord  Kilwarden  of  his  greatest  praise, 
to  attribute  this  generous  interposition  to  consideratioos  of  mere 
privat«  friendship :  it  was  only  &  part  of  that  system  of  rare  and 
manly  toleration  which  adorned  his  whole  public  career.     It  is 
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certaiuty  of  finding  a  generous  sjnquithy  for  the  calatnitia"  of  their 
common  country,  directed  his  stepB  to  the  reaidence  of  the  E^l  of 
Moira,*'  a  nobleman  for  whose  public  and  private  rirtues  he  had 
long  entertained  the  most  ardent  veneration ;  and  it  would  here  be 
depriving  Mr.  Cuiran's  memoiy  of  one  of  the  titles  of  honour, 
upon  which  he  always  set  the  highest  value,  if  it  were  not  added, 
that,  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  his  lordship,  and  with  his 
accomplished  mother,  he  continued  ever  after  to  enjoy  their  most 
perfect  confidence  and  esteem.  During  this  visit  to  them,  he 
addressed  to  the  latter  the  following  tittle  foem,  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  will  be  found  to  be  the  despondency  that  oppres- 
sed his  own  mind  at  the  unfortunate  period. 


And  she  said  onto  ber  people,  Lo  1  be  is  »  wanderer  and  ia  sadnen  ;  go 
therefore,  and  ^ve  him  food,  that  be  be  Dot  bungrj,  and  wine,  that  he  be 
comtorted.  And  they  gave  him  food  and  wiae,  and  bis  heart  was  glad : 
sad,  wben  be  was  departing,  be  said  unto  ber,  I  will  give  thee  a  t)oo1[^it 
containetb  the  aongH  of  tfae  bards  of  Erin,  of  tbe  bards  of  tbe  daja  that  are 
gone  t  and  these  bards  were  prophets,  and  the  gtieft  of  the  times  to  come 
were  known  unto  them,  and  their  hearts  were  tore  troubled  ;  and  their 
•ongs,  yea,  even  their  BODgsofJoy,  were  fall  of  heavinessl  Thisbooli  will 
I  gije  unto  thee  ;  and  it  shall  be  a  memorial  of  the  fiivottr  tbou  showedat 
unto  me.  And  I  will  pray  a  prayer  for  thee,  and  it  shall  be  beard— that 
tbj  days  maybe  happy  ;  and  that,  if  sorrow  sbonld  come  nnto  thee,  it  may 
only  be  for  a  seaeon,  and  that  thou  mayeet  And  comfort  even  as  I  have 
done,  so  that  thou  mayest  say,  even  as  I  have  said,  I  did  not  t&kt  heed 
nnto  my  words,  when  I  said  1  was  as  one  without  hope.  Surely  I  am  not 
a  wanderer,  neither  am  I  In  the  land  of  strangers  1 

•  TbeEwt  of  MoirB  hen  nitned  lerved,  in  (hit  eoonlrj,  m  Alde^le-csiiip  lo  Sir  Henrr 
OIlBlgn.  aod  lubKiiiKnllr  u  Adlutknl-OenErnt  of  I]k  nrlMih  tona.  H«  ni  IImd  Lerd  ' 
BurdoD,  nod,  DD  hU  fither'i  deUh,  became  Ear]  of  Holra.  H*  ruined  lili  rnnuoe  b^ 
iDtbniif  wllh  George.  Ptince  or  Waki— ni  teal  Id  India,  ai  aoTeroor-Ocneral  Ui 
»pilr  II— remained  there  nine  jean,  lod  wu  made  Harqnla  of  HuUngi  Id  hli  abMnee. 
He  rlturoed  lo  IngUDd  In  ITOt,  and  wae  made  QoverDor  of  UalU  In  ISM,  and  dkd  la 
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By  the  watera  of  Btbylon  wa  nt  down  uid  wept,  when  we 
thse,  O  SioD  1 

CaroUn,  thy  happy  love 

No  jesious  doubt,  no  pang  can  proTe. 

Thj  generous  lord  in  kind  aa  brave ; 

He  loves  the  bard,  and  scorng  the  Blare : 

And  Ckarlotte  deigae  to  bear  thj  \a,js. 

And  pays  tbee  not  with  tboaghtlen  praise. 

With  flowery  wreaths  the  cup  is  crown'd : 

The  frolic  laugb,  the  dance  goes  roand 

''ThahallofBbelU:"   the  merry  thiODf 

Demand  thy  mirth,  demand  thy  song. 

Here  echore  wwt  to  catch  the  strain, 

Aod  sweetly  give  it  back  again. 

Then,  happy  bard  1  awake  thy  Ore— 

Awake  tbe  heart-string  of  thy  lyre — 

Invoke  tbj  Mose.    Tby  Mase  appears ; 

But  robed  in  Rorrow,  bathed  in  tears. 

No  blithesome  tale,  alas  1  she  tells — 

No  glories  of  the  "  ball  of  shells  "— 

No  joy  she  whispers  to  tby  lays — 

No  note  of  love,  no  note  of  praise  ; — 

Bnt  to  thy  boding  fancy  shows 

The  forms  of  Erin's  future  woes, 

The  wayward  fates,  that  crown  tbe  slave, 

That  mar  the  wise.  Chat  crush  the  brave, 

The  tyraol's  frown,  tbe  patriot's  doom. 

The  mother's  tears,  the  warrior's  tomb. 

In  vain  would  mirth  inspire  thy  song: 

Grief  heaves  thy  breast,  and  claims  thy  tongae  : 

Thy  strain  from  Joy  to  sadness  tnrns : 

Thy  bard  would  amitc— the  prophet  mourns.* 

Mr.  Curran  liad  scarcely  returned  to  Ireland  to  resume  his  public 
duties,  when  it  was  his  fate  to  be  eng^;ed,  while  perfbrming  them, 
in  another  scene,  which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  tbe  melaa- 


ot  Ounlui. — C, 
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c^ly  caUstrophe  in  Jackson's  case.  The  eircumstaaceB  alluded 
to  were  those  which  followed  the  trial  and  cODviction  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone. 

Mr.  Tone  wasoneof  tbe  most  active  promoters  of  the  designs  of 
the  United  Irishmen ;  and,  according  to  the  concurring  testimony 
of  all  his  cotemporarieB,  was  the  ablest  man  who  had  given  hU  . 
siqiport  to  that  cause.  He  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Irish 
bar,  where  his  talents  could  not  have  feiled  to  have  rwsed  him  to 
distdnction  ;  but  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
hope  of  successfully  applying  them  to  cha^nge  the  condition  of  his 
owu  country,  soon  diverted  hia  ardent  mind  from  legal  pursuits, 
and  involved  him  in  that  political  career  which  Bubsequently  occu- 
pied his  life.  In  this  new  field  he,'at  a  very  early  perionl,  bec^ne 
eonspicuona  for  his  zeal  in  sup]iorting  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  t^pointed  him  a  secretary  to  their  committee;  and 
voted  him  a  sum  of  money  as  the  reward  of  bis  exertions.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  plan  of  combining  the 
popular  strength  and  sentiment,  which  was  afterwards  matured  into 
the  Irish  Union.  That  association  existed  smb^  years  before  ila 
object  was  to  effect  a  revolution  ;  but  it  has  already  been  ^own^ 
that,  as  early  as  1791,  Mr.  Tone  recommended  precisely  the  same 
views  which  the  future  leaders  vainly  attempted  to  accomplish.  In 
IT04,  when  Jackson  arrived  in  Ireland  upon  his  secret  mission 
from  the  French  Government,  he  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Tone 
was  one  of  the  persons  the  most  likely  to  approve  and  assist  his 
designs.  He  accordingly  communicated  them  to  him,  and  was  not 
disappointed  in  his  expectation.  Mr.  Tone  so  cordially  embraoed 
the  proposal  of  an  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French,  that,  had  not 
the  urgency  of  his  private  affairs  prevented,  he  would  have  passed 
over  to  France,  in  order  to  confer  in  person  with  the  French 
authorities  upon  the  subject  Some  of  the  discussions  upon  this 
topic  took  place  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  in  the  presence  of 
Cockayne  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  latter  of  whom  was  at 
tliat  IJme  under  sentence  of  confinement  for  the  publication  of  a 
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libaL  Jackwn  baing  Bbortly  after  uTMtod  upon  the  infonnstioa 
of  Cockajoe,  Ur.  Rowan,  who  was  aware  that  the  eridenoe  of  that 
witueae  would  equally  involve  himself,  effected  hie  eecqm,  sod  fled 
to  France.  Mr.  Tone  rMoained.  Whaterer  his  more  private  com- 
mumcatioDB  mi^t  have  been  with  Jackeon,  upon  whoM  fidelity 
be  rdied,  he  coDoeired  that  the  amount  of  Cockayne's  teetimony 
could  convict  him  of  no  higher  aa  offence  than  Buapriaion  ot 
treason.  Coneiderable  ezertiona  were  alio  used  by  hii  jwivate 
fiiendi  to  dJMuadQ  the  fik>vemment  fWtm  a  praaecution ;  and,  in 
oongequenoe,  he  waa  not  ftrreated.  The  evidence  upon  Jackaoa'a 
trial,  however,  having  publicly  shown  that  some  degree  of  treaiOD- 
able  connexion  had  nib«Bted  between  bim  and  Mr.  Tone,  tbe  latter 
wu  advised,  if  he  consulted  his  aafety,  to  withdraw  frwn  Ireland. 
He  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1796,  traBiq>OTted  himself  and 
hie  &mily  to  America.*  Here  be  did  not  remain  many  mcmdia. 
He  tendered  bis  eerrioe*  to  tbe  French  Directory,  and  having  in«t 
with  all  the  encouragement  be  could  denre,  he  procured  a  patasga 
to  Fnmce,  where  he  arrived  in  tbe  b^finning  of  the  yeai  1790. 
He  was  moat  favourably  received,  and  appointed  to  a  oommunon 
in  the  French  army.  His  effijrts  to  persuade  the  Directory  to 
send  an  armament  to  Ireland  have  been  previously  mentiaDed. 
The  first  expedition  having  failed,  a  second  attempt  wis  made  in 
the  autumn  of  1798.  This  was  equally  unsnoceeafiit ;  and  Mr. 
Tone,  who  was  on  board  the  Hoc?te  Frwcb  lin«-of-b«ttle-^p,  one 
of  the  veae^  c<q>tured  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren's  squadron  off  tbe  Irish 
coast,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  English  Qovemment,  and  wm 
brought  to  trial  by  court-martial  in  Dublin,  on  the  lOth  of  Novem- 
ber, 179e.t 


'uboudeJbTtbsMrnuaBrlUihEiuamr.    Mr.  Ten*  ni  <uiaB(    ' 
id  lo  wrn  u  ■  Hllor  in  Ui  ■iijHtr'i  tmrj ;  but,  tfue  muldtnU* 

nport,  1p  TtionM  Dafli't  cIKUdll  ttlUaii  ST  0iutu>i  ■puchw,  W  hM 
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Hr.  Tona  ftppetred  in  court  in  the  dress  of  a  French  officer. 
When  culled  on  for  bis  defence,  be  admitted  the  facte  of  wbich  he 
vriis  accused;*  but  pleaded  (of  course  ineffectually)  his  French 
oommissioQ.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  pi^r  which  he  had 
drawn  up  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  from  the  concluaioa  of 
which  it  was  evident  that  he  had  entertained  no  hope  that  any 
defence  could  avail  him.  "  I  have  little  more  to  say.  Success  is 
all  in  tbis  life ;  and,  unfiiToured  of  her,  virtue  becomes  vicious  in 
tbe  ephemeral  estimatdMi  of  those  wbo  attach  every  merit  to  pros- 
perity. In  tbe  glorious  race  of  patriotism,  I  bave  pursued  the 
pstb  chalked  out  by  Washington  in  America,  and  Kosciusko  in 
Poland.  Like  the  latter,  I  have  liuled  to  emancipate  my  country; 
and,  unlike  them  both,  I  have  forfeited  my  life.  I  have  done  my 
duty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Court  will  do  theirs.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  a  man  wbo  has  thought  and  acted  as  I  have  done, 
should  be  armed  agunst  tbe  fear  of  death.  I  conceive,"  continued 
he,  "  that  I  stand  here  in  the  same  light  with  our  imigrii ;  and, 
if  the  indulgence  lay  within  the  power  of  the  court,  I  would  only 
request  what  French  magnanimity  allowed  to  Charette  and  to  the 
Count  de  Sombreui! — the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  to  be  shot  by  a 
file  of  grenadiers.  This  is  the  only  &vour  I  bave  to  ask ;  and  I 
trust  that  men,  susceptible  of  the  nice  feelings  of  a  soldier's  honour, 
will  not  refuse  the  request.  It  is  not  from  any  personal  feeliog 
that  I  make  tbis  request,  but  from  a  respect  to  tbe  uniform  which 
I  wear,  and  to  tbe  brave  army  in  wbich  I  bave  fought" 

This  final  request  was  not  granted.  It  was  directed  by  the 
Government  tbat  he  should  be  executed  in  the  ordinary  form,  and 
in  tbe  most  public  manner ;  but  tbis  the  prisoner  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  preventing,  by  an  act,  wbich,  in  bis  case,  shows  the  uncertain 
security  of  any  speculative  determinations  respecting  suicide, 
against  the   pressure   of  the   actual   calamity,  or  of  the  many 

•  Vban  MkHl  whii  h*  wsuld  p(ud,  be  tnUlaicd, "  GiUqr ;  ht  I  hns  unr,  dnrlni 
nr  lift,  ilooped  (o  ■  pnnrlcaUen."— O. 
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Other  motives  which  impel  a  man  to  rtuse  fais  hfuid  against  him- 
self. 

Upon  the  evening  before  the  Hoche  sailed  from  Brest,  the  sub- 
ject of  snicide  was  fully  discussed  among  the  Irish,  who  fonned  a 
part  of  tiie  enpedition.  They  felt  confident  of  success,  should  the 
French  troopa  debark  in  safety  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  but  they 
ware  equally  certain,  that,  if  captured  at  sea,  they  would  all  b» 
condemned,  and  executed.  Upon  this  a  question  arose,  whethei 
in  the  latter  event,  they  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  put  to 
death  according  lo  the  sentence  and  forms  of  law.  Mr.  Tone 
maintained  that  they  onght ;  and,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
animation,  delivered  his  decided  opinion,  that,  in  no  point  of  view 
in  which  he  had  ever  considered  suicide,  could  he  liold  it  to  be 
justifiable.  It  is  supposed,'  that,  in  his  own  particular  instance, 
he  did  not  at  this  time  anticipate  an  ignominious  mode  of  death  ; 
but  that  he  expected,  in  case  of  capture  and  condemnation,  to  be 
allowed  the  military  privilege  which  he  afterwards  so  earnestly 
claimed.!  Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  now  committed  the  act 
which  he  had  so  lately  reprobated.  He  was  induced  to  do  so 
either  by  a  natural  impulse  of  personal  pride,  of  which  he  had 
not  previously  eont«mplated  the  powerful  influence,  or  (as  is  con- 
jectured by  those  who  best  knew  him)  out  of  consideration  for 
the  army  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  for  whose  honour,  in 
h. «  estimation,  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great 

Mr.  Tone's  exec«ti<«  was  fised  for  Monday,  the  12th  of  Novem- 


gHlad  by  oat  ar  iba  CO 


br  penoiulsd  to  ■•■I!  hlmgelf  gf  t>i«  oppartunltr. — C     [WiriK  Ti>n*'i  own  Hemoln 
BTtij  lbln(  ibant  him.— M.] 
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W.  At  an  early  hour  upon  that  morning  tiie  sen^nel  who 
watched  in  his  room  having  approached  to  awaten  him,  found 
him  with  his  throat  cut  across,  and  iq)parently  expiring.  A  sur- 
geon was  immediately  called,  who,  on  examining  the  wound,  pro- 
nounced it  not  mortal,  though  extremely  dangerous ;  to  which  Mr. 
Tone  &intly  answered,  "  I  find,  then,  I  am  but  a  bad  anatomist." 
The  wound  was  dressed,  with  the  design  of  prolonging  life  <ill  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  the  time  appointed  f<«  his  execution.  In  the 
interval  a  motitMi  was  made  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  by  Mr. 
Gurran,  on  an  affidavit  of  Ur.  Tone's  father,  stating  that  his  son 
had  been  brought  before  a  bench  of  officers,  calling  itself  a  court- 
martial,  and  bf  them  sentenced  to  death.  "I  do  not  pretend  to 
say,"  observed  Mr.  Cunan,  "  that  Mr.  Tone  is  not  guilty  of  the 
charges  of  which  he  was  accused ;  I  presume  the  officers  were 
honourable  men ;  but  it  is  stated  in  the  affidavit,  as  a  solemn  iact, 
that  Mr.  Tone  had  no  commisMon  under  his  majesty,  and  therefore 
no  court-martial  could  have  c<^izance  of  any  crime  imputed  to 
him,  while  the  court  of  King's  Bench  sat  in  the  capacity  of  the 
great  criminal  court  of  the  land.  In  times  when  war  was  raging, 
when  man  was  opposed  to  man  in  the  field,  courts  martial  might 
be  endured ;  but  every  law  authori^  is  with  me  while  I  stand 
upon  this  sacred  and  immutable  principle  of  the  constdtution — Ihat 
martial  law  and  civil  law  are  ineonipatibU ;  and  that  the  former 
must  cease  with  the  existence  of  the  latter.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  aigning  this  momentous  question.  My  client  must  appear  in 
this  court  Me  it  cast/or  death  tkia  day.  He  may  be  ordered  for 
execution  while  I  address  you.  I  call  on  the  court  to  support  the 
law.  I  move  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  be  directed  to  the  provost- 
marsfaal  of  the  barracks  of  Dublin,  and  Major  Sands  to  bring  up 
the  body  of  Mr.  Tone," 

Chief  Justice.* — "  Have  a  writ  instantly  prepared." 

*  ■  Lord  Kllvud«n.— 0. 
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Hr.  Cnmtt.— "Mf  cliant  may  die  while  tbis  writ  is  pi»- 
paring." 

Chief  Juatic«. — "Mr.  Sheri£^  proceed  to  tlie  buracks,  and 
aoi^uuiit  the  provosMiutrshal  that  a  nrit  is  preparing  to  Buspend 
Mr.  Tone's  execution ;  and  tte  that  he  be  tiot  exeewUd'* 

The  Court  awaited,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  t^tation,  the  return 
of  the  Sheriff. 

Mr.  Sheriff. — "  My  lords,  I  have  been  at  the  barracks,  ia  pursu- 
ance of  your  Qrder.  The  proroat-marshal  says  be  must  obey  Major 
Sands.     Major  Sands  says  h«  must  obey  Lord  Corowallis." 

Mr.  Curran. — "  Mr.  Tone's  iather,  my  lords,  returns,  after  serving 
the  habeas  corpus :  he  says  General  Craig  will  not  obey  it" 

Chief  Justice. — "  Mr.  Sheriff,  take  the  body  of  Tone  into  your 
custody.  Take  the  provost-marsh^  and  Major  Sands  into  custody : 
and  show  the  order  of  this  court  to  Oeneral  Craig." 

Mr.  SheriSI  who  was  understood  to  have  been  refused  admittance 
at  the  barracks,  returns. — "I  have  been  at  the  barracks.  Mr. 
Tone,  having  cut  his  throat  last  night,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
removed.  As  to  the  second  part  of  your  order,  I  could  not  meet 
the  parties." 

A  French  emigrant  surgeon,  whom  General  Craig  had  sent 
along  with  the  Sheriff,  was  sworn. 

Sutgeon. — "  I  was  sent  to  attend  Mr.  Tone  this  morning  at  four 
o'clock.  His  windpipe  was  dirided.  I  took  instant  measures  to 
secure  his  life,  by  cloang  the  wound.  There  is  no  knowing,  for 
four  days,  whether  it  will  be  mortal.  His  head  is  now  kept  in  one 
position.  A  senHnxl  is  over  kim,  to  prevent  ki»  speaking.  His 
removal  would  kill  him." 

Mr.  Curran  applied  for  fiirtber  surgical  aid,  and  for  the  admia- 
sion  of  Mr.  Tone's  friends  to  him.     Refi'.sed. 

Chief  Justice. — "  I^et  a  rule  be  made  for  suspending  the  execu- 
tion of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone ;  and  let  it  be  served  on  the  proper 
person."  • 
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The  prisoner  lingered  until  the  19lli  day  of  November,  when  he 
expired,  after  having  endured  the  most  excruciating  pain;*  and 
with  his  fete  shall  close  the  account  of  the  part  which  Mr.  Curran 
bore  in  the  public  transactions  of  this  calamitous  year. 
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CHAPTER    Xin. 


UEhU  of  Ih*  liflW*tlntInl<m  apmi  H 
Id  bahiir  of  Hcnj— AHuDsd  In  th« 
Oumii  ud  Mr.  Oodwl*. 

Mit.  Cokkan's  history,  during  the  eight  reauuDiog  years  of  hia 
ibrenBic  life,  consists  ahnost  entirely  of  the  causes  of  interest  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  no  longer  in  Parliament  when 
the  question  of  the  Union  was  agitated  and  carried.  This  measure, 
which  he  had  alw ay ^  deprecated  as  ruinous  and  di^jaceful  to  his 
country,  completed  those  feelings  of  political  despondency  to  which 
the  scenes  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  uniform  failure  of  every  strug- 
gle to  avert  them,  had  been  habituating  his  mind.*  With  the 
Union,  which  he  considered  as  "the  extinction  of  the  Irish  name," 
all  his  long  cherished  hopes  for  Ireland  vanished  for  ever.  From 
this  last  shock  to  his  affections  and  hia  pride  he  never  recovered. 
It  was  ever  after  present  to  his  imagination,  casting  a  gloom  over 
all  his  political  speculations,  and  interfering  with  the  repose  of  his 
private  hours.  This  sensibility  to  wb*t  so  many  others  bore  with 
complacency  as  a  mere  national  disaster,  will,  perhaps,  be  ridiculed 
as  affected,  or  doubted  as  incredible;  but  those  who  best  knew 


•T»n  b«rr>r«,  irhUt  in  PBriiiinent.  h«  hid  lliiu  pndiettd  tha  niulU  of  an  nnlDD^— 
"  It  !■  rery  aij  to  conctlTC.  tlM(  Id  cue  of  inch  id  oreiit  th*  Inerltable  tonKqaenca 
would  Ik,  a*  union  tcWi  Qreal  Britain.  And  U  sn;  one  da^nt  to  know  «h>l  that 
vanldbo.  1  will  tell  him:  Itvooidb^tAaemiffraUimqftvtry  man qfamviguencf from 
IrrinnA;  U  vmutd  b»  Vu  parUcipaUon  1/  Bi-UUh  tama  miOumi  BriUeli  trade;  it 
temtld  be  lAt  eaMaeaon  iifVn  IriA  noBit  at  a  ptopU.  We  thoiUd  bucome  a  mreti^keil 
colony,  perkape  leaud  mutt  a  ennipanii  pfjeaie,  «  uu  Jbmterl^  is  eantemplatien, 
and  ginemtd  by  a  few  toB-gatheren  and  AKiaantAi.  unleu  p«t<Mlr  yov  may  addjy- 
temortaenlyeovfieoftrWimtn^teri,vihamtght  bijbund  ntry  »»$tlfn  lltlping  in 
Uutr  eaOan  uitdtr  O*  manger  nflU  BrUUh  Xnlettr.'—K. 
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him  can  attest  the  ^ncerity  and  extent  of  Lis  affliction.  It  was  so 
deep,  that  he  began  seriously  to  meditate  a  final  departure  from 
Ireland.*  At  one  time  he  looked  towards  America,  at  another  to 
the  English  bar;  but  the  better  influence  of  duties  and  old  attach- 
ments prevailed  over  these  suggestions  of  melancholy,  and  he 
remained  to  conclude  his  fortunes  o&  tlie  scene  where  they  had 


CA8I    or   JAMBS    HAPPIK   TAHDT. 

One  of  Mr.  Curran's  speeches,  which  has  been  omitted  in  all 
the  editions  of  the  published  collection,!  was  tbat  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  James  Napper  Tandy.  Mr.  Tandy  had  been  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  early  sociedes  of  United  Irishmen.  In  1T9S,  he 
was  indicted  for  High  Treason,  and  fled  to  tbe  Continent,  where 
he  became  an  officer  in  the  French  service.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  bill  of  general  amnesty, 
which  was  passed  after  the  suppression  of  tbe  rebeUion  of  1796. 
The  other  particulars  of  his  ease  may  be  sufficiently  collected  from 
Mr,  Curran's  statement  The  trial  look  place  in  the  King's  Bench, 
.  before  Lord  Kilwarden  and  the  other  judges  of  that  Court,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  18O0.t 
Mr.  Curran  (for  the  prisoner). — "My  lords,  and  you,  gentlemen 

1i*Te  »  o/UD  fctAodoned  all  hope,  vuf  vfaicb  1  have  b«D  n  ortoD  detennliwd  to  qalt  for 
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of  the  jury,  I  am  in  this  case  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Tandy,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  the  plea- 
sure of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  this  business  on  the  part  of 
die  Crown  to  have  gone  on  first :  the  subject  itself  is  of  a  very 
novel  nature  in  this  country ;  but  cert^nly  it  is  the  right  of  the 
Crown,  and  which  the  gentlemen  have  thought  proper  to  follow, 
to  call  on  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  begin ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  my  duly,  my  lords,  to  sul»nit  to  you,  and  to  explain,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court,  to  yon,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  the 
nature  of  the  question  is  that  you  are  sworn  to  try. 

"An  act  of  pariiament  was  passed  in  this  country,  which  began 
to  be  a  law  on  the  6th  of  October,  1798  ;  on  that  day  it  received 
the  royal  assent  By  that  law  it  is  stated,  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  had  been  guil^  of  acts  of  treason  of  many  different  kinds : 
and  it  enacted,  that  he  should  stand  attainted  of  high  treason 
except  he  should,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  following, 
surrender  himself  to  one  of  the  Judges  of  this  Court,  or  to  oae  of 
his  Majesty's  jnsticeB  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
amenable  to  that  law,  ttonx  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  fled,  in 
order  to  abide  his  trial  for  any  crime  that  might  be  alleged  against 
him. 

"It  was  a  law  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  absolutely  pro- 
noundng  any  judgment  whatsoever  against  him,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compiling  him  to  come  in  and  take  his  trial :  and  nothing 
can  show  more  strongly  that  that  act  of  Parliament  has  not  estab- 
lished anything  touching  the  foct  of  the  prisoner's  guilt;  because 
it  would  be  absurd,  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  to  pronounce  that 
he  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  then  call  upon  him  to  come  in 
and  abide  his  trial :  and  the  title  of  the  act  speaks  that  it  is  an 
act  not  pronouncing  Beatence  against  the  prisoner,  but  that  it  is 
an  act  in  order  to  compel  him  to  come  forward. 
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"This  act  cieates  a  Parliamentary  attainder,  not  founded  on  tlie 
establishment  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  of  treason,  but  on  bis  contu- 
madous  avoidance  of  trial,  by  standing  out  against  a  trial  by  law. 
I  make  this  obsenration  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  order 
that  you  may,  in  the  first  instance,  dischaige  from  your  minds  any 
actual  belief  ot  any  criminality  in  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  that 
Ibr  tiro  reasons — first,  because  a  well-founded  conviction  of  his 
gailt,  on  the  authority  of  this  statute,  might  have  some  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner;  but  for 
ft  more  material  reason  I  wish  to  put  it  from  your  minds,  because 
his  guilt  or  innocence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  you  are 

"  Gentlemen,  the  issue  you  are  called  to  try  is  not  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoner;  it  is  therefore  necessary  you  should 
understand  exactly  what  it  is.  The  prisoner  was  called  on  to  show 
cause  why  be  should  not  sufl'er  death,  pursuant  to  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  statute ;  and  be  has  put  in  a  plea,  in  which  he  states, 
that  before  the  time  for  surrender  had  expired,  namely,  on  the 
24lh  of  November,  1798,  seven  days  before  the  day  that  he  had 
for  surrendering  bad  expired,  he  was,  by  the  order  of  his  Majesty, 
arrested,  and  made  a  prisoner  in  the  town  of  Hamburgh;  and  thai 
in  consequence  of  such  arrest,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
surrender  himself  and  become  amenable  to  justice  within  the  time 
prescribed :  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown  have  rested  the  case  on 
the  denial,  in  point  of  feet,  of  this  allegation ;  and,  therefore,  the 
question,  that  you  are  to  try  is  simplified  to  this — '  I  was  arrested,' 
says  the  prisoner,  'whereby  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  sur- 
render'—to  which  the  counsel  for  the  crown  reply,  'You  have  not 
been  arrested  at  the  time  alleged  by  you,  whereby  it  became  impos- 
sible for  you  to  surrender.'  This  I  conceive  to  be  tbe  issue,  in 
point  of  fa«t,  joined  between  the  parties,  and  on  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  explain  the  evidence  that  will  be  ofi'ered. 

"Mr.  Tandy  is  a  subject  of  this  country,  and  had  never  been  in 
it  from  the  time  this  act  of  parliament  passed;  until  he  was  brought 
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erf  him  or  speak  of  Mm  but  with  reverence.  I  feel  that  reverence" 
for  him ;  and  I  deem  of  him  and  conceive  him  to  be  a  constella- 
tion of  all  virtue— compared  with  whose  radiance  the  Ursamajor 
twinkles  onlj  as  the  glow-worm.  And,  gentlemen,  what  was  the 
result  of  the  esercise  of  this  combination  of  wisdom  ?  That  James 
KapperTandyought  not  tobegot  ridof  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
felt  an  honeet  and  a  proper  indignation,  that  a  little  community 
like  Hamburgh  should  embezzle  that  carcase  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  a  mild  and  mercifiil  Government:  they  felt  a  proper 
indignation  that  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  under  the  present 
sublime  system,  should  defraud  the  mercy  of  the  Government  of 
the  blood  of  the  prisoner,  or  cheat  the  gibbet  of  his  bones,  or 
deprive  the  good  and  loyal  ravens  of  this  country  of  his  flesh — 
and  accordingly  by  an  order  issued  to  these  miserable  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Hamburgh,  who  were  made  to  feel  that  common 
honesty  and  common  humanity  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  strength 
not  to  be  reasted ;  they  were  obliged  to  break  the  ties  of  justice 
and  hospitality — to  trample  on  the  privileges  that  eveiy  stranger 
claims;  they  were  obliged  to  suffer  the  prisoner  to  be  trampled 
on,  and  meanly,  and  cruelly,  and  pitiably  to  give  up  this  unfor- 
tunate man  to  the  disposal  of  those  who  could  demand  him  at 
such  a  price. 

"  If  a  surrender,  in  (act,  had  been  necessary  on  die  part  of  the 
prisoner,  certainly  a  very  material  object  was  achieved  by  arrest- 
ing him:  because  they  thereby  made  it  impos^ble  for  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  They  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  surrender,  if  tb«  reflection  of  his  mind 
led  him  to  it  If  a  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  'his  &mily  led  him  ' 
to  a  wish,  or  to  an  intention,  of  avuling  himself  of  the  remainini; 
lime  he  had  to  surrender,  they  were  determined  he  should  not 
take  advantage  of  it.  He  had  been  gtijlty  of  what  the  law  doems 
a  crime,  that  is,  of  flying  from  justice,  though  it  does  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  working  a  corruption  of  blood :  but  by  this  act  of 
power — by  this  act  of  tyrannic  force,  he  wa»  prevented  from  doing 
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that  whicli  eveiy  court  of  justice  must  intend  he  was  willing  to 
do :  which  the  law  intends  he  would  have  done — which  the  law 
gave  him  time  to  do — which  the  law  supposes  he  might  have  done 
the  last  hour,  as  well  as  the  first.  He  was  on  his  passage  to  this 
countiy ;  that  woiild  not  have  taken  up  a  third  part  of  the  time 
that  had  now  elapsed — but  by  seizing  on  him  in  the  manim^  he 
was  arrested,  it  became  impoMible  for  him  to  surrender  himself, 
or  become  amenable  to  justice. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  prisoner,  when  he  was  arrested,  was  treated 
in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  act  that 
might  have  been  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  surrender.  He 
was  confined  in  a  dungeon,  little  laiger  than  a  grave — he  was 
loaded  with  irons — he  was  chained  by  an  iron  that  communicated 
from  his  arm  to  his  leg;  and  that  so  short,  as  to  grind  into  his 
flesh.  In  such  a  state  of  restriction  did  he  remain  for  fifteen  days ; 
in  such  a  ntuation  did  he  lie  in  a  common  vault;  feod  was  cut 
into  shapeless  lumps,  and  flung  to  him  by  his  filthy  attendanta  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  been  a  beast ;  he  had  no  bed 
to  lie  on ;  not  even  straw  to  coil  himself  Up  in,  if  be  could  hare 
slept.  In  that  situation  he  remained  in  a  foreign  country  for 
flf^en  days  of  his  long  imprisonment ;  and  he  is  now  called  to  show 
good  cause  why  he  should  not  suffer  death,  because  he  did  not 
surrender  himself  and  become  amenable  to  the  law.  He  was 
'debarred  all  communication  whatsoever ;  if  he  attempted  to  speak 
to  the  sentinels  that  guarded  him,  tbey  couid  not  understand  him : 
he  did  make  such  kind  of  indications  of  his  misery  and  his  suffer- 
ings as  could  be  conveyed  by  signs,  but  he  made  them  in  vain ;  and 
he  is  now  called 'on  to  show  good  cause  wherefore  he  did  codUi- 
maciously  and  traitorously  refuse  to  surrender  himself  and  become 
amenable  to  the  law, 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  I  am  stating  facts  that  happened  in  a 
for^gn  country ;  will  you  expect  that  I  should  produce  witnesses 
to  lay  those  abominable  offences  before  you  in  evidence  t  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  procure  witnessw; 
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be  was  not  of  importance  enough  to  call  on  the  armed  civilization 
of  Europe,  or  on  the  armed  barbarity  of  Europe,  to  compel  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  where  he  was  imprisoned  to  attend  at  the 
bar  of  this  court  to  give  evidence  for  the  preservation  of  his  life; 
but  though  Bucb  interposal  could  not  be  obtained  to  preserve  hit- 
life,  it  could  be  procured  for  the  purposes  of  blood. 

"  And  tbie  is  one  reason  why  the  rights  of  neutral  states  should 
be  respected :  because,  if  an  individual,  claiming  those  privileges, 
be  torn  from  tbat  sanctuary,  he  comes  without  the  benefit-  of  the 
testimony  of  those  that  could  save  his  life.  It  is  a  maxim  of  law, 
that  no  man  shall  lose  any  thing,  much  lees  his  life,  by  the  non- 
performance of  a  condition,  if  that  non-performance  bad  arisen  by 
the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  party  who  is  to  avail  himself  of  the  con- 
dition ;  that  tbe  impossiblity  so  imposed  sbatl  be  an  excuse  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  condition :  that  is  the  defence  the  prisoner 
reliea  upon  here.  'Why  did  you  not  surrender,  and  become 
amenable  to  justice t  Because  I  was  in  chains,' — 'Why  did  you 
not  come  over  to  Ireland !  Because  I  was  a  prisoner  in  a  grave  in 
the  town  of  Hambui^b.'  '  Why  did  you  not  do  something  tuita- 
mount  to  a  surrender  ?  Because  1  was  unpractised  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  strangers,  who  could  not  be  my  protectors,  because 
they  were  also  my  fellow-sufferers,' 

"  But  he  may  push  this  reasoning  much  farther :  the  atatnte 
was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  him  amenable.  When 
the  crown  seized  him  at  Hambut^h,  it  thereby  made  him  amen- 
able, and  so  satisfied  the '  law.  It  could  not  seize  him  for  execu- 
tion as  an  attainted  person,  for  the  time  had  not  arrived  at  which 
the  attainder  could  attach.  The  King,  therefore,  seized  him  as  a 
man  liable  to  be  tried,  and  yet  he  calls  upon  him  to  suffer  death, 
because  he  did  not  make  himself  amenable  by  voluntary  sur- 
render ;  tbat  is,  because  he  did  not  do  that  which  the  King  was 
pleased  to  do  for  bim,  by  a  seizure  which  made  it  at  once  unneces- 
sary and  impossible  for  him  to  do  by  any  voluntary  act. 
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"Such  is  tlie  barbaritj  and  Folly  that  must  erer  arise,  Amu 
force  and  power  assume  the  functions  of  reason  and  juadce. 

"  Ab  to  his  intention  after  the  arrest,  it  is  clearly  out  of  the 
questdoQ.  The  idea  of  intentioa  is  not  applicable  to  an  impossible 
.  act  To  ^ve  existence  to  iuteation,  the  act  must  be  possible,  and 
the  i^nt  must  be  free.  Gentlemen,  this,  and  this  only,  is  the 
subject  on  which  you  are  to  give  a  verdict  I  do  think  it  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  gentleman  who  has  come  over  to  this 
oouDtry,  to  give  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  the  benefit  of  his  evi- 
ideooe ;  do  piocees  could  have  compelled  him :  the  iubabitants  of 
foreign  countries  are  beyond  the  reach  of  process  to  bring  wit- 
nesses to  give  evidence.  But  we  have  a  witness,  and  that  of  the 
highest  respectability,  who  was  himself  at  Hamburgh  at  the  time 
Mr.  Tandy  was  arrested,  in  an  official  situation.  We  will  call  Sir 
James  Crawford,  who  was  then  the  King's  representative  in  the 
town  of  Harabuigh.  We  will  show  you,  by  his  evidence,  the 
bets  that  I  have  stated;  that  before  the  time  allowed  to  the  pri- 
soner to  surrender  had  elapsed.  Sir  James  Crawford  did  in  his 
official  situaUon,  and  by  orders  from  his  own  Government,  cause 
the  person  of  Hr.  Tandy  to  be  arrested  in  Hamburgh.  Far  am 
I  from  snqiecting,  or  insinuating  agunst  Sir  James  Crawford,  that 
any  of  the  cruelties  that  were  practised  on  that  abused  and  help- 
less community,  or  on  my  abused  client,  were  committed  at  his 
instance  or  personal  sanction ;  certain  am  I  that  no  such  fiict 
oould  be  possible. 

"  I  told  you  before,  gentlemen,  that  the  principal  que^on  you 
had  to  try  was,  the  &ct  on  which  the  parties  had  joined  issue  : 
the  force  and  arrest  alleged  by  the  pristmer ;  and  the  denial  of 
that  force  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  There  is  tne  conudera- 
tion,  tiiat  I  think  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to.  What  you 
may  think  of  the  probable  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  is  not 
within  the  qnestion  that  you  are  to  decide ;  but  if  you  should  have 
any  opinion  of  that  sort,  the  verdict  given  in  favour  of  the  prisoner 
can  be  no  preclusion  to  public  justice,  if  afler  your  v«'dtOt  tbey 
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still  call  for  his  lif«;  the  utmost  Uiat  can  follow  from  a  verdict  tn 
his  javour  will  be,  that  he  will  be  considered  as  a  person  who  has 
surrendered  to  justice,  and  must  abide  his  trial  for  any  crime  that 
may  be  charged  against  him.  There  are  varioits  ways  of  getdng 
rid  of  him,  if  it  is  necesaary  to  the  repose  of  the  world  that  be 
should  die. 

"  I  have  said,  if  he  has  committed  any  crime,  he  is  amenable  to 
justice,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  law :  he  may  be  proceeded  against 
before  a  jury,  en  he  may  be  proceeded  against  in  another  and 
nore  summary  manner ;  it  may  so  happen  that  you  may  not  be 
^led  upon  to  dispose  finally  of  his  life  or  of  hia  character. 

"  Whatever  verdict  a  jury  can  pronounce  upon  him  can  be  of 
no  final  araiL  There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  a  jury  was  the 
shield  of  liberty  and  life :  there  was  a  time,  when  I  never  rose  to 
address  it  without  a  certain  sentiment  of  confidence  and  pride  ; 
but  that  time  is  past  I  have  no  heart  now  to  make  any  appetd 
to  your  indignation,  your  justice,  or  your  humanity.  I  mni  under 
the  consciousness  that  you  are  nothing.  With  us,  the  trial  by 
jury  has  gives  plade  to  shorter,  and,  no  doubt,  b^tt^r  modes  of 
dispodng  of  life.  Even  in  the  dster  nation,  a  verdict  can  merely 
prevent  the  duty  of  the  hangman ;  but  it  never  can  purge  the 
stiun  which  the  first  malignity  of  accusation,  however  folsified  by 
proof|  stamps  indelibly  on  the  character  of  an  'acquitted  felon.' 
To  speak  proudly  of  it  to  you  would  be  a  cruel  mockery  of  your 
condition ;  but  let  me  be  at  least  a  supplicant  with  you  for  its 
memory.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  by  a  vile  instrumentality,  cast 
any  disgrace  upon  its  memory. 

"  I  know  you  are  called  out  today  to  fill  up  the  ceremonial  of 
a  gaudy  pageant,  and  that  to-morrow  you  will  be  flung  back  again 
among  the  unused  and  useless  lumber  of  the  constitution :  but, 
trust  me,  the  good  old  trial  by  jury  will  come  round  again ;  trust 
me,  gentlemen,  in  the  revolutiou  of  the  great  wheel  of  human 
affairs,  though  it  is  now  at  the  bottom,  it  wiU  reasceud  to  the 
station  it  has  lost,  and  once  more  assume  its  former  dignity  and 
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blood  that  miiBt  stamp  the  character  of  folly  and  barbarity  upon 
this  already  disgraced  and  degraded  country."* 

[A  trial  of  great  local  interest,  in  which  Mr.  Curran  was  engaged, 
came  off  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  Cork,  on  Apiil  13th,  1801,  when 
Sir  Henry  Hayes  was  capitally  indicted  for  the  abduction  of  Miss 
Pike.  The  facts  were  these;  Hayes  was  son  of  the  Alderman  of 
Cork,  and  bad  ran  through  a  laige  property.  He  was  &shionable 
and  eipettsive  in  his  habits.  A  widower,  with  several  children,  he 
determined  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  marriage.  Samuel  Pike,  a 
Quaker,  was  a  banker  in  Cork,  on  whose  death,  Mary  Pike,  his 
daughter,  became  possessed  of  £20,000.  She  was  21  years  of  age, 
in  weak  health,  and  when  the  cause  for  action  took  place,  was  liv- 
ing with  her  relation,  Mr.  Cooper  Penrose,  at  his  beautiful  seat 
called  Wood  Hill,  on  ihe  Glanmire  road,  near  Cork.  On  Sunday, 
July  a,  1797,  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  who  was  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Penrose,  rode  over  to  Wood  Hill,  was  shown  round  the  demesne,  and 
finally,  in  the  full  spirit  of  hospitality,  was  asked  to  remain  and 
dine.  At  table,  he  first  saw  Miss  Pike,  but  had  no  conversation 
with  her  as  she  sat  at  a  side  table,  with  Mr.  Penrose's  daughters. 

Hayes  returned  to  Cork,  and  having  ascertained  that  Miss  Pike's 
mother  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Gibbings,  wrote  to  him  on  some  trifling 
pretence,  obtained  a  reply,  and  then,  closely  imitating  the  handwrit- 
ing, sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Penrose,  intimating  that  Mrs.  Pike  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  wished  to  see  her  daughter,  and  to  command  dis- 
patch as  she  was  npt  expected  to  live  many  hours.  This  missive 
reached  Mr.  Penrose  after  midnight,  on  July  22nd,  1 797,  and  Miss 
Pike,  accompanied  by  Miss  Penrose  and  another  relative,  set  off  in 
Mr.  Penrose's  carriage.  The  night  was  tempestuous  and  dark. 
The  carriage  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  it  was  stopped 
by  a  body  of  armed  men.  Miss  Kke  was  identified  by  a  muffled 
man,  placed  in  another  carriage  with  a  lady,  and  driven  off,  sur- 

*  Thejnrr  foqnd  ■  nrdiot  tor  the  prliaur.    H*  ■«  ■Remrdi  pumllled  la  rMII* 
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called  no  witoesses,  his  counsel  proaaing  for  an  acquittal  in  law, 
JTom  the  insuffidency  of  evidence  under  the  statute  of  abduction. 
Cumra  replied.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,"  with  a 
recommendation  ta  mercy.  The  point  of  law  rmsed  by  Sir  Henry's 
oouiuei  was  referred  to  the  twelve  judges  and  decided  against  him. 
tbo  capital  punishment  was  not  inflicted,  being  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  In  a  few  years,  a  iull  pardon  was  granted. 
Haj'eB  returned  to  Cork,  and  died  over  twenty  years  after  the 
trial.*] 

The  nest  of  Mr.  Curran's  profesNonal  efforts  which  shall  be 
noticed  was  that  in  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Hevey,  who  brou^t  an 
action  fbr  false  imprisonment  ag^nst  Charles  Henry  Sirr,  town- 
major  of  Dublin,  f  This,  though  a  private  case,  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  public  events  in  which  the  preceding  state 
trials  originated.  It  also  resembles  them  in  the  examples  of  suffer- 
ing and  depravity  which  it  exhibits,  it  presents  a  picture  of  a  race 
of  beings,  the  greatest  scourge  of  an  agitated  country — political 
middle-men,  who,  conscious  that  the  restoration  of  tranquilti^ 
must  throw  them  out  of  employment  and  plunder,  feel  an  interest 
in  aggravating  the  public  disorders  by  every  art  of  violence  and 
persecution,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  proving  their  zeal,  can 
prolong  the  necessity  of  their  office.     Of  this  office  and  its  detest- 

Slr  Bmrj  Wuni-air  Hcnrf  klwd 


pspalaoc,  wbo  gnitlr  idmlrtd  Miii,uJI«l  sat  "God  bltisjau,  Hr.  Carrul  Ihopefwill 
*in  IhcdKirl"    OurraD,  vbo niii iifabwt  ttarlr  fsror^lt, utwtmflf  Ida,  jou'U  hHcUw 

lure  hwrd,  at  hii  hiTlDg  been  bu((d  la  tbc  rebiUlDO  ol  tnS.— H. 

tUir  Ulb,  IBOS.— 0.    [Dm  Mil  tuk  pUM  bcKiro  Lord  Kllnidw  ud  ■  ipeiU 
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think  that  your  journey  to  the  other  world  will  be  performed  on 
horaeback.'  Hevey  was  accordingly  tranemitted  to  Kilkenny,  tried 
by  a  court-martia],  and  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  a  person 
under  eenteDoe  of  death,  who  bad  been  allured  by  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  to  any  ram  who  would  come  forward  and  give 
Any  evidence  against  the  traitor  Hevey.  Lord .  Corawallis  read 
the  transmiss  of  Hevey'a  condemnation — his  heart  recoiled  &om 
the  detiul  of  stupidity  and  barbarity.  He  dashed  bis  pen  across 
the  odiouB  record,  and  ordered  that  Hevey  should  be  forthwith 
liberated.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  the  plaintiff  met  Major  Sandys, 
and  demanded  bis  niare ; — '  Ungrateful  viUain,'  (says  the  M^or) 
'  is  this  the  gratitude  you  show  to  his  Majesty  and  to  me,  for  our 
olemency  to  you — you  ^an't  get  posseSHon  (^  the  beast'  Hevey 
brought  an  action  for  the  mare ;  the  Major,  not  choosing  to  come 
into  court  and  suggest  the  probable  success  of  a  tbotisand  actions, 
restored  the  properly. 

"  Three  years,"  continued  Mr.  Gurrao,  "  hod  elapsed  since  the 
deliverance  of  my  chent;  the  public  atmosphere  had  cleared  ;  the 
private  destiny  of  Hevey  seemed  to  have  brightened,  but  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  had  not  been  appeased.  On  the  8th  of  last  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Hevey  was  sitting  in  a  public  coffee-house ;  Major 
Sirr  was  there ;  Mr.  Hevey  was  informed  that  Major  Sirr  had  at 
that  moment  said,  that  he  (Hevey)  ou^t  to  have  been  hanged. 
The  pluntiff  was  fired  at  the  charge ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sirr, 
and  asked  if  he  had  dared  to  say  bo  !  Sirr  declared  that  he  had, 
and  had  said  truly.  Hevey  answered,  that  he  was  a  slanderot» 
scoundrel.  At  that  instant  Sirr  rushed  upon  him,  and,  assisted  l^ 
three  or  four  of  his  satellites,  who  attended  him  in  di^^ise,  secur 
red  him  and  sent  him  to  the  Castle  guard,  desiring  that  a  receipt 
might  be  given  for  the  villain.  He  was  sent  thither.  The  t^cer 
of  the  guard  chanced  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  lately  arrived  in 
Ireland — he  said  to  the  bailifln, '  If  this  was  in  En^and,  I  should 
think  this  gentleman  entitled  to  bail,  but  I  don't  know  the  laws  of 
this  country ;  however  I  think  you  had  better  loosen  those  irons 
on  his  wrists,  or  they  may  kill  him.' 
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"bbjor  SiiT,  the  defendant^  bood  arrired,  went  into  his  office, 
and  returoed  with  an  order  which  be  had  written,  and  bj  virtue  of 
which  Mr.  Hevey  was  conveyed  to  the  custody  of  his  old  friend 
and  gaoler.  Major  Sandys.  Here  he  was  flung  into  a  room  of 
about  thirteen  feet  by  twelve;  it  was  called  the  hospital  of  the 
[MTivost ;  it  was  occupied  by  six  beds,  in  which  were  to  lie  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miseral'e  wretches,  sometf  them  Binbing  under  contS'- 
giouB  dtsorders.  Here  he  paseed  the  first  night  without  bed  or 
food.  The  next  morning  his  humane  keeper,  the  Major,  speared. 
The  plaintiff  demanded  why  he  was  eo  imprisoned,  complained  of 
hunger,  and  asked  for  the  gaol  allowance  t  Major  Sandys  replied 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  which  he  concluded  by  saying,  '  your 
crime  is  your  insolence  to  Major  Sirr ;  however,  he  disdains  to 
trample  on  you ;  you  may  appease  him  by  proper  and  contrite 
submission ;  but  unless  yon  do  so  you  shall  rot  where  you  are.  I 
tell  you  this,  that  if  Government  will  not  protect  us,  by  God,  we 
will  not  protect  them.  You  will  probably  (for  I  know  your  inso- 
lent and  ungrateful  hardiness)  attempt  to  get  out  by  an  habeas 
corpus,  but  in  that  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken,  as  such  a  ras- 
cal deserves.'  Hevey  was  insolent  enough  to  issue  a  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  a  return  was  made  on  it,  '  that  Hevey  was  in  custody 
under  a  warrant  from  General  Craig,  on  a  charge  of  treason.'  That 
this  return  was  a  gross  falsehood,  fabricated  by  Sirr,  1  am  instructed 
to  assert.  The  judge,  before  whom  this  return  was  brought,  Mt  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  liberate  the  unhappy  prisoner ;  and  thus, 
by  a  most  inhuman  and  malicious  lie,  my  client  was  again  reman- 
ded to  the  horrid  mansion  of  pestilence  and  &mine.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Hevey,  finding  that  nothing  else  remained,  signed  a  Bubmission 
dictated  by  Sandys,  was  enlarged  from  confinement,  and  brought 
the  present  action." 

The  for^;oing  is  a  very  curtailed  sketch  of  the  particulars  of 
this  case ;  those  who  partake  of  the  prevailing  taste  for  strong 
emotions  are  referred  to  the  entire  report,  where  they  will  find  in 
every  line  abundant  sources  of  additional  excitement. 

Of  the  style  in  which  the  advocate  commented  upon  these 
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extraordiiiaiy  fa<.'^  the  foUowing  is  Among    the  most  Btriking 
exaniplea : 

Adverting  to  the  ignorance  in  which  England  was  kept  regard- 
ing the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
Bending  her  one  authenticated  example,  Mr.  Curran  goes  on — "  I 
cannot  also  but  observe  to  you,  that  the  real  state  of  one  country 
is  more  forcibly  impressed  on  the  attention  of  another  by  a  verdict 
on  such  a  subject  as  this,  than  it  could  be  by  any  general  descrip- 
tion. When  you  endeavour  to  cMivey  an  idea  of.  a  great  number 
of  barbarians  practising  a  great  variety  of  cruelties  upon  an  incal- 
culable number  of  sufferers,  nodiing  defined  or  specific  finds  its  way 
to  the  heart ;  nor  is  any  sentinierit  excited,  save  that  of  a  general,  ■ 
erratic,  unappropiated  commiseration.  If,  for  instance,  you  wished 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  English  matron  the  horrors  of  that 
ireful  period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  ever 
to  be  lamented  Abercromby,*  our  poor  people  were  surrendered  to 
the  licentioQs  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  by  the  authority  of  the 
State — you  would  vainly  endeavour  to  give  her  a  general  picture 
of  luet,  and  rapine,  and  murder,  and  conflagration.  By  endea- 
vouring to  comprehend  every  thing,  you  would  convey  nothing. 
When  the  father  of  poetry  wishes  to  pourtray  the  movements  of 
contending  arraios  and  an  embattled  field,  he  exemplifies  only,  he 
does  not  describe — he  does  not  venture  to  describe  the  perplexed 
and  promiscuous  conflicts  of  adverse  hosts,  but  by  the  acts  and 
fetes  of  a  few  individunls  he  convoys  a  notion  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  fight  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  So  should  your  story  to 
her  keep  clear  of  generalities;  instead  of  exhibiting  the  picture  of 
an  entire  province,  select  a  single  object,  and  even  in  that  single 
object  do  not  release  the  imagination  of  your  hearer  from  its  task, 
by  ^ving  more  than  an  outline.  Take  a  cottage — place  the 
aflrighled  mother  of  her  orphan  daughters  at  the  door,  the  pale- 
ness of  death  in  her  &ce,  and  more  than  its  agonies  in  her  heart — 
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her  aching  hean,  her  aozioua  ear  etruggliiig  tiirough  the  mist  of 
closing  day  to  catch  the  approaches  of  desolation  and  dishonour. 
The  ruffian  gang  Brrives — the  feast  of  plunder  begins — the  cup  of 
madness  kindles  in  its  circulation — the  wanderii^  fauces  of  th« 
ravisher  become  concentrated  upon  the  ehrinldng  and  devot«d 
victim  :  you  need  not  dilate — you  need  not  expatiate — the  unpol- 
luted mother,  to  wliom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror,  beseeches  you 
not  to  proceed ;  she  presses  her  child  to  her  heart — she  drowiu 
it  in  her  tears — her  fJEUicy  catches  more  than  an  angel's  tongue 
could  desimbe ;  at  a  single  view  she  takes  in  the  whole  miserable 
Bucoesflion  of  forc«,  of  profiwwition,  of  despair,  of  death.  So  it  is  in 
the  question  before  us.  If  any  man  shall  hear  of  this  day's  trans- 
action, he  cannot  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  have  been 
confined  to  a  single  character  like  those  now  brought  before  you. 
Ko,  gentlemen,  &r  from  it — he  will  have  too  much  common  sense 
not  to  know,  that  outrages  like  theee  are  never  solitary ;  that 
where  the  public  calamity  generates  imps  like  these,  their  number 
is  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  their  fury  as  insatiable  as  its 
waves." 

The  juiy  awarded  Mr.  Hevey  £150  danu^es:*  out  of  Ireland 
this  verdict  excited  some  surprise  and  iodignatjon,  feelings  whidi 
suffidently  corroborate  Mr.  Ourran's  assertion,  that  the  internal  con- 
dition of  his  country  was  but  little  known  in  the  wster  Mngdom. 
A  story  of  such  complicated  sufferings  and  indignities  would  have 
'  found  a&r  difierent  reception  from  an  Ei^lish  jury — but  the  plain- 
tiff in  Uiis  action  was  a  person  to  whom,  in  Ireland,  it  would  have 
been  deemed  disloyal  to  have  granted  a  just  remuneration.  Hevey 
.  was  suspected  of  disaffection  in  1198,  and  the  men  who  were  thus 
regardless  of  his  appeal  to  their  sympathy,  were  avenging  the 
popular  escesses  of  that  year.  , 

In  the  coarse  of  Ur.  Curran's  observations  upon  the  persecution 
of  his  client  in  this  case,  he  took  an  occasion  of  introducing  a  happy 

*  Plimkct  TU  CDnDiet  for  Hsjsr  Bin-.  DiiplM  tti«  tUToarible  Terdlct,  HsTey  wu 
rulJiAd.  TbA  lonf  imprliDOicait  mtde  him  bankrupt.  Porenj  ud  Krrowbroki  hb 
mind  (Hid  DstU),  ud  he  died  b  pnapw  lunitie  Umctl;  ttUt.—U. 
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and  well-merited  compliment  to  a  friend  and  a  man  of  genius. 
"  No  country  "  (said  he)  "  governed  by  any  settled  laws,  or  treated 
with  common  humanity,  could  furnish  any  occurrences  of  such 
unparalleled  atrocity ;  and  if  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  or  of 
the  Simple  Story,*  were  to  read  the  tale  of  this  man's  sufferings,  it 
might,  I  think,  humble  the  vanity  of  their  talents  (if  they  are  not 
too  proud  to  be  vain)  when  they  saw  how  much  more  fruitfiil  a 
source  of  incident  could  be  fouud  in  the  infernal  workings  of  the 
heart  of  a  malignant  slave,  than  in  the  richest  copiousness  of  the 
most  fertile  and  creative  imagination." 

Among  his  EngUsh  friends,  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams  was 
the  one  to  whom  Mr.  Curran,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his' 
life,  was  the  most  attached,  and  in  whose  society  he  most  delighted. 
However  be  may  have  dissented  from  some  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
speculative  opinions,  he  always  considered  him  as  a  man  of  the 
most  decidedly  original  genius  of  his  time,  and  uniformly  discoun- 
tenanced the  vulgar  clamour  with  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  assiul 
him.  There  are  many  who  well  remember  his  fervour  and  elo- 
quence upon  this  topic,  the  tears  which  he  so  frequently  excited 
by  his  glowing  descriptions  of  the  private  excellencies  of  his  friend, 
and  of  the  manly,  philosophic  equanimity  by  which  he  triumphed 
over  every  accident  of  fortune.  Mr.  Gunman's  affection  and  respect 
were  not  unretumed — Mr.  Godwin  attended  him  in  his  last  illness, 
watched  over  him  till  he  expired,  accompanied  him  to  his  grave, 
and  has  since  his  death  omitted  no  occasion,  in  pubho  or  private, 
of  honouring  his  riiemory-f 


t  HM  itork,  lUndcflUt.  ii  dedicated  Mill*  oomarf  or  Mr.  Oumn,  "the  tidcHiu 
trlend  be  eTer  hid,"  ■  trlbnle  of  fenerou  ud  dWnltmted  regird,  o(  wUeb  Uie  moUf m 
ve  MboTe  tl[  HiiipldDi]. — 0-  [Gedwlo,  wha  the  b^i  jeHFS  7Dupger  tfavi  Oorraii,  •arrLTsd 
btm,  nal  depurUng  Uib  life  anlll  1S8S.  Al  tbe  lime  wbeo  OnVtu  eempllmenled  Oodwln, 
In  hli^ipeech  fSrHev*/,  the  QOTellitiVba  wuon  ■  Tliltsl  lb«  Prior)>,  ne  Id  Ooort.  On 
retaming,  CiuTin,  wbo  eipecHd  el  leut  sword  or  tvo  or  icknawledgiiitDt,  uid  reeelred 
DDDC,  uked  OodwiD  what  he  Ihonght  or  liie  trial  >  "  Oh,"  lald  OodalD,  "  I  bid  fSigot- 
ten,  I  am  glad  thai  I  beard  jeu,  aa  I  bare  now  tomt  idea  of  your  raanner."  TIm  rary 
laM  not*  written  ty  Oama  wa(  an  ln*ltation  to  Cbarlei  Fhlllipi  to  meet  Oedwla  at 
dinner."-*.] 

15 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

■Ir.  Oomn  tMIi  Parte— Latter  to  big  ion— IngnrrHlloD  of  I%»— Dctuuc  oi 
Volli  of  I^rd  KUvu-den— labmu]'  of  Mr.  Bobcrt  IrniDetl  Id  H r.  Oamo'i 
lu  ctoai«|ueD«a— Letter  from  Mr.  Kometi  toHr.  Cutru— Letter  rrom  lhe> 


THid  year  (1802)  Mr.  Curran,  taking  advantage  of  tlie  short 
peace,  revisited  Praace.  Uis  journey  thither  now  was  undertaken 
with  views  and  anticipations  very  different  from  those  which  bad 
formerly  attracted  his  steps  towards  that  country.  He  had  this 
tftne  little  hope  of  any  gratification;  he  went  from  an  impulse  of 
melancholy  curiosity,  to  witness  the  extent  of  his  own  disappoint- 
ments, and  to  ascertain  in  person  whether  anything  worth  saving, 
in  morals  and  institutions,  had  escaped  the  general  wreck ;  for  he 
was  among  those  whose  general  attachment  to  freedom  bad' in- 
duced them  to  bail  with  joy  the  first  prospects  which  tlie  revoln- 
tjon  seemed  to  open  upon  Prance.  EQs  own  early  admiration  of 
tlie  literary  and  social  genius  of  her  people  had  made  him  watch, 
with  the  liveliest  int«rest,  the  prepress  of  their  stru^Ies,  until 
they  assumed  a  character  which  no  honourable  mind  could  con- 
template without  anguish  and  horror. 

To  Mr.  Curran,  too,  every  painful  reflection  upon  the  destiny 
of  France  was  embittered  from  its  connexion  with  a  subject  ho 
much  nearer  to  his  heart,  the  fete  of  Ireland:  for  to  whatever 
cause  the  late  rebellion  might  be  attributed,  whether  to  an 
untimely  and  intemperate  spirit  of  innovation  in  the  people,  or  to 
an  equally  violent  spirit  of  coercion  in  the  state,  it  was  in  the 
influence  of  the  Prencb  revolution  that  the  origin  of  both  might 
be  found. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  some  passages  in  the  following  letter  to 
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one  of  his  sons,  that  he  found  liUJe  in  France  under  its  cononlar 
government  to  diminish  his  regrets  or  justify  ft  return  to  hope. 

"DbAK  RlOHAKD, 

"  Here  I  am,  after  haring  hogeied  siz  or  seven  days  rery 
unneceatarily  in  Loudon.  I  don't  know  that  even  the  few  days 
that  I  can  spend  here  will  not  be  wongh  ;  Hiokness  long  and 
gloomy ;  convalescence  disturbed  by  various  paroxysms ;  relapse 
confirmed ;  the  last  a  speotade  soon  seen  and  painfully  dwelt  upon. 
I  shall  et«y  here  yet  a  few  da^.  There  are  some  to  whom  I  have 
introductiouB  that  I  have  not  seen.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  get 
myself  presented  to  the  consul.  Not  having  been  privately  bap- 
tised at  8t  Jamee's  would  be  a  difficulty ;  to  get  over  it  a  fitvour ; 
and  then  the  trouble  of  getting  one's  self  costumed  for  the  show ; 
and  then  the  small  value  of  being  driven,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field  before  Adam  when  he  named  them  ;  I  think  I  sha'n't  mind 
it.  The  character  of  this  place  is  wonderblly  different  from  that 
of  London.  I  think  I  can  say  without  affectation,  that  I  miss  the 
frivolous  elegance  of  the  old  timee  before  the  Revolution,  aoA  that 
in  the  place  of  it  I  see  a  squalid,  beard-grown,  vulgar  vivacity ; 
but  still  it  is  vivacity,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  frozen  and  awk- 
ward sulk  that  I  have  lett  Here  they  certainly  wish  to  be  happy, 
and  think  that  by  being  merry  they  are  so.  I  dined  yesterday 
with  Mr.  Fox,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  Tivoli,  a  great  planted, 
illuminated  garden,  where  all  the  bottryeoUU  of  Paris,  and  some  of 
better  description,  went  to  see  a  balloon  go  up.  The  aeronaut  was 
to  have  ascended  with  a  smart  girl,  his  botme  amie ;  for  some 
reason  that  I  know  not,  some  one  else  went  up  in  her  place ;  she 
was  extremely  mortified ;  the  balloon  rose,  diminished,  vanished 
into  night;  no  one  could  guess  what  might  be  its  fate,  and  the 
poor  dear  one  danced  the  whole  evening  to  shake  off  her  melan- 

"I  am  glad  I  have  com4  here.     I  entertiuned  many  ideas  of  it, 
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wliich  I  have  entirely  given  up,  or  very  much  indeed  altered. 
Never  was  tbere  a  (cene  that  oould  furnish  more  to  the  weeping 
or  the  grinning  philosopher;  they  well  might  ^;ree  that  human 
sAkirg  were  a  ladjoke*.  I  see  it  every  where,  and  in  every  thing. 
The  wheel  hns  run  a  complete  round;  only  changed  some  spokes 
and  a  few  '  fellows,'  very  little  for  the  better,  but  the  axle  certainly 
has  not  meted;  nor  do  I  eee  any  likelihood  of  its  rusting.  At 
present  all  is  quiet  except  the  tongue,  thanks  to  those  invaluable 
protectore  of  peace,  the  anny  !  I  At  Hvoli  last  nig^t  we  had  at 
least  an  hundred  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  consul  now 
livei  at  St.  Cloud  in  a  munificence,  solitary,  but  still  fitting  his 
marvellous  fortune.  He  is  very  rarely  seen — he  travels  by  ni^t 
— is  indefatigable — has  no  favourite,  ^a. 

"  As  to  the  little  affairs  at  the  Priory ,f  I  can  scarcely  conde- 
scend, after  a  walk  in  iha  Louvre,  amid  the  spirit  of  tboee  arts 
which  were  inspired  by  freedom,  md  have  been  transmitted  to 
power,  to  tiiink  of  so  poor  a  BubjecL  I  hope  to  get  a  letter  from 
you  in  London,  at  Osborne's,  Adelphi  Many  of  the  Irish  are 
here — not  of  consequence,  to  be  in  danger :  I  have  merely  heard 
ai  them.  Yesterday  I  met  Arthur  O'Connor  in  the  street,  wit^ 
Lord  and  Lady  Oxfbrd.  Her  ladyship  very  kindly  pressed  me  to 
dine :  but  I  was  engaged.    I  had  bai^ined  for  a  cabriolet,  to  go 


toUiedUeof  Vie  ttmn  letter.    "I  Bnd,  OTlordi,  I  hire  undeilgriedly  n 

Kever  vu  Mr.  HuiBe  more  Jut  than  wtien  he  uj*. '  tbftt  Id  mmnf  thlnf  a  t 
are  oeferer  to  one  Another  tirna  the  idetDH.'  9tti  are  thoK  erentB,  thet  %Tt 
vice  ud  tdOt,  wklrli  lire  Ifae  hrui  vl(h  iDdlgnillon,  IhiE  do  sot  tiKi  Bh 
wlUi  Uufhler.    Be  when  Uie  tiro  tunoDi  mralliti  of  old  btbgid  the  isd  ips 


;ter  Irohl  Uogfai  of  himest  IndlgnitloD,  or  thej  ■"  the 
Id  deipilr."— Sj»mA*»  ieAoViy' Jfr.  ,ftMMa«  </«tii*m. 
BDtCT  eeU  In  the  Tlotnltr  orDobUn.— 0. 
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tmd  see  my  poor  gossip.  Set  out  at  two :  at  the  end  of  five  miles 
found  I  was  totally  misdirected — returned  to  St.  Denys — got  a 
miserable  dinner,  and  was  fleeced  as  usual.  I  had  some  vengeance 
of  the  rascal,  however,  by  deploring  the  misery  of  a  country  where 
a  stranger  had  nothing  for  his  dinner  but  a  bill.  You  feel  a 
mistake  in  chronology  in  the  two  "  yesterdays ;"  but,  in  &ct,  part 
of  this  was  written  yesterday,  and  the  latter  part  now.  I  need  not 
dedre  you  to  bid  any  one  remember  me ;  but  tell  them  I  remem- 
hfiT  them.  Say  how  Eliza  dow.  Tell  Amelia  and  8ara)tl  do  not 
forget  them.     God  bless  you  alt. 

A  more  detailed  and  elaborate  esposition  of  Mr.  Cuiran's 
opinions  upon  the  condition  of  France  at  this  period,  and  upon  the 
merits  of  its  ruler's  i^stom,  is  contMned  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  the  following  year  in  defence  of  Owen  Kirwan,*  one  of  the 
persona  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  the  23d  of  July,  1803.  Hs 
undertook  the  oflSce  of  counsel  for  some  of  these  deluded  insur- 
gents, not  in  the  expectation  that  any  aid  of  his  could  save  them, 
but  because  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  warning  his  country- 
men against  a  recurrence  to  such  fotal  eolerprises,  by  publicly 
protesting  against  their  folly  and  criminality,  and  by  exposing  the 
fatuity  of  those  who  imagined  that  a  revolution,  achieved  by  the 
assistance  of  France,  could  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  sub- 
jecting Ireland   to  the  merciless  control  of  that   power.      His 
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no  coDcealed  hostility,  fiom  whom  my  fac«  is  disguising  no  lat«iit 
sentiment  of  repugnance  or  disgust  I  have  not  now  to  touch  the 
high-raised  strings  of  an  angry  passion  in  those  that  hear  me ;  nor 
have  I  the  terror  of  thinking,  that,  if  those  strings  cannot  be 
snapped  by  the  stroke,  they  will  be  only  provoked  into  a  more 
instigated  vibration. 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  the  dreadful  extend  of  the  conspiracy 
against  this  country,  of  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Government: 
you  now  see  the  &ct  as  it  is.  By  the  judicious  adoption  of  a  mild 
and  conciliatory  system  of  conduct,  what  was  six  years  ago  a  for- 
midable rebellion  has  now  dwindled  down  to  a  drunken,  riotous 
insurrection — di^raced,  certainly,  by  some  odious  atrocities :  its 
objects,  whatever  they  were,  no  doubt  highly  criminal ;  but,  as  an 
attack  upon  the  state,  of  the  most  contemptible  insignificance. 

"I  have  no  pretension  to  be  the  vindicator  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  whose  person  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
seen;  at  the  same  time,  when  I  am  so  necessarily  forced  upon  the 
subject,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  conceal  the  respect  and  satisfection 
with  which  I  saw  the  King's  representative  comport  himself  as  he 
did,  at  a  crisis  of  no  little  anxiety,  though  of  no  considerable 
danger.  I  lliink  it  was  a  proof  of  his  excellency's  firmness  and 
good  sense,  not  to  discredit  his  own  opinion  of  his  confidence  in 
the  public  safety,  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  unnecessary  open 
preparation;*  and  I  think  he  did  himself  equal  honour,  by  pre- 
serving his  usual  temper,  and  not  suffering  himself  to  be  exasper- 
ated by  the  event,  when  it  did  happen,  into .  the  adoption  of 
any  violent  or  precipitate  measures.  Perhaps  I  may  even  be 
excused,  if  I  confess  that  I  was  not  wholly  free  from  some  profes- 
sional vanity  when  I  saw  that  the  descendant  of  a  great  lawyerf 
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was  c(4>abl«  of  rememberiDg  what,  without  the  meraoty  of  aucli 
an  esample,  he  perhaps  might  not  have  done,  that,  even  in  the 
moment  of  peril,  the  law  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  constitution. 
At  all  events,  I  feel  that  a  man,  who,  at  all  times,  has  so  freely 
censured  the  extravagancies  of  power  and  force  as  I  have  done,  is 
justified,  if  not  bound,  hy  the  consistency  of  character,  to  ^ve  the 
feir  attestation  of  his  opinion  to  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
humanity  wherever  he  finds  them,  whether  in  a  friend  or  in  a 
stranger." 

Upon  the  subject  of  Uie  mere  political  folly,  setting  even  apart 
all  moral  tie  of  duty  or  allegiance,  or  the  difficulty  or  the  danger  " 
of  Ireland's  desiring  to  separate  from  England,  and  fraternize  with 
France,  Mr.  Curran  observes,  "Force  only  can  hold  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  French  Consul.  What  community  of  interest  can  be 
have  with  the  different  nations  that  he  has  subdued  and  plundered ! 
clearly  none.  Can  he  venture  to  establish  any  regular  and  pro- 
tected system  of  religion  among  them  ?  Wherever  he  erected  an 
altar,  he  wonld  set  up  a  monument  of  condemnation  and  reproach 
upon  those  wild  and  fantastic  speculations  which  he  is  pleased  to  . 
dignify  with  the  name  of  philosophy,  but  which  other  men,  per- 
haps because  they  are  endowed  with  a  less  aspiring  intellect, 
conceive  to  be  a  desperate,  anarchical  atheism,  giving  to  every 
man  a  dispenung  power  for  the  gratification  of  his  passion,  teach- 
ing him  that  he  may  be  a  rebel  to  his  conscience  with  advantage, 
and  to  his  God  with  impunj^.  Just  as  soon  would  the  govern- 
ment of  Britun  venture  to  display  the  crescent  in  their  churches, 
as  an  honorary  member  of  all  feiths  to  show  any  reverence  to  the 
cross  in  his  dominions.  Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  liberty.  Can 
he  venture  to  g^ve  any  reasonable  portion  of  it  to  his  sulijects  at 
home,  or  his  vassals  abroad?  The  answer  is  obvious:  sustained 
merely  by  military  force,  his  unavoidable  policy  is  to  make  Ike 
army  every  thing  and  the  people  nothing.  If  he  ventured  to  elevate 
his  Boldiere  into  didzeiis  and  his  wretched  subjects  into  freemen, 
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he  woold  fono  a  confederacy  of  mutual  interest  between  both, 
against  which  he  could  not  exist  a  moment. 
.  "  I  may  be  asked  are  these  merely  my  own  speculations,' or  have 
others  in  Ireland  adopted  them,  I  answer  freely,  non  meu»  Me 
aermo  eat.  It  is  to  ray  own  knowledge,  the  result  of  serious  reflec- 
tion in  numbers  of  our  countrymen.  In  the  storm  of  arbitrary  > 
sway,  in  the  distraction  of  torture  and  suffering,  the  human  mind 
had  lost  its  poise  and  tone,  and  was  incapable  of  sober  reflection; 
but,  by  removing  those  terrors  from  it,  by  holding  an  even  hand 
between  all  parties,  by  disdaining  the  patronage  of  any  sect  or 
Miction,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  left  at  liberty  to  consider  her 
real  situation  and  interest ;  and  happily  for  herself,  I  trust  in  God, 
she  has  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity.  With  respect  to  the 
■higher  orders,  even  of  those  who  thought  they  had  some  cause  to 
complmn,  I  know  this  to  be  the  fact — they  are  not  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  the  difference  between  being  proud,  and  jealous,  and  punc- 
tilious. In  any  claim  of  privilege  or  right  between  themselves  and 
their  fellow  suhjeota,  and  the  mad  and  desperate  depravity  of  seek- 
ing (he  redress  of  any  dissatisfaction  that  they  might  feel,  by  an 
appeal  to  force,  or  the  dreadful  recourse  to  treason  and  to  blood. 
As  to  the  humbler  order  of  our  peojne,  for  whom,  I  confess,  I  feel 
the  greatest  sympathy,  because  there  are  more  of  them  to  be 
undone — I  have  not  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing  their  actual 
opinions;  but  if  their  opinions  be  other  than  I  think  they  ought 
to  be,  would  to  God  they  were  present  in  this  place,  or  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  going  into  their  cottages — and  they  well  know 
I  should  not  disdain  to  visit  thetn,  and  to  speak  to  them  the  lan- 
guage of  affection  and  candour  on  the  subject — I  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  showing  to  their  quick  and  apprehensive  minds  how 
easy  it  is,  when  the  heart  is  incensed,  to  confound  the  evils  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  destiny  of  imperfect  man,  with  those 
which  arise  from  the  faults  or  errors  of  his  political  situation.  I 
would  put  a  few  questions  lo^eir  candid,  unadulterated  sense :  Do 
15* 
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you  tliiiik  you  bave  imule  no  advance  to  tivil  prosperity  within  the 
last  twenty  years!  Are  your  opinions  of  modern  and  subjugated 
France  'the  same  that  you  entertained  of  popular  aud  revolu- 
tionary France  fourteen  years  ago  I  Have  you  any  hope,  that,  if 
the  first  Gonsul  got  posseBsion  of  your  island,  he  would  treat  you 
hidf  BO  well  aa  he  doei  those  countries  at  hu  door,  whom  he  must 
respect  more  than  he  can  respect  or  regard  you !  Can  you  sup- 
pose that  the  perfidy  and  treason  of  Hun-endering  your  country  to 
an  invader  would,  to  your  new  master,  be  any  pledge  of  your 
allegiance  t  Can  you  suppose  that,  while  a  single  French  soldier 
was  willing  to  accept  an  acre  of  Irish  ground,  he  would  leave 
that  acre  in  the  possesion  of  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  so 
stupidly  dead  to  the  suggeelious  of  the  most  obvious  interest,  and 
to  the  ties  of  the  most  imperious  moral  obligations!  Do  you, 
think  he  would  fee!  any  kind-hearted  sympathy  for  you !  Answer 
yourselves  by  asking,  what  sympathy  does  he  feel  for  Frenchmen, 
whom  he  is  ready  by  thousands  to  bury  in  the  ocean,  in  the  bar- 
barous gambling  of  bia  wild  ambition  ?  What  empathy,  then, 
could  bind  him  to  yon !  He  is  not  your  countryman :  the  scene 
of  your  birth  and  your  childhood  is  not  endeared  to  his  heart  by 
the  reflection  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  his.  He  is  not  your 
fellow-ChrislJan :  he  is  not,  therefore,  bound  to  you  by  any  simi- 
larity of  duty  in  this  world,  or  by  any  union  of  hope  beyond  the 
grave ;  what,  then,  could  you  su[^>os6  the  object  of  his  visit,  or  the 
consequence  of  hjs  success  ?  Can  you  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  see 
that  he  would  use  you  as  slaves  while  he  held  you ;  and  that  when 
he  grew  weary,  which  he  would  soon  become,  of  such  a  worthless 
and  precarious  possession,  he  would  carry  you  to  market  in  some 
treaty  of  peace,  barter  you  for  some  more  valuable  concession 
and  surrender  you  to  eipiate  by  your  punishment  and  degrada- 
tion, the  advantage  you  had  jpven  him  hy  your  follies  and  your 
crimes." 
The  particularB  of  the  soene  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  July  are 
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not  inserted  here.*  It  resembled  a  riot  rather  than  insurrectiou, 
and  was  alanning  only  because  it  was  UDexpect«d;  Ibr,  notwith- 
standing the  momenlary  panic  which  it  excited,  in  a  few  hours  the 
public  tranquillity  was  restored ;  yet  however  innocuous  to  the 
state,  it  was  to  Ireland  a  great  calamity.  It  revived  and  confirmed 
many  sentiments  of  internal  animosity  and  distrust,  by  fatally  prov- 
ing that  the  elements  of  disorder  were  not  extinct ;  it  violently  tore 
from  the  services  of  his  country  the  respected  Lord  Kilwardcn,  one 
of  the  most  upright  of  her  magistrates ;  the  wisest,  because  the 
gentlest,  in  her  councils ;  the  man  who  of  all  others  least  required 
such  a  martyrdom  to  consecrate  his  name.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  to  Mr.  Curran  the  fate  of  a  person  whom  he  had  so 
long  loved  and  honoured,  and  who  in  the  season  of  trial  had  proved 
so  tender  a  friend  to  him,  and  to  their  common  country,  was  a 
source  of  profound  and  lasting  affliction-f 
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But  it  was  not  solely  in  tliis  point  of  view  that  the  !at«  eTenta 
affected  Mr.  Curran  *.  there  were  some  accompany  iug-  circuitistancea 
which  more  iotimatelj  related  to  himself;  and  however  painful 
tJieir  introduction -may  be,  it  yet  becomes  every  one  who  has  a 
sense  of  the  fidelity  which  is  due  to  the  public  whom  he  addresses, 
not  to  screen  himself  behind  his  personal  feelings,  where  a  para- 
mount duty  demands  their  sacrifice ;  still  less  would  he,  upon  whom 
that  duty  at  present  devolves,  be  justified  under  such  a  pret«it,  in 
leaving  the  possibility  of  any  misconception  or  reproach  regarding 
one  whoae  memory  the  combined  sentiments  of  nature,  of  country, 
and  of  individual  resqjeot,  impel  him  to  cherish  and  revere.  In  the 
following  facts,  as  far  aa  they  are  generally  connected  with  Mr. 
Curran,  there  is  indeed  no  new  disclosure.  It  is  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety, that  at  this  period  his  house  was  searched — that  he  appeared 
himself  before  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council;  that  a  rumour 
prev^led,  to  which  his  political  enemies  gave  a  ready  credit,  and 
as  far  as  they  could,  a  confirmation,  that  he  was  personally  impli- 
cated in  the  recent  conspiracy.  To  be  silent,  therefore,  upon  a 
object  so  well  known,  would  be  a  fruitless  effort  to  suj^ress  it ;  to 
allude  to  it  remotely  and  IJmidly  would  be  to  imply  that  the  whole 
could  not  bear  to  be  told :  it  only  remains  then  to  give  an  .exi^icit 
statement  of  the  particulars,  and  to  subjoin  one  or  two  original 
documenU,  which  wiU  be  found  to  corroborate  it  in  every  easentaal 
point. 

The  projector  of  the  late  insurrection,  Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  who 
was  a  young  gentleman  of  a  highly  respeotaUe  family,  of  very 
striking  talents  and  interesting  manners,  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 

Ihe  dnth  of  Uilarcucf  nwn.bla  relnttfea  (II U  Mid)  r«ldil;  IliUntag  to  trcTj  mturcpn- 
aentallon  vhlch  fliU«r«d  th«lr  rcBentrHDt,  becmniB  pcnuaded  thai  tbc  Attomrj^GenmL 
had  Klected  him  aIodb  to  mffer  the  ntniDrt  UTErit^  qT  the  law.    Ooe  of  th«pe  (a  penoD 
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ing  St  Mr.  Currao's  house :  here  he  eoon  formed  an  attachment  for 
[Sarah]  Mr,  Curran'a  youngest  daughter.  Of  the  progreaa  of  that 
attachment,  and  of  the  period  and  oocaaion  of  hia  divulging  it  to 
her,  Mr.  Emmett's  letters,  inserted  hereafter,  contain  all  that  is  to 
be  told.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add,  as  indeed  will  appear 
from  those  letters,  that  her  father  remained  In  total  ignorance  of 
the  motive  of  Mr.  Emmett's  visits,  nntill  aubsequent  events  made 
it  known  to  all.  To  a  man  of  his  celehrity  and  attractive  conversor 
tion,  there  seemed  nothing  singular  in  finding  his  sociel^  cultivat- 
ed by  any  young  person  to  whom  he  afforded  (as  he  so  generally 
did  to  all)  the  opportunides  of  enjoying  it.  As  the  period,  hovr- 
ever,  of.  the  intended  insurrection  tqiproached,  Mr.  Curran  began 
to  suspect,  from  minute  indications,  which  would  probably  have 
escaped  a  less  fiilfiil  observer,  that  his  young  visiter  was  actuated 
by  some  strong  passions,  which  it  cost  him  a  perpetual  effort  to 
conceal ;  and  in  consequence,  without  assigning  to  those  t^pear- 
ances  any  precise  motive,  or  giving  the  subject  much  attention,  he, 
in  general  terms,  recommended  to  his  family  not  to  allow  what 
was  at  present  only  a  casual  acquaintance  to  ripen  into  a  greater 
degree  of  intimacy. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  insurrection,  its  leader  escaped,  and 
aucceeded  for  stftne  weeks  in  secreting  himself.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  had  he  attended  solely  to  his  safety,  he  could  have 
easily  effected  his  departure  Irom  the  kingdom ;  but  in  the  same 
spirit  of  romantic  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  his  short  career, 
he  could  not  submit  to  leave  a  country  to  which  he  could  never 
more  return,  without  making  au  effort  to  have  one  final  interriew 
with  the  object  bf  his  unfortunate  attachment,  in  order  to  receive 
her  personal  forgiveness  for  what  he  now  considered  as  the  deep- 
est injuiy.  It  was  apparently  with  a  view  to  obtaining  this  last 
gratification  that  he  selected  the  place  of  concealment  in  which 
he  was  discovered :  he  was  arrested  in  a  house  situated  midway 
between  Dublin  and  Mr.  Curran's  country  seat  Upon  his  p«r8on 
were  found  some  papers,  which  showed  that  subsequent  to  the 
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insurrection  he  had  corresponded  with  one  of  that  gentleman's 
fkmilj  :  a  warrant  accordingly  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
examine  Mr.  Curran's  house,  where  some  of  Mr.  Emmett's  letlera 
were  found,  which,  together  with  the  documents  taken  upon  his 
person,  placed  beyond  a  doubt  his  connection  with  the  late  con- 
spiracy, and  were  afterwards  used  as  evidence  upon  his  trial. 

It  was  from  this  l^al  proceeding  that  Mr.  Ourran  received  the 
first  intimation  of  the  melancholy  attachment  in  which  one  of  his 
children  had  been  involved.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon 
the  agony  which  such  a  discovery  occa^oned  lo'the  private  feelings 
of  the  &ther.  It  was  not  the  private  calamity  alone  which  be  bad 
to  deplore;  it  came  . embittered  by  other  circumstances,  which, 
for  the  moQient,  gave  his  sensibility  an  intenser  ajKMik.  He  was  a 
prominent  publie  character,  and  from  the  intrepid  resistance  which 
be  had  uniformly  made  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar  to  the  unconsti- 
tutional measures  of  the  state,  was  inevitably  exposed  to  the 
political  hatred  of  many,  who  would  have  gloried  in  the  ruin  of  ^ 
his  reputation  as  in  a  decisive  triumph  over  those  principles  which 
be  had  all  his  life  supported.  He  had  seen  and  experienced  too 
much  of  party  calumny  not  to  apprehend  that  it  would  show  little 
respect  for  a  misfortune  which  could  afford  a  pretext  for  accosa- 
tion ;  and  however  secure  he  might  feel  as  to  tiie  final  results  of 
the  most  merciless  investigation,  be  still  could  not  contemplate 
without  anguish  the  possibility  of  having  to  suffer  the  "bumiliadon 
of  an  acquittal."  But  hit  mind  was  soon  relieved  from  all  such 
distressing  anticipations.  He  waited  upon  the  Attorney-Oeneral,* 
and  tendered  hts  person  and  papers  to  abide  any  inquiry  which  the 
government  might  deem  it  expedient  to  direet.  That  officer 
entered  into  his  situation  with  the  most  prompt  and  manly 
sympathy,  and  instead  of  assuming  the  character  of  an  accuser  of 

■  Dm  right  IianaanUeBUiiidlili  O'Ondf,  Uiepreient  ObLer  Buron  af  ni«  Eieheqner  in 
Inlud.— 0.  [SUodlib  O'OndT,  wu  attua  Biron  O'Sndj  of  SockbutoD,  ud 
Tlwnfsl  OuUluwra,  ar  Otba  OnUluKira,  lo  th>  Coootr  of  Umirk^  la  ISU,  wblB  k* 
qilUed  the  Bench.    Bt  died  In  April,  lUO,  tgei  H  reua.-M.) 
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tlie  bther,  more  generously  di^kyed  his  zeal  in  iuterceding  for 
the  child.  At  his  instance  Mr.  Curran  accompanied  him  to  the  - 
Privy  Couooil.  Upon  his  Srst  entrance  there  was  some  indication 
of  the  hostile  spirit  which  he  had  originally  apprehended.  A 
noUe  lord,  who  at  that  time  held  the  highest  judicial  situation  in 
Ireland,'^  undertook  to  examine  him  upon  the  transaction  which 
had  occasioned  his  attendance.  To  do  this  was  undoubtedly  his 
duty;  but  overstepping  his  duty,  or  at  least  bis  prudence,  he 
thought  proper  to  preface  his  intended  questions  by  an  austere 
authoritative  air,  of  which  the  palpable  .meaning  was,  that  he 
considered  intimidation  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  'extracting 
the  truth.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  Mr.  Curran,  and  was  proceeding 
to  cross-examine  his  countenance,  when  (as  is  well  remembered  by 
the  spectators  of  the  scene)  the  swell  of  indignation,  and  the 
glance  of  stem  digni^  and  contempt  which  he  encountered  there, 
gave  his  own  nerves  the  shock  which  he  had  meditated  for 
another's,  and  compelled  him  to  shrink  back  into  his  ohair,  silent 
and  disconcerted  at  the  failure  of  his  rash  experiment.  With  tbia 
ungle  exception,  Mr.  Cnrran  was  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy ; 
for  this  he  was  prindpally  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Attorney-General,  who  finding  that  every  inquiry  and  document 
upon  the  subject  explained  all  the  circumstances  beyond  the 
poasibility  of  an  un&vourable  conjecture,  humanely  and  (where  it 
was  necessaiy)  Snoly  interposed  hia  authority,  to  save  the  feelings 
of  the  parent  from  any  additional  affliction.     ■ 

The  following  are  the  letters  which  it  seems  requisite  to 
introduce.  There  was  a  time  when  the  publication  of  them 
would  have  excited  pain,  but  that  time  Is  past  The  only  persons 
to  whom  such  a  proceeding  could  have  given  a  pang,  the  father 
and  the  child,  are  now  beyond  its  reach  ;  and  their  survivor,  who 
from  a  sense  of  duty  permits  them  to  see  the  light,  does.ao  under 
a  full  persuasion,  that  all  those  who  from  personal  knowledge,  or 

*  Tb«  EhI  ofamn,  Ui  oM  utacDDlM.— H. 
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from  report,  may  sometimes  recall  their  memories  vrith  gentiments 
■  of  tenderness  or  esteem,  will  find  nothing  In  the  contents  of  those 
documents  which  can  provoke  the  iatrusion  of  a  harsher  feeling. 

FROM  Mft.  ROBERT  EHUEIT  TO  JOBH   PHJLPOT  CITRIIAN,  sett. 

"I  did  not  expect  you  to  be  my  counsel.*     I  nominated  you, 
because  not  to  have  done  so  might  have  appeared  remarkable. 

Had  Mr. been  in  town,  I  did  not  even  wish  to  hare  seen 

you ;  but  aa  he  was  not,  I  wrote  to  you  to  come  to  me  once.  I 
knot*  that  I  have  done  you  very  severe  injury,  mu(^  greater  than 
I  can  atone  for  with  my  life  :  that  atonement  I  did  offer  to  make 
before  the  Privy  Council,  by  pleading  guilty,  if  those  documents 
were  suppressed-f  I  offered  more — I  offered,  if  I  was  permitted 
to  conetitt  some  persons,  and  if  they  would  consent  to  an  accom- 
modation for  saving  the  lives  of  others,  that  I  would  only  require 
for  my  part  of  it  the  suppression  of  those  documents,  and  that  I 
would  abide  the  event  of  my  own  trial.  This  also  was  rejected ; 
and  nothing  but  individual  informaUon  (with  the  exception  of 
names)  would  be  taken.     My  intention  was,  not  to  leave  the  sup- 
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pressioD  of  those  documents  to  possibihty,  but  to  render  it  uimeces- 
aary  for  any  one  to  plead  for  me,  by  pleading  guilty  to  th«  charge 
myself. 

"  The  circumstances  that  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  I  do  not 
Btat«  in  my  own  juetification.  When  I  firat  addressed  your 
daughter,.!  expected  that  in  another  week  my  own  &te  would  be 
decided.  I  knew  that  in  oaee  of  success,  many  others  mi^t  look 
on  me  differently  from  what  they  did  at  that  moment ;  bnt  I  speak 
with  sincerity,  when  I  say  that  I  never  was  anxious  for  situation 
or  distinction  myself  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  united  to  one  who 
was.  I  spoke  to  your  daughter,  neitlier  e:q)ecting,  nor,  in  &ct, 
under  those  circumstances  wiping  that  there  should  be  a  return 
of  attachment ;  but  wishing  to  judge  of  her  dispositions,  to  know 
how  &r  they  might  be  not  untavourable  or  disengaged,  and  to 
know  what  foundation  I  might  afterwards  have  to  count  on.  I 
received  no  encouragement  whatever.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
no  attachment  for  any  person,  nor  did  she  seem  likely  to  have  tmy 
that  could  make  her  wi^  to  quit  you.  I  st^d  away  till  the  time 
had  elapsed  when  I  found  that  the  event  to  which  I  allude  was  to 
be  postponed  indefinitely.  I  returned  by  a  kind  of  inCatuatJon, 
thinking  that  to  myself  only  was  I  ^ving  pleasure  or  pain.  I 
perceived  no  progress  of  attachment  on  her  part,  nor  anything  in 
her  conduct  to  distinguish  me  from  a  common  acquaintance. 
Afterwards  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  discoveries  were  made, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  immediately ;  and  I 
came  to  make  a  renunciation  of  any  approach  to  friendship  that 
might  have  been  formed.  On  that  very  day  she  herself  spoke  to 
me  to  discontinue  my  visits ;  I  told  her  that  it  was  my  intention, 
and  I  mentioned  the  reason.  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  found, 
when  I  was  unfortunate,  by  the  manner  in  which  she  was  affected, 
that  there  was  a  return  of  affection,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat.  My  own  apprehensions,  also,  I  afterwards  found,  were 
without  cause,  and  I  remained.  There  has  been  much  culpability 
•on  my  part  in  all  this,  but  there  has  also  been  a  great  de^  of  that 
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misfortune  whiuii  seems  luiifonalj  to  have  accompanied  me. 
Tliat  I  hftve  wriUeu  to  jour  daughter  sioce  an  unfortunate  event 
has  taken  place,  iras  an  additional  breach  of  propriety,  for  which 
I  have  suffei'ed  well ;  but  I  will  candidly  confess,  thai  I  not  only 
do  not  feel  it  to  have  been  of  the  same  extent,  hut  that  I  consider 
it  to  have  been  unavoidable  after  what  bad  passed ;  foiL  though  I 
frill  not  attempt  to  justify  in  the  smaUest  degree  my  foimer 
conduct,  yet  when  an  attachment  was  once  formed  between  us — 
and  a  sincerer  one  nevei  did  exist — I  feel  that,  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced as  I  then  was,  to  have  left  her  uncertain  of  my  sitoation 
would  neither  have  weaned  her  affections,  nor  lessened  het 
anxiety;  and  looking  upon  her  as  one,  whom,  if  I  had  lived,  I 
hoped  to  have  had  my  partner  for  life,  I  did  hold  the  removing 
her  anxiety  above  ev&ry  other  consideration.  I  would  rather  have 
had  the  affections  of  your  daughter  in  the  back  settlements  of 
America,  than  the  first  situation  this  country  could  afford  without 
them.  I  know  not  wheUier  this  will  be  any  extenuation  of  my 
offence — I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  any  extenuation  of  it  to 
know,  that  if  I  had  that  utuation  in  ray  power  at  this  moment,  I 
would  relinquish  it  to  devote  my  lifo  to  her  happiness — I  know 
not  whether  success  would  have  blotted  out  the  recollection  of 
what  I  have  done — hut  I  know  that  a  man,  with  the  coldness  of 
death  on  him,  need  not  be  made  to  feel  any  other  coldn^s,  and 
that  he  may  be  spared  any  addition  to  the  misery  he  feels  not  for 
himself;  but  for  thoee  to  whom  he  has  left  nothing  but  sorrow."* 

WHOM  TBE  SAUE  TO  RICHARD  OURRAN,  ESQ. 
"  lir  DBARSBT  BICHABD, 

"  I  find  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  hut  if  it  was  tKe  last 
moment,  and  that  the  power  of  utterance  was  leaving  me,  I  would 
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th&nk  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  generous  expres- 
sions of  &ffeetioD  and  forgiveness  to  me.  If  there  was  any  one  in 
the  world  in  whose  breast  my  death  might  be  supposed  not  to  stifle 
every  spark  of  resentment,  it  might  be  you ;  I  have  deeply  injured 
you ;  I  have  injured  the  happiness  of  a  sister  that  you  love,  and 
who  was  formed  to  give  happiness  to  every  one  about  her,  iDSt«ad 
of  having  her  own  mind  a  pray  to  affliction.  Oh  !  Richard,  I  have 
DO  excuse  to  offer,  but  that  I  meant  the  reverse ;  I  intended  as 
much  happiness  for  Sarah  as  the  most  ardent  love  could  have 
given  her.  I  never  did  tell  you  how  much  I  idolised  her  :  it  was 
not  with  a  wild  or  unfounded  passion,  but  it  was  an  attachment 
increasing  every  hour,  from  an  admiration  of  the  pmity  of  her 
mind,  and  respect  for  her  talents.  I  did  dwell  in  secret  upon  the 
prospect  of  our  union.  I  did  hope  that  success,  while  it  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  our  union,  might  be  the  means  of  confirming  an 
attachment  which  misfortune  had  called  forth.  I  did  not  look  to 
honours  for  myself — praise  I  would  have  asked  from  the  lips  of  no 
man ;  but  I  would  have  wished  to  read  in  the  glow  of  Sarah's 
countenance  that  her  husband  was  respected.  My  love,  Sarah  !  it 
was  not  thus  that  I  thought  to  have  requited  your  affection.  I  did 
hope  to  be  a  prop  round  which  your  affections  might  have  clung, 
and  which  would  never  have  been  shaken ;  but  a  rude  blast  has 
snapped  it,  and  they  have  fallen  over  a  grave.* 

"This  is  no  time  for  affliction.  I  have  had  public  motives  to 
sustain  my  mind,  and  I  have  not  suffered  it  to  sink,  but  there  have 
been  moments  in  my. imprisonment  when  my  mind  was  so  sunk 
by  grief  on  her  account,  that  death  would  have  been  a  refuge. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Richard.  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
off  immediately. 

"Robert  Emmbtt." 


•    In  IMT.  London 

]«nn»lni»IL«iilnglbt 

U«llh.Udrw«i  -t 

nod  IrYlDf'i  toochlnt 

■ho  thnidied  it  Boiac.    Bli  rcunfxt  dinfl 

TMnbttan.— H. 
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This  iMter  was  written  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of  Hr. 
Emm«tt'B  execution,*  and  tlie  firmness  and  regnlai-ity  of  the  origi- 
nal hand-writting  contain  a  striking  and  affecting  proof  of  ihe 
little  influence  which  the  approaching  event  had  over  his  frame. 
The  same  enthusiasm  which  allured  him  to  his  destiny,  enabled 
him  to  support  its  utmost  rigour.  He  met  bis  fote  with  unosten- 
tatious f(»titade ;  and  although  few  oould  ever  think  of  jmtifying 
bis  projects  or  regreting  their  failure,  yet  bis  youth,  bis  talents, 
the  great  respectability  of  his  cMinexiona,  and  the  evident  delunon 
of  which  he  was  the  victim,  have  excited  more  general  sympathy  for 
big  unfortunate  end,  and  more  forbearance  toward  hte  memory,  than 
is  usually  extended  to  the  MTora<w  sufferings  of  political  ofienderB.f 

O'Ondj  WM  AtUrotj-OtBtni,  Juiti  MeClcUukd  ni  aolinHcr  a«D«n].  ud  H  wH  Ut 
dutr  to  ipeak  to  (ildencg.    Bat  FloDkat  p^rConnsd  tbM  imli— ud  l>  uouied  of  luTlni 

— K  cleu  «u  Ik*  cua  ngnlDii  Immtt,  but  Flnaket  (■■  an«  ot  hit  awn  blogrtpfaen  ad- 
nili)  "  UHDed  ttw  »d  entbuilut,  In  Ihkt  Form  of  hli  dtqwii  niDUlDg,  lu  ■  Ihsme  vt 
luTSGllva  wbick  Dlflit  >eU  hkve  b«D  apired."  It  vonld  teaa  u  l(  Plunket  vJibed  to 
■bow  how  biB  own  itroDf  Itbenlltj  bad  deoLlned  down  to  thtt  GoTerDment  g&nffv.  la  tvo 
DiuiUu  tram  tbU  4Ua,  FlonkEt  wu  In  sBsc  u  Battcltar-Oraanl.— 11. 

f  Id  Irdud,  Uia  BmnxU  ttattj  bnv«  ianrlitilT  ipelled  tbelr  nuia  wlA  ■  d<HiU«  t. 
jb  tlili  c«mU7,  thar  hiTB  ecanomlisd,  uid  wrlw  jEdmmI.— H. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


tlr.  CkUTU'ii  domMB  aSkln— ronDiitc  <BbrM— AppolnUd  Hulcr  of  1]»  ItoUi  In  Inlind 
—Hi!  Uxttut  praJocU— L((t«r  lo  Ur.  U'KiUj— AocMuit  or  ■  TMt  to  B«tUnd  In  *  latter 
to  Ulai  Ph^pol— Lttttr  to  Mr.  Lcille— l>tteti  to  Ur.  Hsthirlnglon. 

[Tbib  seems  to  be  the  proper  plsce  to  introduce  a  notice  of  Mr. 
OurraD's  domestic  relations,  which  it  was  very  pardonable  in  bis 
son,  to  hare  avoided  any  mention  of.  His  two  other  bic^aphers, 
Phillips  and  O'Regan,  were  not  in  a  situation  to  be  affected  by 
such  delicacy,  and  have  spoken  what  they  knew.     Phillipa  says: — 

"There  is  no  doubt  there  were  times  when  he  was  subject  to 
the  mQHt  eitreme  despondency;  but  the  origin  of  this  was  viable 
enough,  without  having  recourse  to  any  mysterious  inquiries.  It 
was  the  case  with  him  as  it  is  with  every  person  whose  ^irits  are 
apt  to  be  occasionally  excited — the  depression  is  at  intervals  in 
exact  proportion.  Like  a  bow  overstrained,  the  mind  relaxes  in 
consequence  of  the  exertion.  He  was  naturally  extremely  sensi- 
live — domestic  misfortunes  rendered  his  home  unhappy — he  flew 
tbr-a  kind  of  refuge  into  public  life;  and  the  political  ruin  of  hla 
country,  leaving  him  without  an  object  of  private  enjoyment  or  <^ 
patriotic  hope,  flung  him  upon  his  own  heartnlevouring  reflec- 
tions. He  was  at  those  times  u  striking  instance  of  his  own 
remark  upon  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  too  refined  a  sena- 
bility.  'Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friend,*  said  be,  'it  is  a  serious 
misfortune  in  life  to  have  a  mind  more  senutive  or  more  cultiva- 
ted than  common;  it  naturally  elevates  its  possessor  into  a  region 
which  be  must  be  doomed  to  find  nearlt/  uninhabiUd  P  It  was  t 
deplorable  thing  to  see  him,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  visited  by  this 
consdtutional  melancholy.     I  have  not  unfrequeutly  accompanied 
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him  in  hit  walks  upon  «uch  oocasions,  almost  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night He  had  gardens  attached  to  the  Priory,  of  which  he  was 
particularly  fond;  (U)d  into  these  gardens,  when  bo  affected,  no 
matter  at  what  hour,  he  used  to  ramble.  It  was  then  almost 
ampossible  to  divert  his  mind  ftom  themee  of  sadness.  The  gloom 
of  his  own  thoughts  discolored  everything,  and  from  calamity  to 
calamity  he  would  wander  on,  seeing  in  the  future  nothing  for 
hope,  and  in  the  past  nothing  but  disappointment.  You  could 
not  recognize  in  him  the  same  creature  who,  but  an  hour  prece- 
ding, had  'set  the  table  in  a  roar' — his  gibes,  his  merriment,  his 
flashes  of  wit,  were  all  extinguished,  He  had  a  favorite  little 
daughter,  who  was  a  stHt  of  musical  prodigy.  She  had  died  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  he  had  her  bnried  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
grove  juBt  adjoining  this  garden.  A  Jittle  rustic  memorial  was 
raised  over  her,  and  often  and  often  have  I  Eeen  him,  the  tears 
'chasing  each  other'  down  his  cheeks,  point  to  his  daughter's 
monument,  wid  'wish  to  be  with  her,  and  at  rest'  Such,  at 
times,  was  the  man  before  whose  very  look  not  merely  gravity, 
but  sadness  has  often  vanished — who  has  given  birth  to  more 
enjoyment,  and  uttered  more  wit,  than  perhaps  any  of  bis  contem- 
poraries in  any  country — who  bad  in  faim  materials  ftn"  social 
happiness  snch  as  we  can  not  hope  ^;ain  to  see  combined  in  any 
one;  and  whose  death  has  cast,  I  fear,  a  permanent  eclipse  u3>on 
the  festivities  of  his  circle.  Yet  even  these  melancholy  hours 
were  not  without  their  moral.  They  proved  the  nothingness  of 
this  world's  gifts — the  worse  than  inutility  of  this  world's  attain- 
ments^ they  forced  the  mind  into  involuntary  reflection;  they 
showed  a  fellow-creature  enriched  with  the  finest  natural  endow- 
ments, having  acquired  the  moet  extensive  reputation,  without  a 
pecuniary  want  or  a  professional  rival,  yet  weighed  down  with  a 
constitutional  depression  that  left  the  poorest  wealthy  and  the 
humblest  happy  in  the  comparison.  Nor  were  they  without  a 
kind  of  mournful  interest:  he  spoke  as  under  such  circumstances 
no  human  being  but  himself  could  have  spoken — his  mind  was  so 
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very  strangely  constituted;  such  an  odd  medley  of  the  i 
and  the  humorous;  now  soaring  into  re^ons  of  light  and  sublim- 
ity for  illustrations,  and  now  burrowing  under  ground  for  such 
ludicrous  and  whimsical  examples;  drawing  the  most  strange 
inferences  from  causes  so  remote,  and  accompanied  at  times  with 
gestures  so  comic,  that  the  smile  and  the  tear  often  irresistibly  me( 
during  the  recite.  Perhaps,  after  oa%  of  those  scenes  of  misery, 
when  he  had  walked  himself  tired  and  wept  himself  tearless,  he  would 
again  return  into  the  house,  where  the  picture  of  some  friend,  or 
the  contingency  of  some  accident,  recalling  an  early  or  festive 
association  would  hurry  him  into  the  very  extreme  of  cheerful- 
ness I  His  spirits  rose — bis  wit  returned — the  jest,  and  the  tale, 
and  the  anecdote  pushed  each  other  aside  in  an  almost  endless 
variety,  and  day  dawned  upon  him,  the  happiest,  the  pleasantest, 
and  the  moat  lascinadng  of  companions.  The  friends  whom  he 
admitted  to  intimacy  may  perhaps  recognize  him,  even  in  this 
hurried  sketch,  as  be  has  oft«n  appeared  to  them  in  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Priory;  but,  alas!  the  look  all  eloquent — the  eye  of 
fire — the  tongue  of  harmony,  the  exquisite  address  that  gave  a 
charm  to  everything,  and  spell-bound  those  who  heard  bim,  are 
gone  for  ever!" 

The  domestic  misfortunes  wbicb  rendered  his  home  unhappy, 
are  thus  mentioned  by  OTtegan ; — 

"Mr,  Curran  had  been  married  very  early  to  a  Miss  Creagh,  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  with  whom  for  many  years  he  lived  very 
happily.  She  was  of  an  ancient  and  highly  esteemed  family,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket.  His  union  with  this  lady  was 
founded  on  affection ;  her  fortune,  though  small,  yet  enabled  him 
to  pnrsue  his  career  of  study  and  ambition,  and  took  off  many 
difficulties  to  which  his  youth  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed. 
He  built  on  a  glen  in  his  native  country  a  tasty  and  rather  an 
bnndsome  cottage,  which  he  called  the  Priory.     This  became  the 
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residence  of  Ma  family,  and  the  occasional  resort  of  many  of  the 
first  men  of  his  time  and  of  his  country,  while  his  jet  limited 
fortune  did  not  pennit  a  suitable  residence  in  the  capital.  From 
tliis  connection  commenced  under  the  hi^piest  auspices  of  mutual 
affection,  afterwards  sprang  the  sorest  lortur«e  of  his  life :  it  was 
here  began  thb  tempest  to  his  sout.  He  had  many  children  by 
this  marriage ;  and  so  unhf^y  became  his  mind  by  the  dishonour 
which  afterwards  ensued,  that  it  rent  asunder  the  finest  charidea 
of  tlie  heart ;  and  for  ever  afterwards  were  broken  up  those  great 
ties  aod  ligaments,  by  which  nature  binds  the  savage  and  the  s^e 
in  delicious  bondage  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  protecting  con- 
trivance. Yet,  by  permitting  his  mind  to  dwell  too  ardently  on 
tliis  domestic  and  deplorable  calamity,  he  ^peare  to  have  suffered 
under  its  influence,  and  to  have  permitted  his  own  peace  to  be 
poisoned.  These  matters  had  a  powei&I  re-action  on  his  own 
happiness ;  and,  thus  swung  from  his  moorings,  he  seemed  never 
after  to  have  had  any  safe  anchorage  to  ride  upon.  It  ia  true  his 
vivacity,  though  impaired,  nas  not  extinguished ;  it  burst  forth 
like  gleams  of  light,  and  vanished ;  its  fiery  track  left  a  burning 
ember  after  it  The  moral  aliment  by  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  be  nourished  was  gone,  or,  if  it  remained,  it  did  so  remain,  but 
to  sour  upon  his  stomach ;  and  to  the  morbid  state  of  tlie  Sec- 
tions of  the  heart,  succeeded  a  distracting  and  a  malady  of  soul, 
fcr  which  society  gave  but  the  peace  of  its  presence.  Such  waa 
the  distress,  so  deep  and  so  afflicting,  that  witi  all  the  elasticity 
of  his  temperament,  it  took  him  years  to  consent  to  be  concerned 
in  actions  (tf  that  nature  which  unbound  his  own  wounds ;  and,  in 
his  own  words, '  let  in  the  brine  of  the  salt  sea  through  the  chinks 
of  a  vessel,  not  yet  sufficiently  staunched  or  seasoned  to  keep  it 
out.'  At  length,  however,  he  conquered  those  sensations; 'and  , 
we  find  him  the  advocate  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Massy,  against  the  Marquis  of  Headford,  tried  at  Ennis,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  July  1804,  where  damages  were  laid  at  £40,000 
and  £10,000  were  recovered, — a  tribute  to  eloquence;  but  h<iw 
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can  money  heal  a  wonnded  spirit )  This  he  spoke  of  aa  a  gigan- 
tic victory  over  his  own  feelings;  and,  in  this  trial,  the  philosopher 
might  have  traced  the  history  of  human  suffering  amidst  the  most 
glowing  eloquence;  he  could  have  deduced  what  might  have  sup- 
phed  the  moral  chair  with  maxims  and  illustrations,  fresh  from 
the  mint  of  nature,  by  perceiving  the  a^nies  of  two  sufiereis 
identified  in  the  client  and  in  the  advocate.  Here  he  had  nothing 
to  dramatize,  nothing  unreal.  He  bad  but  to  spread  upon  the 
canvas  the  picture  of  woe  familiar  to  his  own  sufferings  i  he  did 
Bo ;  and  if  the  reporf«r  (the  editor  of  this  collection)  were  faithful, 
or  fortunate  to  preserve  the  genuine  features  of  the  figure,  'fiuch 
might  have  been  placed  among  the  works  of  the  first  masters :  but 
to  those  who  heard  him,  and  felt  the  effect  of  his  overwhelming 
eloquence,  to  such  it  was  aa  electiic,  and  as  affecting  a  piece  of 
pathos,  as  ever  yet  was  addressed  to  human  feelings :  it  bore  down 
every  thing  before  it ;  and  he  who  wrote  was  often  suspended  in 
his  labours;  and  those  who  heard  it  were  entranced  and  amated. 
Mr.  Curran  was  much  flattered  on  hearing  that  it  drew  tears  firom 
the  eyes  of  our  gracious  Queen*  on  the  reading  of  itf     But,  had 


ute  lg  not  reponed  Id  the  priDtcd  Toluin«i  but  It  was  tritd  b«rDre  Lord  ATOnraarAt  tha 
rery  mtme  Judge  who  preakd^  on  the  trial  af  Mr.  CiirrBn'A  own  HclLnn.    Th«  chier  vgor 

ft  mi>gt  GDrloui  paBnfa  fn  th«  tpeech  before  me.  Id  wbkch  ha  ulceJ  oDoulgq  to  utlolpmta 

Juitl;  01  doIubUj,  hs  vu  anppoHd  In  In  n  much  lotcnited.  Thia  ipHcta  li  nry  Ultle 
kDOWD.— "  Then  la  >  qMcUa  at  dofCnit,  wblob  pei^pa  lh«  BanOtintii  on  tba  other  aide 
ma;  kllempt  IB  aet  up— 1  mean  th>t  of  reerlmlnaUaa;  and  I  haTe  been  led  to  Udnk  Uut 
acta  of  UJa  Irlnd  profcd  agalnit  die  huibaud  ou^ht  not  to  prorenl  hbn  from  rwxvcriag 
damagei  fOr  the  ledoctEoti  of  hia  «Ub  i  for  the  coDaaqunce  arlalog  from  UUcrit  ooppae- 
tJonaiavLdeJj  different  ihUi  reepect  to  tbe  buabud  and  Ihavlfe:  aaaiaal  KTelrruid 

vkdUD  Dot  defraud  tbecbildrea  of  their  proparty,  bj  Introdnolng  %  aporlou  of^Hing 
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she  heard  it  delivered,  the  native  notes  of  Kotzebue  would  liava 
been,  in  comparison,  but  mock  heroic.  Not  qoite  Hpprised  how 
Queens  foel  upon  these  oixasions,  certain  it  is,  tliat  her  humble 
subjects,  the  Ennis  ladies,  enjoyed  it  in  transports,  and  his  name 
resounded  tlirough  the  rocks  and  groves  of  Edenvale. 

"  In  the  action  for  criminal  conversation,  brought  by  Mr. 
Curran  against  the  Rev.  Hr.  Sandys,  (not  Sandes),  Lord  Clare 
was  supposed  not  to  be  an  indifferent  spectator.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  Saurio's  talents  were  first  drawn  forth  in  a  statement 
for  defendant,  at  once  solid,  luminous,  and  vehement.  Lord 
Avonmore,  the  early  patron  and  friend  of  4Ir.  Curran,  tried  the 
case ;  and,  in  its  progress,  many  interesting  and  affecting  scenes 
took  place ;  the  private  feelings  of  the  man,  his  knowu  partiality 
for  the  plaintiff,  though  owaiuoually  inlerrupted  by  some  small 
jealousies,  tlie  pity  for  his  sufferings,  frequently  burst  forth  in 
some  of  the  finest  touches  ever  witnesseU ;  but  the  sense  of  justice, 
the  pride  and  purity  of  his  mighty  mind,  quickly  deposed  the 
brief  authority  of  the  most  generous  feelings;  and  the  judge, 
resuming  his  great  functions,  shook  off  the  dew-drops  from  the 
lion's  mane.  By  the  sovereignty  of  that  character  it  was,  that 
the  judge  alone  presided.  On  his  trial,  as  well  of  men  as  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Pluoket,  (to  whom  Lord  Avoumore  had  been  a  friend, 
and  whose  infancy  had  been  protected  since  the  loss  of  his  father 
by  that  eicellent  nobleman,  was  employed  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sandys.  Amidst  the  clashing  of  opposite  arguments,  and  many 
animated  contentions  with  Lord  Avoomore  sustained  for  a  long 
time  in  undecided  conflicts,  Mr.  Plunket  rallied  with  fiesh  forces. 


af  tbe  luubiDd  sod 
qnvDou  nnltiDg  In 
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and  drew  upon  ^oee  great  stores,  wi^i  wfaich  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  bim :  sometimes  playing  oflf  tbe  light  artiU^  of 
Uiat  wit,  wbich  his  pride  so  chastens,  that  it  lies  back  like  that 
recondite  matter  in  animal  nature  which  is  produced  for  susten- 
ance, but 'upon  great  and  important  ocoauons;  sometimes  riding 
on  the  wiry  edge  of  irony,  his  own  i^propHate  figure;  and  wbich 
nor  Swift  nor  Lueiau  ever  posseseod  in  a  richer  vein.  In  the 
indulgence  of  some  of  those  sallies  thrown  off  in  the  impetuosity 
of  feeling,  the  ardent  sensibility  of  tbe  patron,  the  friend  and  the 
judge,  kindled,  and  rapidly  rising  into  one  of  those  impassioned 
blazes,  to  which  his  great  nature  was  subject,  be  burst  fortb  into 
this  short  exclamation*  et  tu  fii — and  thou  also,  my  wn.  The 
effect  was  overpowering  on  Mr.  Plunket;  the  sense  of  gratitude, 
the  reverence  fbr  the  venerable  judge  ;  the  obligations  imposed  on 
him  by  the  duty  he  owed  his  client,  and  other  emotions  of  a 
nobler  kind,  became,  by  their  varied  combinations,  irresistible ; 
while  he,  overwhelmed  by  the  impetuosity  of  mingled,  yet  contra- 
dictory forces,  mufOing  his  face  in  his  mantle,  sunk  down,  and  was 
dissolved  in  tears — tears  more  creditable  to  him,  than  all  that 
eloquence,  less  popular  than  argumentative,  of  which  he  of  most 
men,  may  be  truly  siud  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masters. 

"  Mr.  Curran  obtained  a  verdict,  and  damages,  which  the  defen- 
dant wM  never  afterwards  called  upon  to  pay ;  he  was  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  after ;  whilst  the  unhappy  woman,  sustained  by  tbe 
bounty  of  the  afflicted  husband,  made  the  best  atonement  by  a 
conduct  ever  after  without  reproach  or  censure.  This  event  dis- 
coloured the  stream  of  his  fiiture  life ;  and,  from  the  change  in  his 
domestic  habits,  furnished  many  topics  for  unkind  observation. 
It  is  certain  be  did  not  refuse  to  her  the  consolation  of  a  requested 
interview,  when  she  lay  on  tbe  bed  of  sickness,  and,  as  ^e  thought, 
of  death.  If  be  did  not  totally  forget  the  injuries  he  had  suffered, 
he  generously  consented  to  see  her,  which  she  sought  as  a  con- 
solation, and  which  to  bim  was  the  severest  trial.  This  occurred 
in  London  some  years  al^er  the  action :  but  a  message,  announc- 
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ing  die  oertunty  of  her  reoorery,  made  this  nu^Mudidy  rt*tt> 
unnaoeBaary."] 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  *  [1806]  the  political  party  with 
whom  Mr.  Curran  had  bo  long  been  acting  having  come  into  otBce, 
he  was  appmnted  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  f     With  this  appointment  he  was  dissatisfied 
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itlrlih  bar  tee)ittgelr  gntLAed,  th^t  Independent  spirit,  pregmlneiil  ttlenu,  uid  iofleii. 
le  iDlegrily  lia*e  recommended  their  poneuDr  lo  the  roJ»l  (lYoor,  iDd  proenred  his  ad- 

"  Tei,  Sir,  ve  tnnl  that  Uis  luilre  which  ihniie  upon  your  diiUniolilied  progreH  M  vi 
ilTDCiitfl  wUI  beun  *lth  >  milder  hul  more  ueelBl  Inauence  ^om  the  beneh ;  mi  the  on- 
lued,imputti],udBprlfht  Jad|avillkaftnDdlBtlHpaniiBirha(nlt«d  Ike  ctwno- 
ir  sT  itai  Irtih  bv,  br  hli  doquanoe.  »Bd  aalCeraaj  w^gried  (be  rlfbU  uid  prmkCM 
'  in  bODOurkble  |mife»loiL" 


"  OntiUKHi—I  tbAok  ]FM  from  m)' hHct  ftir  lUi  ptwt  otfHiz  lunBdniu  uid  UKh- 

IIdd.    The  tppriThig  opinion  at  le  enlightened  and  Independem  i  hod;  u  the  Irish  bir 

hM  fsiw  UMa  beroikd  i  dtapoalUsn,  but  I  inut  MB  hooe*)  uhI  urdeot  dtapealtton,  M  U 
■n  in  my  public  and  profeulonal  cbaracleri.  u  net  lu  be  altogether  nDworttar  af  th* 
Dameof  ulrlahoiinor  ihttdttpoaMnn.    I  KceiTeTour  hind  eommendatlsii  with  pride. 
I  (Ml  that  inuMtr  or  Intntien  la  aJ  that  n  gas  b*  napsnalble  nir. 
"  I  am  peculiarly  gratifled  by  the  flattering  attvalatlon  you  are  pleaeed  to  bntow  on 

aUy  connecled  with  the  enjeyment  et  conetUnllanal  tlherly  and  the  iBectnal  admlalalra- 
t(on  M  Jniilcr.    The  more  a<AI>B  part  *hlnh  I  may  bare  taken  in  Ih*  dertnna  at  theaa 
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Rt  the  time,  and  he  never  became  entirely  reconciled  to  it.  It 
imposed  upon  his  mind  a  necessity  <^  unaccustomed  laboor  and 
unaccustomed  restraint,  to  which  opposite  habits  of  so  many  years 
did  not  allow  him  easily  to  submit. 

[O'Reagan  says;  "The  truth  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Curnu's 
practice  waa  not  so  much  in  the  courts  of  equity.  This  haa  been 
partly  accounted  for  already;  theminuterdetailsof  praddcehewas 
not  well  acquainted  with,  and  at  the  time  of  life  when  he  was 
appointed  to  that  dBce,  the  character  of  the  mind  had  acquired  a 
stiff  and  unbending  rigour  unfit  for  pursuits  which  to  him  were  ever 
uncongenial.  Forms  were  not  habitual  to  his  taste,  or  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  mind ;  its  aspirations  were  loftier.  Of  forms  he  once 
observed  that  they  ware  bullet  moulds :  if  once,  said  he,  you  have 
them,  you  may  cast  on  ad  infinitum.  He  should  have  condescended 
to  them,  however,  aud  because  he  did  not  do  so,  and  because  his 
mind  was  accustomed  to  the  common,  criminal,  and  constitutional 
codes,  he  was  not  in  his  proper  element  in  the  Rt^ls..  He  unwill- 
ingly yielded  to  be  placed  there,] 

Whatever  might  be  its  dignity  or  emolument,  it  had  no  poUtical 
consequence ;  and  therefore,  to  him,  who  had  acted  such  a  part  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  it  seemed  rather  like  a  compensation 
for  former  servicea,  than  as  a  means  of  taking  that  honourable 
share  to  which  he  felt  himself  entitled,  in  an  administration  that 
promised  such  benefits  to  Ireland.  These  sentiments  of  disguat, 
in  which  he  perhaps  indulged  to  an  anreasooable  excess,  disturbed 
the  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsided  between  him  and  the 
late  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  whom  Mr,  Curran  considered  aa  having, 
by  his  acquiescence  in  his  appointment  to  the  Rolls,  attended  to 
his  uominal  interests  at  the  expense  of  his  teelings  and  hia  repu- 
tation. In  this  opinion,  however  encouraged  by  some  subsequent 
oirenmBtances,  it  is  due  W  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Ourran  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  no  such  in- 
tentional sacrifice  of  hia  friend.  He  imagined  that  he  was  observ- 
ing, with  the  strictest  honour,  the  spirit  of  eveiy  tbrmer  engagft- 
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ment,  although  it  caonot  be  too  much  lamented  that  he  should 
have  withheld  all  explanation  on  the  subject,  until  a  mutual  alieoa- 
tion  had  taken  place,  which  no  explanation  could  recall.  The 
impres^on  was  never  removed  from  Mr.  Curran's  mind,  that  he 
had,  upon  this  occasion,  been  unkindly  treated  ;  but  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe,  tliat  his  reeenbnent  vaa  softened  and  finally  subdued 
by  the  recollection  of  hia  former  regard  and  respect  He  viuted 
Mr.  Fonsonby  in  his  last  illnem,  and  after  his  lamented  deatli 
took  every  <^portunity  of  dwelling  upon  his  virtues,  and  attesting 
tlie  chums,  which  the  long  and  diuntereated  services  of  himself 
and  his  family  had  given  their  name  to  the  ^titude  of  their 
country. 

[Mr.  Curran  felt  himself  driven  into  the  publication  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Grattan,  in  whi<^  he  shewed  Uiat  he  had  full  grounds  for 
being  dissatiBfied  with  the  manner  in  which  his  party,  and  par- 
ticulariy  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  had  treated  him.  Passages  of 
this  letter,  explaining  his  position,  can  scarcely  be  out  of  place 
here — particularly  aa  the  document  itself  had  a  limited  ciroulation 
at  first,  and  has  long  betsi  out  of  print    Mr.  Curran  eays : 

"You  will  remember  the  state  of  Ireland  in  .1779;  and  the 
necessity  under  which  we  found  ourselves,  forming  some  bond  of 
honourable  connexion,  by  which  the  co-operation  of  even  a  small 
number  might  be  secured,  in  making  some  effort  to  stem  that  tor- 
rent, which  was  carrying  every  thing  before  it  For  that  purpose 
our  little  party  was  formed ; — it  consisted  of  yourself  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  (diat  excellent  Irishman)  the  late  Lord  Ponaonby,  Mr. 
B.  Daly,  Mr.  Q.  PwiBonby,  Mr.  Forbes,  myself^  and  some  very  few 
others.  It  may  not  be  for  us  to  pronounce  encomiums  upon  it,  but 
we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  had  it  been  as  successful  ss  it  whs 
honest,  we  might  now  look  bade  to  it  with  some  df^ree  of  satis- 
faction. The  reason  of  my  adverting  to  it  is,  that,  under  the 
sanction  of  that  party,  and  in  its  presence,  it  was  agreed  between 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  and  me,  that  if  any  circumstances  should  uise 
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under  which  it  might  be  honourably  ppen  to  us  to  accept  office, 
it  should  be  on  the  terms  of  his  taking  the  first,  and  my  takiug 
the  second  place  in  the  course  of  professional  advancement.  Upon 
the  basis  of  this  compact,  which  was  always  publicly  known,  and 
adopted  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  1795,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  was  then 
nominated  to  the  office  of  Solicitor  General.  The  completion  of 
that  arrangement  was  prevented  by  the  change  of  the  Irish  Admin- 
istration ;  the  compact  iteelf  continued  with  increased  force,  (if 
by  the  continued  fidelity  of  observance,  compact  can  be  susceptible 
of  accessional  obligation)  till  the  late  change  in  1806;  it  was  again 
acted  upon  by  the  parties  to  it.  On  that  occasion  I  was  the  only 
interested  member  of  that  party  that  remtiined  in  Ireland.  I  did 
not  write  to  any  of  my  friends  then  in  Loudon ;  not  to  Lord  Pon- 
sonby;  not  even  to  you.  I  Imew  your  zeal  for  my  interest;  I  knew 
the  friendship  and  purity  of  Lord  Ponsonby — I  was  sensible  of  the 
warm  protection  of -Mr.  Fox,  to  which  I  had  no  claim,  save  what 
might  be  suggested  to  a  noble  and  generous  spirit,  like  his,  by  my 
conduct  as  a  public  man;  I  knew  also,  the  protection  my  interests 
would  have  found  in  Lord  Moira,  Lord  Erskine,  or  Lord  Howick,  had 
such  protection  been  necessary.  I  felt  no  solicitude  for  myself;  I 
remained  at  liome ;  the  event  justified  my  confidence;  Mr.  G.  Pon- 
sonby accepted  the  Seals ;  a  fioot,  of  itself  that  I  must  have  beon 
appointed  lo  the  next  attainable  utuation.  The  next  situation  could 
be  no  other  than  the  office  of  Attorney-General ;  it  was  the  only 
place  in  the  power  of  the  new  Administration  to  vacate ;  from  its 
official  rank  in  the  Government  it  was  the  natural  passage  to  that 
place  on  the  King's  Bench,  to  which,  as  next  in  professional 
advancement,  I  had  a  right  to  succeed.  But  on  this  fact  I  was 
not  left  to  conjecture.  I  was  apprised  by  letter  from  you,  and  also 
Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  that  my  interests  hsd  been  taken  care  of ;  Mr. 
G.  Ponsonby  communicated  the  same  to  a  relation  of  mine,  then 
in  London;  directing  him  to  inform  me  that  my  place  as  Attor- 
ney-General was  fixed,' and  that  my  conung  over  would  be  but 
unnecessary  trouUe." 
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The  I>uke  of  Bedford,  was  sent  over  as  Viceroy  to  Ireland,  and 
on  Mr.  Ponsonby's  appointment  as  CliaBcellor,  lie  assured  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  that  every  thing  would  be  done  for  him  to  his  satisfactinn. 
But  instead  of  getting  the  appointment  of  Irish  Atlomej-General, 
(the  stepping  stone  to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  for  which,  as  a  com- 
mon lawyer,  he  was  well  qualified,  Mr.  Curran  found  that  Mr. 
Pluotet  was  to  be  continued  in  that  office.  After  some  delay,  he 
saw  the  Viceroy,  who  told  him  that  tiie  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  . 
was  reserved  for  him.  •  What  follows  can  best  be  related  in  Mr. 
Curran's  own  words : 

"  You  may  easily  judge  of  my  feelings  on  this  communication ; 
but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  T>uke  of  Bedford ;  I 
had  no  shadow  of  claim  upon  his  Graup ;  he  was  not  tiie  person 
to  whom  I  could  complain,  that  I  was  humbled  or  ill-treated ;  I 
barely  said  that  "that  I  was  grateful  to  his  Grace  for  the  courtesy 
of  the  communication ;"  and  retired  with  an  almost  decided  pur- 
pose to  decline  the  appointment.  This  substitution  I  considered  a 
direct  departure  from  the  compact  with  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  and 
accompanied  by  the  aggravation  of  withholding  that  consultation 
and  explanation,  without  which,  and  without  my  own  express 
consent,  I  ought  not  to  have  .been  so  disposed  of.  As  to  the  place 
itself,  it  was  the  last  I  should  have  chosen ;  it  imposed  upon  me  a 
change  of  all  my  habits  of  life ;  it  forced  my  mind  to  a  new 
course  of  thinking,  and  into  new  modes  of  labour,  and  that, 
increased  labour ;  it  removed  me  from  that  intellectual  exercise 
which  custom  and  temper  had  rendered  easy  and  pleasant;  it 
excluded  me  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  honest  gratification  of  an 
official  share  in  an  administration  which  I  tiien  thought  would 
have  "consisted  principally,  if  not  altt^ther,  of  the  tried  friends  of 
Ireland.  When  the  party  with  which  I  had  acted  so  fairly,  had, 
after  so  long  a  proscription,  come  at  last  to  their  naturnl  place,  I 
did  nol  ezpeel  to  havt  been  stud  into  a  mndoa,  a  spectator  q^  fAe 
wwxtsum,.     From  the  station,  which  I  then  held  at  the  Bar,  to 
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accept  the  neutralized  situation  of  the  Soils,  appeared  to  me  k 
descent,  and  not  an  elevation : — It  had  no  allurement  of  wealth, 
for  diminished  as  my  income  had  been  by  the  moat  remorseleee 
persecution  for  years,  by  which  I  waa  made  to  expiate  the  crime 
of  not  being  an  alien  to  my  country,  by  treachery,  or  by  birth,  it 
was  still  abundant  when  compared  with  my  occasions,  and  was 
lively  to  continue  so,  long  as  the  occasions  should  last 

"To  this  intended  refusal,  however,  my  Iriends  in  Ireland 
thought  there  were  strong  objections;  they  thought  it  would  look 
like  an  accusation  of  the  parly  at  large,  to  iif»  great  majority  of 
whom  I  had  reason  to  be  more  attached  than  ever — they  niged 
other  inducements  unnecessary  to  detail — and  which  I  thought 
worthy  my  attrition.  There  remained  a  stilt  superior  motive  to 
decide  me  :  to  have  yielded  to  resentment,  or  disgust,  and  refused 
the  offered  situation,  might  be  to  cany  disturbance  and  irritataou 
to  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend ;  I  knew  the  untemporistng  nature  of 
Lord  Ponsonby,  where  he  thought  his  honour  concerned,  and 
I  saw  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  administration  for 
Ireland,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  him,  might  be  dissolved,  if  he 
thought  me  ill-treated ;  I  had  a  simitar  apprehension  from  the 
part  you  yourself  would  pursue  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and  I 
could  not  but  see,  that  if  you  and  Lord  Eonsonby  were  to  with- 
draw your  support  from  the  Irish  Administration,  that  unhappy 
country  could  have  Httle  to  hope  from  any  new  order  of  things. 
I  resolved  therefore  to  submit,  and  to  do  so  with  an  appearance 
of  as  much  good  humour  as  I  could  affect" 

He  sutimitted,  therefore,  rather  than  break  up  his  "party."  He 
saw  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  informed  bim  that  Sir  Micha^  Smith, 
(then  Master  of  the  Rolls)  should  be  "  treated  with  on  the  subject 
of  bis  resignation,"  and  Mr,  Curran  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
that  instead  of  coming  into  the  stipulated  situation  "  by  an  undis- 
puted claim  ofriffht  (!)  and  without  the  burthen  «f  one  shilling 
expense  to  the  country,"  he  was  tlung  upon  the  precarious  chance 
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of  a  place,  whicii  if  achieved  at  all  could  be  obbuned  only  by  a 
chai^  OD  tbe  public,  and  rendered  addilioDally  disgusting  to  bim- 
■elf  hj  the  ^pearance  of  a  job.     He  says  : 

"At  but,  after  delays  perbape  not  easy  to  be  avoided,  but 
certainly  affording  ample  dme  for  the  triumpb  of  my  enemies,  and 
tbe  vexation  of  my  fiends,  botb  of  wbom  looked  upon  me  sb 
insulted  and  abandoned,  that  treaty  took  {^ace,  without  any 
participation  of  mine,  a/ad  without  the  remotest  bint  that  it  could 
involve  any  stipulation  and  gyarantee  oa  my  part.  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Q.  Fonsonby  that  the  arrangement  was  completed:  That 
Sir  Michael  waa  to  reugn  on  the  terms  of  receiving  the  retiring 
salary ;  and  also,  upon  the  promise  by  the  goveminent,  that  bia 
deputy  Mr  Ridgeway,  should  g«t  a  place  of  9001.  per  annum,  if  such 
place ,  should  become  vacant  before  the  2Sth  of  March  ensuing, 
until  which  time  no  addition  could  be  made  to  tbe  peusion  list ; 
and  if  no  such  vacancy  should  occur  before  that  day,  he  should 
then  be  placed  on  tbe  pension  establishment  for  600/.  a  year,  for 
his  life,  and  that  a  jnoviaioa  by  pension,  to  the  amount  altogether 
of  300/.  a  year,  was  also  to  be  made  for  three  inferior  officers  of 
8ir  Michael's  CourL 

"  Had  any  idea  of  any  st^ulation  whatever  on  my  part  been 
suggested,  feeling  as  1  did,  I  could  not  have  borne  it — for,  see  how 
it  would  have  stood :  on  my  part,  it  would  have  been  a  direct 
purchase  of  a  judical  office.  Tbe  purchase  could  not  be  made 
good  out  of  its  own  income,  which  could  last  <mly  to  my  death  or 
resignation  :  for'tfaese  annuities  were  for  the  lives  of  four  other 
persons,  and  worth  at  least  80002. ;  with  tbese  SOOOi.  therefore,  I 
was  eventually  to  charge  my  private  fortune ;  for  this  sum  I  was 
to  buy  tbe  disappointment  of  an  expectation,  which  I  thought 
certain,  and  to  commit  a  breach  of  tbe  law  and  tbe  constitution. 

"  But  if  I  could  have  dispensed  with  the  matter  of  purity, 
another  quesjon  renuuned:  Was  this  change  between  my  pro- 
fessioual  and  judicial  utuation  so  to  be  obtained,  worth  the  sum  of 
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8000/.  J  There  would  have  been,  therefore,  two  previous  questions 
to  decide,  a  question  of  crime,  and  a  question  of  prudence :  if  I 
had  consulted  a  moralist  upon  the  one  and  a  Jew  upon  the  other, 
what  would  have  been  the  answer?  I  would  not  therefore  have 
submitted  for  a  momenl,  I  would  have  snapped  the  thread  ineuch 
a  manner  as  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  splice  it,  and  have 
felt  pleasure  in  being  restored  to  mj  liberty." 

Five'  months  elapsed  before  Sir  Michael  Smith  resigned  the 
Rolls.  Mr.  Curran  was  then  appointed.  Time  passed  on.  No 
place  was  given,  as  promised,  to  Mr.  Ridgeway.  The  Ministry 
fell  to  pieces,  bj  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  finally  broke  up  in 
April  1807.  No  pensions  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Ridgeway  and 
the  three  other  officers  of  Sir  Michael  Smith's  court,  and  it  was 
then  endeavored  to  throw  upon  Mr.  Curran  the  liabilities  of  the 
non- performance  of  a  promise  to  Sir  Michael  Smith  actually 
made  without  his  consent,  or  even  knowledge.  He  refused  to 
allow  his  salary  as  judge  to  be  burtbened  with  the  payment  of 
8002.  a  year  for  life  to  the  deputy,  tr^nbearer,  dpstaS^  and  crier 
of  his  predecessor.     He  adds : 

.  **  I  some  time  after,  heard  that  Mr.  G.  Fonsonby  had  made  a 
grant  of  8001.  per  annum  to  Mr.  Ridgeway,  imd  those  three 
inferior  officers,  and  this  act  has  been  represented  to  the  pubhc  as 
occasioned  by  want  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  my  benelac- 
tor,  and  of  pereonal  honor  as  a  member  of  the  party ;  as  to  the 
first  part  of  the  charge,  you  well  know  how  unfounded  it  is ;  thank 
God,  I  have  had  many  friends ;  I  am  now  addressing  the  most 
valued  of  them ;  but,  in  the  sense  intended,  I  never  had  a  benefac- 
tor :  If  I  had  entertained,  any  views  of  ambiUon,  I  could  have 
been  lifted  only  by  a  stronger  wing  than  my  own ;  but  my  journey 
has  been  on  the  ground,  and  performed  on  foot,  and  I  was  able  to 
walk  without  the  crutches  of  patronage.  As  to  the  allegation  of 
my  breach  of  just  or  honorable  engagement,  the  fact  of  such 
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engagement  must  have  been  with  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Bedford,  of  Mr,  G.  Ponsonby,  and  of  Sir  Michael  Smith ;  and  I 
aver  that  I  never  was  required  to  take  any  part  in  guaranteeing 
to  Sir  Michael  Smith  that  agreement  of  government,  or  of  being 
liable  to  him  in  any  event  for  the  performance ;  and  that  I  never 
did,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  any  promise  on  the  subject;  and 
that  I  know  not  of  any  act  whatsoever,  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  after  the  matures!  con^deration,  can  warrant  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  against  me.  Of  these  allegations, 
I  now  feel  it  necessary  to  take  some  farther  notice :  I  well  knew 
how  incapable  Mr.  G.  Fonsonby  must  be  of  making  them ;  if  he 
had  heard  them,  he  had  too  much  honour  to  repel  them  with 
indignation  ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessaiy  for  me  to  advert 
to  them.  It  is  said,  the  substitution,  of  which  I  complained,  was 
for  my  benefit :  I  answer,  first,  that  it  van  a  question  upon  which 
I-alone  was  competent  to  decide ;  a  question  for  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman ;  not  the  calculation  of  a  notary  public.  Had  it  been 
referred  to  me,  as  I  think  it  ought,  I  should  have  seen,  as  the 
public  did  see,  and  did  say,  that  it  went  to  sink  me,  by  excluding 
me  from  all  political  confidence.  Between  such  discredit  and 
pecuniary  compensation,  no  honorable  mind  could  balance.  But 
the  assertion  itself  is  untrue  in  tiwt  The  place  which  1  hold  was 
as  inferior  to  that  of  Attorney-General,  in  point  of  pecuniwy 
omqiument,  as  of  politics]  consequence.  The  profesdont^  and 
offidal  income  I  should  have  derived  from  the  latter,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  double  the  amount  of  what  I  now  enjoy.  I 
shoiild  have  made  no  deduction  for  any  precariousness  of  tenure, 
for  never  was  there  an  administration  less  likely  to  be  changed. 
That  income,  therefore,  I  should  have  counted  upon  as  certain, 
till  I  passed  to  the  chief  seat  on  the  King's  Bench;  a  situation  of 
equal  certainty  with  that  of  the  Rolls ;  ot  far  more  dignity ;  o^  I 
believe  twice  the  annual  value ;  far  more  congenial  with  my 
habits  and  temper ;  which  I  should  have  filled  with,  periiapa,  more 
adfantage  to  the  public  ;  certainly,  with  much  greater  to  mvself 
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And  to  that  place,  the  ofBce  of  Attorney-General  would  have  led 
by  the  course  of  ordinary  usage.  And  to  that  place  it  must  have 
led  me,  because  in  no  other  way  could  the  compact  have  been 
finally  fulfilled.  I  say,  then,  it  was  not  for  my  benefit ;  and  I  say 
further,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  himself;  as, 
without  some  arrangement  in  which  I  should  acquiesce,  big  own 
compact  must  have  been  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  acceptance 
of  office.  I  say,  also,  that  if  the  compact  with'  me  had  been 
observed,  the  arrangement  with  Sir  Michael  Smith  could  never 
have  existed ;  nor  of  course  any  person  be  called  upon  to  compen- 
sate (oc  its  non-performance.  And  yet  the  cbaige  gainst  me  is, 
that  having  received  a  part  payment  of  a  debt,  I  was  bound  in 
honour,  out  of  that  payment,  to  defVay  the  expense  of  the  disap- 
poinlment  which  prevented  my  receiving  the  whole." 

Further  on,  he  thus  records  his  claim  for  conraderation  from  his 

"  I  cune  into  Psfliament  at  a  very  eariy  period ;  having  no 
hereditary  fortune,  I  could  have  little  property.  During  the  whole 
time  of  my  sitting  there,  I  never  deviated  from  those  principles- 
which  have  bound  us  together ;  I  continued,  from  Parliament  to 
Pariiament,  to  come  in  at  my  own  expense.  It  is  apparent  how 
heavy  such  a  burthen  must  have  been.  I  was  not  like  other  men, 
who  came  into  Parliament  without  any  expense ;  who  had  great 
&mily  interest  to  support  them ;  I  had  not  the  same  means  nor 
the  same  inducements.  To  this,  perhaps,  it  might  be  objected, 
th^  at  my  first  coming  into  the  House  of  Commons  I  did  accept 
ft  seat  from  a  particular  friend ;  and  the  fact  is  so :  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  having  soon  differed  on  political  subjects  with  that  gen- 
tleman, I  purchased  a  seat  for  a  friend  of  his,  there  being  then  no 
way  of  vacating;  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  it ;  having  given  me  the  seat  on  the  express 
condition  of  perfect  freedom  on  my  part  From  the  firat,  I  adopt- 
ed your  principles,  and  on  those  we  acted  until  the  forming  of  our 
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party,  1789,  In  the  mere  peieooat  compact  between  Mr.  G.  Pon- 
aoahy  and  me,  you  (Mr.  Gr«ttan)  could  have  no  interoat ;  for  it 
was  known  that  you  would  not  atxept  any  emolument  of  office. 
The  compact  itself  was  not  a  stipulation  for  gain,  but  simply  a 
bond  of  cohesioD  in  the  feithful  discbarge  of  -that  agreement  I 
made  no  compromise  With  power ;  I  had  the  merit  of  provoking 
and  deepifiing  the  peieonal  malic«  of  every  man  in  Ireland  who 
was  the  knoi^. enemy  of  t&e  country.  Without  ihe  walk  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  my  character  waa  pursued  by  the  most  persever- 
ing slander ;  and  mtbin  those  walls,  though  I  was  too  strong  to 
be  beaten  down  by  any  judicial  malignity — it  waa  not  so  with  my 
clients;  and  my  consequent  losses  in  mens  profeesjonsl  income,  ^ 
have  never  been  estimated  at  less,  as  you  must  have  oStea  heard, 
than  S0,O00f. ;  and  yet  for  these  tosses,  it  seems  I  am  to  be  con- 
sidered as  compensated.  It  is  with  no  little  pain  that  I  descend 
to  such  paltiy  topics,  but  when  accueation  is  vile  and  groveHing, 
what  dignity  can  be  espected  in  defence !  It  seems  the  privilege 
of  vulgar  calumny,  that  the  victim  must  be  humbled  by  the  one, 
if  he  be  not  disgraced  by  the  other." 

Mr,  Gurran  ooncloded  his  letter  to  Mr.  Grattan  by  requesting 
him  to  commouicate  with  Mr.  Fonsonby  (tlicn  receiving  4000^ 
a  year,  as  pension  for  having-  been  Chancellor  for  less  than  a 
twelvemonth),  and  ascertain  whether  he  had  any  claims  on  Mr. 
Curran,  as  regards  the  pensions  to  Sir  M.  Smith's  ex-officere. 
If  he  had,  Mr.  Carran  offered  to  refer  it  to  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord 
Moira,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Holland,  or  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  or  any  other  friend  or  friends  that  might  be  appointed. 
Lords  Moira,  Grey,  and  Holland  were  accordingly  named  as 
arbitrators.  The  matter  remained  in  dispute  until  May  1610, 
when  it  dropped,  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's  declaring  that  he  had 
nothing  to  be  referred;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  for  Mr.  Curran 
to  open  the  case,  which  Mr.  Curran,  in  the  absence  of  his  friends, 
declined  doing.     Very  properly  Mr.  Ponsonby,  not  Mr.  Curran, 
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was  saddled  with  the  payment  of  Sir  M.  Sniith'B  ex-officeis;  while 
in  power,  be  might  have  obtained  employment  or  proviaion  for 
them,  and,  not  having  done  so.  Buffered  for  his  default  or  neg- 
lect 

The  fact  i^  Mr.  Fonsont^,  who  had  aristocrstio  conaesions 
(his  brother  and  cousin  were  Peere),  was  made  Chancellor  by  the 
Eoglidi  party,  who  disliked  Currao,  the  maker  of  his  own  fame 
and  forttine,  as  being  "  too  Irish."  Mr.  Fonsonby  would  have 
oast  aside  Mr.  Gurran  if  he  dared,  and  all^;ed  that  his  private 
character  would  not  justify  his  being  made  Attomey-General. 
That  this  assertion  was  untrue,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that 
he  was  made  Uaster  of  the  Rolls — the  second  equity  judge  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Grattan  is  said,  when  the  "  party "  were  puzaled 
what  to  do  with  Mr.  Currao,  to  have  su^eeted,  wilh  most  unbe- 
coming levity,  that  he  should  be  made  an  Irish  bidtop.  This  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  PhilUpa. 

Mr.  Davis  states  the  professional  (pinion  of  the  time,  when  he 
declares  that "  Curran  was  unsuited  to  the  technicalities  and 
minute  business  of  the  Rolls.  He  bad  neither  knowledge  nor 
taste  for  it.  He  felt  this,  and  the  moment  he  could  rise  was  one  he 
anxiously  looked  to.  It  may  be  guessed  that  bis  orders  or  details 
were  not  very  sound  nor  convenient.  The  only  memorable  deci- 
'  uon  he  made  was  that  in  Merry  v.  Fower." 

The  facts  of  this  case  may  be  stated  thus.  In  1804,  Mary 
Power  made  her  will,  bequeathing  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
property  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Power  (Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Waterfbrd)  and  others,  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes.  Mr. 
Merry,  her  brother,  a  merchant  in  Spain,  was  her  neit  of  kin,  and 
died  intestate.  Her  son  administered,  and  brought  a  suit  in  the 
Spiritual  pourt  to  set  aside  the  will  as  unduly  obtained  and  as 
disposing  a  large  property  to  "  Papists,"  and  for  superstitious  pui^ 
poses.  His  application  as  an  administrator,  pendente  lite,  was 
refused.  He  then  fijed  a  bill  praying  that  the  effects  be  brought 
into  Court  by  Dr.  Power,  the  acting  executor  of  Mary  Fower,  an^ 
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her  couneel,  coBteDding  tiiat  the  will  was  caused  by  Iraud,  by  Dr. 
Power,  whom  he  contumeliously  described  as  "  one  John  Power,  a 
Popish  priest"  On  the  other  hand,  it  wa  sargued  that  there  was 
no  color  for  impeaching  the  transaction ;  that  the  hequests  had 
been  moat  praJKworthy — that  the  Court  had  already  affirmed  the 
legality  of  the  trusts, — and  that  it  would  be  unprecedented  for  a 
Court  to  interiere,  as  was  prayed,  before  the  defendant  had 
answered,  or  had  even  time  to  put  iu  an  answer. 

In  giving  judgment,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Mr.  Curran),  said, 
on  tiie  allegation  that  the  will  was  obtained  by  fraud  practised  by 
"one  John  Power :" 

"I  Bee  no  semblance  of  fact  to  sustain  such  a  charge.  Who 
does  this  '  one  John  Power,  a  Poptth  priest '  turn  ont  to  be  I  I 
find  he  is  a  Catholic  clergyman — a  doctor  in  divinity,  a  titulai 
bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford.  And  yet  I  am  now  pressed 
to  beheve  this  gentlemui  has  obtained  this  will  by  fraud.  Every 
fact  now  appearing  repels  this  charge ;  I  cannot  bnt  say  that  tho 
personal  character  of  the  person  accused,  repels  it  still  more 
strongly.  Can  I  "be  brought,  on  grounds  like  those  now  before 
me,  to  believe,  that  a  man,  having  the  education  of  a  scholar,  the 
habits  of  a  religious  life,  and  vested  With  so  high  a  character  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  could  be  capable  of  so  detestable  a 
profanation  as  is  flung  upon  himt  Can  I  foiget  that  he  is  a 
Christian  bishop,  clothed  not  in  the  mere  authority  of  a  sect,  but 
clothed  in  the  indelible  character  of  the  Episcopal  order;  suffering  no 
diminution  from  his  supposed  heterodoxy,  nor  drawing  any  increase 
or  confirmation  from  the  merits  of  bis  conformity,  should  he  think 
proper  to  renounce  what  we  call  the  errors  of  feith?  Can  I 
bring  my  mind  on  so  slight,  or  rather  no  grounds,  to'believe,  that 
he  could  so  trample  under  hia  feet  all  the  impressions  of  that  edu- 
cation, of  those  habits,  and  of  that  high  rank  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  which  he  holds,  as  to  sink  to  the  odious  impiety 
imputed  to  him !  Can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  such  a  man,  at 
the  dying  bed  of  his  fellow-creature,  would  be  capable  with  one 
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hand  of  presenting  tae  cross  before  her  uplifl«d  eye,  and  with  the 
other,  of  basely  thieving  from  her  those  miserable  dregs  of  this 
,  world,  (rf  which  hia  perfidious  tongae  was  employed  in  teaching 
her  a  Christian's  estimate )  I  do  not  believe  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  (as  for  as  it  belongs  to  me  in  this  interlocutory  iray,  to  judge 
of  the  &ct)  as  perfecliy  convijicod  that  the  c<»iduct  of  Doctor 
Power  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  I  am  that  the  testatrix  is 
dead." 

On  the  allegation  that  it  was  a  foolish  beqneet  to  superstition 
and  Popish  uses,  he  sud  that,  on  examination,  he  had  found  the 
object  of  these  bequests  to  be  to  provide  shelter  and  comfortable 
support  for  poor  helpless  females;  and  clothes,  and  food,  and 
inetruction,  for  poor  orphan  children. 

"  How  can  we  behold  such  acts,  without  regarding  them  as 
forming  a  claim  to,  as  springing  from  a  consciousness  of  immor- 
tality !  In  all  ages  the  hour  of  death  has  been  considered  as  an 
interval  of  more  than  ordinary  illumination :  as  if  some  rays  from 
the  light  of  the  approaching  world  had  found  their  way  to  the 
darkness  of  the  parting  spirit,  and  revealed  to  it  an  existence 
that  could  not  terminate  in  the  grave,  but  was  to  commence 
in  death. 

"  But  these  uses  are  condemned,  as  hmtig  not  only  superstitious 
but  Popish  uses.  As  to  that,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  no  disposition 
to  ^ve  any  assistance  even  to  the  orthodox  rapine  of  the  living, 
in  defeating  even  the  heterodox  charity  of  the  dead.  I  am  aware 
that  this  objectien  means  somewhat  more  than  directly  meets  the 
ear,  if  it  means  anything.  The  objects  of  these  bequeals,  it  seems, 
ore  Catholics,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  PapiiU  ;  and  the 
insinuation  clearly  is,  that  the  religion  of  the  objects  of  this 
woman's  bounty,  calls  upon  me  to  exercise  some  peculiar  rigour  of 
interference  to  abridge  or  defeat  her  intentions.  Upon  this  point 
I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood ;  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be 
the  spirit  of  our  existinglaw ;  nor,  of  course,  the  duty  of  this  court  to 
act  upon  that  principle  in  the  way  contended  for.     In  times,  thank 
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Those  laws  oieed  their  exitUnce  to  unferlunate  combinations  ofttr- 
cumttancM  that  were  thought  to  render  them,  ntcesiary.  Bui  if  we 
look  back  unth  sorrow  to  their  ^tactTnent,  Ut  u«  look  forward  with 
kindness  arid  gratitude  to  their  repeal.  Produced  by  national 
calamity,  they  were  brought  by  national  b^iioletice,  a»  well  as  by 
KattoiuU  eotttrjtum,  to  the  altar  of  public  justice  and  concord,  and 
there  offered  as  a  saetifice  to  atone,  to  heal,  to  cimctliale,  to  restore 
social  coafidenee,  emd  give  us  the  htrpe  of  jnosperity  amd  safety, 
which  no  people  ever  had,  or  deserved,  or  dared  to  have,  except 
where  it  is  founded  oo  the  community  of  interests,  a  perfectly 
even  and  equal  participation  of  just  rights,  and  a  consequent  con- 
tribution of  ail  the  strength — of  all  the  parts  so  equally  interested 
in  the  defence  of  the  whole. 

"  I  know  they  have  been  supposed  to  originate  in  religious 
bigotry — that  is,  religious  zeal  carried  to  excess — I  never  thought 
80.  The  real  spirit  of  our  holy  reli^o  is  too  incomiptibly  pure 
and  beneficent  to  be  depraved  into  any  such  excess.  Analyse  the 
bigot's  object,  and  we  see  he  takes  nothing  from  reli^on  but  a 
flimsy  pretext  in  the  proianation  of  its  name;  he  profesees  the 
correction  of  error  and  the  propagation  of  truth.  But  when  he 
haa  gained  the  victoiy,  what  are  the  terms  he  makes  for  himself) 
Fower  and  profit.  What  terms  does  he  make  for  religion  ?  Pro- 
fession luid  conformity.  What  is  that  profession  !  The  mere  utter- 
nnce  of  tbe  lips ;  the  utterance  of  sounds,  that  after  a  pulsation  or 
two  upon  the  air,  are  just  as  visible  and  lasting  as  they  are  audible. 
What  is  the  conibmiity!  Is  it  the  practice  of  any  social  virtue  . 
or  Christian  duty  I  Ts  it  tbe  foi'givenets  of  injuries,  or  the  pay,- 
ment  of  debts,  or  the  practice  of  charity  I  No  such  things.  It  is 
tbe  performance  of  some  bodily  gesture  or  attitude.  It  is  going 
to  some  place  of  worship.  It  Is  to  stand  or  to  knee),  or  to  bow  to 
the  poor-box,  but  it  is  not  a  conformity  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  judgment,  or  the  heart,  or  the  conduct  All  these  things 
bigotiy  meddles  not  with,  but  leaves  them  to  religion  herself  to 
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porform.  Bigotry  only  adds  one  more,  &nd  that  a  very  odious 
one,  la  tb«  number  of  those  human  stains  which  it  is  the  business ' 
of  true  religion  not  to  bum  out  witli  the  bigot's  fire,  but  to 
expunge  and  wash  away  by  the  Cbrietiaa's  tears  :  such,  invariably, 
in  all  the  countries  and  ages,  have  been  the  moUves  to  the  bigot's 
CMiflictB,  and  such  tlie  use  of  his  victories :  not  tbe  propagation 
of  any  opinion,  but  t^e  engrossment  of  power  and  plunder ;  of 
homage  and  tribute.  Such,  I  much  fear,  was  the  real  origin  of 
the  Popery  lawB.  But  power  and  privilege  ouist  necessarily  be 
confined  to  very  few.  In  hostile  annies  you  find  them  [»«tty 
equal,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  in  the  numbers  of  their 
hospitala  and  in  the  numbers  of  their  dead ;  so  it  is  with  nations, 
the  great  mass  is  despoiled  and  degraded,  but  the  spoil  itself  is 
'Confined  to  few  indeed.  The  result  finally  can  be  nothing  but  the 
disease  of  dropsy  and  decrepitude.  In  Ireland  this  was  peenliarly 
the  case.  Religion  was  dishonoured,  man  was  degraded,  and  social 
afiection  was  almost  extinguished.  A/ew,  a  very  fevi  still  profited 
by  this  abasement  of  humanity.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  with 
a  just  feeling  of  grateful  respect  to  their  patriotic  and  disiDt«rested 
virtue,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  have  alluded  as  I  have 
done,  that  thai  few  composed  the  whole  power  of  the  l^slature 
which  ooncorred  in  the  repeal  of  that  system,  and  left  remaining 
of  it,  not  ap  edifice  to  be  demolished,  but  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish, 
unsightly,  perhaps  pernicious,  to  be  carted  away. 

"  If  the  repeal  of  those  laws  had  been  a  mere  abjuration  of 
intolerance,  I  should  have  given  it  little  credit.  The  growing 
knowledge  of  the  world,  particularly  of  the  sister  nation,  had 
disclosed  and  unmasked  intolerance,  had  put  it  to  shame,  and  . 
consequently  to  flight !  But  though  public  <^mon  may  proscribe 
intolerance,  it  canaot  lake  amay  powers  or  privileges  establithed  by 
law.  Those  powers  of  exclusion  and  monopoly  could  be  given  up 
only  by  the  generous  relinquishment  of  those  who  possessed  them. 
And  nobly  were  they  so  relinqubhed  by  those  repealing  statutes. 
Those  lovers  of  their  country  saw  the  public  necessity  of  the 
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norificA,  and  most  diaintereatedly  <Kd  they  m&ke  iL  If  too,  they 
'  h«ve  been  singular  id  this  virtue,  they  have  been  as  singularly 
fortunate  in  their  reward.  In  general,  the  legislator,  though 
he  sows  the  seed  of  public  good,  is  himself  numbered  with 
the  dead  before  the  harvest  can  be  gathered.  With  us  it  has 
not  been  so — with  us  the  public  benefectora,  many  of  them 
ftt  least,  hiiTe  Hved  (o  eee  tbe  blessiog  of  Heaven  upon  their 
rirtne,  in  an  uniformly  acceleralang  progress .  of  indnstiy  and 
comfort,  and  liberality,  and  social  affection,  and  common 
interest,  auch  as  I  do  not  believe  that  any  age  or  nation  has  ever 
witnessed. 

"  Such  I  do  know  was  the  view,  and  such  the  hope,  with  which 
that  l^islature,  now  no  more  !  proceeded  so  far  as  they  went,  in 
the  repeal  of  tiioee  laws  so  repealed.  And  well  do  I  know  how 
warmly  it  is  now  remembered  by  every  thinking  Catholic,  that 
not  a  single  voice  for  those  repeals  was  or  could  be  ^ven,  except 
by  a  ProtesUint  legistslor.  With  infinilt  plecuurt  do  I  also  know 
and  fed,  that  At  tame  Mnae  of  ju»tiu  and  good  mill  vMeh  then 
produced  the  repeal  ef  thoee  laits,  i»  amtimiinp  to  act,  and  with 
inereanng  energy,  up(m  thoee  persont  in  both  cotmtriee,  whose  wort^ 
and  whose  -aisdcm  are  likely  to  explode  whatever  principle  is 
dictated  by  bigotry  and  folly,  and  to  give  currency  and  action  to 
lehatever  principle  it  wtte  and  salutary:  Such,  alto,  I  know  to  be 
the  feelings  of  eve^  court  in  this  hall.  It  it  from  thit  enlarged 
and  httfuanised  spirit  of  legislation  that  courts  of  justice  wight  to 
take  their  principles  of  expounding  Ike  law. 

"  At  another  time  I  should  probably  have  deemed  it  right  to 
preserve  a  more  reapec^l  distance  from  some  subjects  wt^^th  I 
have  presumed  (but  certainly  with  the  best  intentions,  and  I  hope, 
no  unbecoming  freedcoi),  to  approach.  Bnt  I  see  the  interest  the 
question  has  excited,  and  I  think  it  right  to  let  no  pereon  cany 
away  with  him  any  mistake,  as  to  the  grounds  of  my  decision,  or 
suppose  that  it  is  either  the  duty  or  the  ditposition  of  our  courts 
to   mate  any   harsh    or  jealous  distinctions  in    their   judgment 
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founded  on  any  difference  of  religious  aeeU  or  tenets.  I  think 
therefore,  the  molios  ought  to  be  refused ;  and  I  think  myaelf 
bound  to  mark  still  more  strongly  my  sense  of  its  impropriety,  by 
refueing  it  with  fuU  costs."] 

The  remaining  years  of  Mr.  Cuiran's  life  contain  little  of  inci- 
dent. His  time  was  passed  without  much  variety  between  the 
duties  of  his  Judicial  situation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  that  social 
intercourse  for  which  his  taste  continued  undiminished  to  the  last. 
It  was  observed  by  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  so 
much  interest  that  the  slightest  circumstance  connected  with  him 
attracted  their  attention,  that  his  spirits  began  to  decline  from 
the  moment  of  his  elevariou  to  the  bench,  He  felt  sensible  him- 
self that  the  sudden  discontinuance  of  those  modes  of  intellectual 
exercise,  which  an  uninterrupted  habit  of  so  many  years  had 
rendered  almost  a  necessary  of  hfe,  was  impairing  the  health  of 
his  mind.*     All  bis  powers  were  still  in  the  fullest  vigor,  and  ha 

*  II  na  M  Ihls  Obv  that  OiuIh  PhUUpi  nudi:  Ibn  icqiulnluicc  vt  Mr.  Ooirin.    Ha 
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conld  not  but  feel  discontented  and  mortified  at  finding  them  (not 
80  much  released  from  teil  m)  condemned  to  repose.  In  the  hope 
of  removing  thia  inquietude  by  indolglng  his  facultiea  in  their  ac- 
customed tastes,  he  began  to  project  one  or  two  literary  works.* 
One  of  them,  and  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  had 
not  the  firmness  to  execute,  was  memoirs  of  his  own  time ;  but  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  Mends,  and  all  his  own  resolutions,  gave  way 
before  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  written  compositions.  The 
only  notice  of  this  intended  work  found  among  his  papers,  was  the 
following  motto  and  preface: 
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"You  that  propose  to  be  the  historian  of.youtael^  go  first  and 
trace  out  the  boundary  of  your  grave — stretch  forth  yonr  hand 
and  touch  the  stone  that  is  to  mark  your  head,  and  strear  by  the 
Majesty  of  Death,  that  your  testimony  shall  be  true,  unwarped  by 
prejudice,  unbiassed  by  favour,  and  unstained  by  malice ;  eo 
mayest  thou  be  a  witness  not  unworthy  to  be  exanjined  before  the 
awlnt  tribunal  of  that  after  time,  which  cannot  begin,  until  you 
shall  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead. 

"  I  have  frequently  conceived  the  design  of  writing  some 
memoirs  of  myself,  and  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  but  I 
have  been  prevented  by  other  avocations,  not  very  compatible  with 
such  a  purpose.  I  waa  also  deterred  by  the  great  hazard  to  which 
every  man  is  exposed  who  ventures  to  take  himself  for  a  subject. 
What  security  can  he  ofler  to  himself  or  to  his  reader  against  the 
glosses  and  perversions  of  false  modesty  and  vain  glory !  How 
can  be  satisfy  either  that  he  is  not  an  advocate,  when  he  should 
be  only  a  reporter)  As  to  the  strange  and  wayward  destinies  that 
have  agitated  this  unhappy  country  during  the  interval  I  speak  of 
— when  I  recollect  tlie  strong  incitement  that  I  felt  as  an  observer 
or  an  actor,  can  I  hope  to  subside  into  that  nnfevered  moderation, 
without  which  I  can  scarcely  be  competent  to  the  task  of  review- 
ing or  recording  them !  And  yet,  perhaps,  in  my  strong  feeling  of 
the  difficulty  and  the  danger,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  escape. 
The  consciousness  may  be  some  safeguard  against  myself  and  the 
fairness  of  the  avowal  will  naturally  prevent  the  reader  from  fol- 
lowing me  when  I  am  led  astray.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to 
make  some  attempts  upon  the  subject,  in  such  intervals  of  health 
or  of  leisure  as  I  may  be  able  to  command  ;  pursuing  it  in  that 
way,  I  cannot  hope  for  much  minuteness  of  detail,  or  much  exact- 
ness of  connexion.  But,  however  imperfect  the  performance  may 
he,  and  indeed  must  be  under  such  circumstances,  yet  if  it  shall 
contribute  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some  acta,  and  of  some 
actors,  that  ought  not  to  perish,  but  should  be  preserved  for  the 
purpose  of  praise,  or  punishment,  or  example,  my  labour,  however 
humble,  will  not  be  without  its  use." 
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He  thus  alludes  to  the  samo  subject  in  one  of  ttis  private  letters : 
"  I  hare  long  thought  of  doing  something  on  the  time  in  wluch 
I  hftve  myself  lived,  and  acted,  and  sufiered ;  from  the  bringing 
Ireland,  ia  1762,  from  the  grave  in  which  she  had  slept  for  bo 
many  centuries,  to  her  reinterment  in  1800;  after  so  short  an 
interval  of  hectical  convaleacence,  and  of  hope  bo  cruelly  and 
effectually  assailed  and  eztjnguished,  probably  for  ever!  This, 
muEt,  of  necessity,  draw  me  to  collateral  notice  of  myself  in  some 
small  and  very  subordinate  d^^iee — the  iew  events  that  befel 
myself — and  the  sentiments  and  opinions  that  I  entertiuned  upon 
public  affairs,  together  with  the  notions  that  I  formed  as  a  public 
and  profesMonal  mwi.  Perhaps  the  strong  terror  which  I  antid- 
pate  at  the  possible  seductions  of  silly  vanity  and  egotism  may  be 
tome  antidote  against  their  poison.  And  yet,  perhaps,  on  this  very 
point,  my  present  ieelings  should  convince  me  how  little  I  have  to 
hope  from  my  own  caution  or  discretion.  I  am  consdous  that  I 
feel  uneasy  at  thinking  that  the  fooleries  and  ialsehoods  that  have 
been  published  as  memoirs  of  me  during  my  life,  will  be  more 
wantonly  repeated  when  I  am  gone,  which  must  be  soon.  And 
though  I  now  think  my  only  idea  is  to  leave  behind  me  some 
littie  postscript,  merely  to  prevent  misrepresentation,  and  modestly 
oon&ung  itself  within  the  extreme  insignificance  of  the  subject, 
who,  my  dear  Dick,  will  go  bail  for  the  quill  that  is  bom  of  a 

Another  and  a  more  favourite  design,  which  the  same  distaste 
to  writing  involved  in  a  similar  fete,  was  the  composition  of  a 
novel,  of  which  the  scenes  and  characters  were  to  be  connected 
with  the  modern  history  of  Ireland.  Of  this  work,  which  since 
the  period  of  the  Union  he  had  been  meditating,  his  mind  had 
completed  the  whole  plan  :  he  often  repeated  long  passages, 
descriptive  of  the  most  interesting  situations,  and  marked  by  a 
style  of  affecting  eloquence,  which  would  have  rendered  the  work, 
had  he  submitted  to  the  task  of  committing  it  to  paper,  a  valuable 
and  very  original  aceeasion  to  that  department  of  English  literature. 
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However,  although  subeequent  to  Mr.  Curraa's  lewing  the  hut, 
hia  mind  produced  little  that  could  add  to  his  previous  repuUUon, 
there  still  remain  many  farther  examples  of  his  style  aud  opinions, 
preserved  in  his  tetters  on  private  and  public  sut^ts,  and  in  occ»- 
sional  epeechea,  Jroin  which  a  selection  shall  be  introduced  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  history.  The  greater  nnmber  of  the 
private  letters  are  written  from  England,  which,  notwitbsbuidiug 
his  constant  complainta  against  what  he  considered  the  cold  unso- 
cial  manners  of  its  people,  he  seieed  every  t^i^rtnnity  of  visiting, 
and  seldom  quitted  without  reluctance  and  de^ndency.  This 
was  puticularty  the  case  since  the  Union,  of  which  the  eSects  had 
been  so  latal  to  the  society  of  the  Irish  capital. 

TO   LXOHARD   ll'NAltr   KaQ.,  DUBLIK. 

"  OoDwia's,  41  Snnu  nun,  Loimi.* 

"  Dear  Mac, 

"  I  got  the  cover  yesterday,  thinking  to  write  a  very  long  wise 
letter  to  you ;  now  I  have  only  the  few  moments  that  G.'s  griakin 
takes  to  be  burnt.  Poor  Tooke  is,  I  fear,  at  bis  last  A  Mngular 
man !  One  glory  he  has  eminently — be  has  been  highly  valued 
by  many  good  men  of  hia  day,  and  persecuted  by  almost  every 
scoundrel  that  united  the  power  with  the  will  to  do  so.  His 
talents  were  of  the  first  stamp,  his  intellect  most  clear,  bis  attach- 
ment to  England,  I  think,  inflexible,  his  integrity  not  to  be 
seduced,  and  his  personal  courage  not  to  be  shaken.  If  this  shall 
be  admitted,  he  has  lived  long  enough ;  and  if  it  is  not,  he  has 
lived  too  long. 

"My  health  is  much  better;  my  breast  quite  free,  the  pain  gone, 
my  appetite  rather  better,  sleep  not  so  profound,  spirite  flatter, 
temper  more  even,  altogether  some  gainer  by  the  reduction  of  wine. 
At  your  side,  I  understand,  my  good  friends  have  Sangradoed  me, 
but  I  have  taken  only  the  water ;  no  bleeding  for  me.  I  have 
written  to  Amelia;  that  may  save  you  some  three  pages,  which 

*  tiodwiD,  (he  norellit,  kept  ■  bookshop  In  HklUKr  ilrot,  u  tlili  HiM.— H. 
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m^t  be  blank  and  written  at  the  aune  time.  I  would  \>«g  a 
line,  bat  I  diaU  have  set  out  too  aoon  to  get  it.  No  news  here, 
but  what  the  papMs  give  you;  tbey  ue  all  road  about  the  4:onven' 
tion ;  I  differ  from  them  totally,  as  I  feel  a  ditpoaition  to  do  chi 
ereiy  subject 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  letting  yourself  out  at  Old  Orchard; 
you  are  certainly  unwise  in  giving  up  such  an  inducement  to 
ezerciae,  and  the  absolute  good  of  being  eo  often  in  good  sir.  I 
have  been  talking  about  your  habit  without  naming  younalt  t 
am  more  persuaded  that  you  and  £gan  are  not  suffidently  afraid 
of  weak  liquors.  I  can  say,  fnnn  tiial,  how  little  pain  it  coals  to 
correct  a  bad  habit.  On  the  cMitrary,  poor  nature,  like  an  ill-uaed 
mistresg,  is  delighted  with  the  return  of  our  kindnesg,  and  ie  anxious 
to  show  her  gratitude  for  that  return,  by  letting  m  see  how  well 
she  becomes  it. 

"I  am  the  more  solicitous  upon  this  pmnt  from  having  made 
this  change,  which  I  see  will  make  me  wtuted  for  in  heaven  longer 
dian  perhaps  they  looked  for.  If  you  do  not  make  some  pretence 
for  lingering,  you  can  have  no  chance  of  conveying  me  to  the 
wheny;  and  the  trulb  is,  I  do  not  like  surviving  old  friends.  I 
am  somewhat  inclined  to  wish  fi>r  posthumous  reputation;  and  if 
you  go  before  ue,  I  ^11  lose  one  of  the  most  irreconcilable  of  my 
trumpeters;  therefore,  dear  Mac,  no  more  water,  and  keep  the 
other  element,  your  wind,  for  the  benefit  of  your  friends.  I  will 
show  my  gratitude  as  well  as  I  can,  by  saying  handsome  things 
of  ydu  to  the  saJnte  and  angels  before  you  come.     Best  regards  t  > 


all  with 


"Yours,  Ac 

"J.  P.  C." 


9  PHILFOT,  DOBUN. 


LCKVM  Ouiu  (_Seolla»d),  S^.  IS,  1810. 

"The  day  is  too  bad  for  shooting,  so  I  write.     We  arrived  in 
nuMFable  weather  at  Donaghadee;    thence  we  set  sail  for  the 
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Port,  where,  after  a  pro^Mroue  'Ojagb  af  ten  houra,  we  arriTed. 
Two  English  gentlemen  hod  got  before  us  to  the  inn,  and  engaged 
four  henee,  i^l  there  were;  two  might  have  drawn  them  one  very 
short  stage,  and  diey  saw  us  prq)M«  to  set  out  with  a  cart,  which 
we  did,  and  1  trust  witii  a  cargo  of  more  good  manners  and  good 
humour  aboard  us  than  the  two  churls  could  boast  ia  their  chaise 
and  four. 

"I  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  country;  you  see  no  trace 
here  of  the  Devil  worldDg  ag&in^  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  '^ 
God,  and  torturing  and  degrading  his  creatures.  It  seems  ths 
romancing  of  trareUing;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  the  fact,  tliat  the 
poorest  man  here  has  his  children  tau^t  (o  read  and  write,  and 
that  in  every  house  is  found  a  Bible,  and  in  almost  every  house  a 
clocilc;  and  the  fruits  of  this  are  manifest  in  the  Intelligence  and 
manners  of  all  ranks.  The  natural  effect  of  literary  information, 
in  all  lis  stages,  is  to  give  benevolence  and  modesty.  Let  the  intel- 
lectual taper  bum  ever  so  brightly,  the  horizon  which  it  hghls  is 
sure  but  scanty;  and  if  it  soothes  our  vanity  a  little,  as  being  the 
drole  of  our  light,  it  must  check  it  also,  as  being  the  boundary  of 
the  interminable  region  of  darkness  that  lies  beyond  it  I  never 
knew  any  person  of  any  real  taste  and  feeling,  in  whom  knowledge 
and  huntility  were  not  in  exact  proportion.  In  Scotland  what  a 
work  have  the  four  and  twenty  letters  to  show  for  themselves  1 — 
the  natural  enemies  of  vice,  and  foUy,  and  slavery;  the  great 
sowers,  but  still  greater  weeders,  of  the  human  soil  No  where 
can  you  see  the  cringing  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  detestation,  so 
inseparable  from  oppression,  and  as  little  do  you  meet  the  hard, 
and  dull,  and  right  lined  angles  of  the  southern  visage;  you  find 
the  notion  exact  and  the  phrase  direct,  with  the  natural  tone  of 
the  Scotdsh  muse. 

"The  first  night,  at  fiallintray,  the  landlord  attended  us  at  sup- 
per; he  would  do  so,  though  we  b^ged  him  not.  We  talked  to 
him  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  I  said  I  wondered  at  his  taking 
them  in  place  of  his  native  food,  oatmeat,  so  much  more  aubetantiid. 
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His  aiiBwer  struck  me  as  very  cttuuctensttc  of  tbe  genius  of 
ScoUhkI — ^gal,  tender  and  pictureique.  "'Sir,'  said  he,  'we  are 
not  M  much  i'  tiie  wrong  as  yon  think;  the  tilth  is  easy,  tbey  are 
swift  i'  the  cooking,  tbey  take  little  fiiel;  and  thm  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  glide  wife  wi'  a'  her  bairns  aboot  the  pot,  and  each  wi'  a 
potato  in  its  hand.' 

"  We  got  on  to  Ayr,  It  was  fortunate ;  it  was  the  last  day  of 
the  rain  and  the  first  of  the  races;  the  town  was  unusually  full, 
and  we  stood  at  the  inn  door — no  room  for  us.  '  My  dear  Cap- 
tain,'* said  I,  'I  suppose  we  must  lie  Va  the  etreeta.'  '  No,  that 
you  shall  not,'  says  a  good-looking  man — it  was  Campbell  of  Fair- 
field— '  my  wife  and  I  knew  you  were  coming,  and  we  hare  a  warm 
bed  ready  for  you ;  she  is  your  countrywoman,  and  I  am  no  stran- 
ger to  you;  I  had  a  tri^  in  Dublin  eight  years  ago,  and  you  were 
in  the  cause.'  'Oh !  y*»,  sir,  I  remember;  we  beat  the  enemy.' 
'  Oh !  yes,  sir,'  says  Campbell  of  Fairfield, '  I  beat  the  enemy, 
though  you  were  at  his  head.'  I  felt  my  appetite  keen.  I  was 
charmed  with  the  comical  forpveness  of  his  hospitality.  I  assured 
him  I  heartily  foi^Te  him  for  thrashing  my  rascal  client ;  and  a 
few  momenta  brought  me  to  the  kind  greeting  of  my  very  worthy 
countrywoman.  They  went  a  Kttle  amde,  and  I  overheard  their 
whispers  about  dinner.  Trouble,  you  may  suppose,  I  did  not  wish 
to  give ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  possible  delay  by  an  additional 
dish,  was  my  panic.  '  My  dear  Madam,  I  hope  you  won't  make 
me  feel  that  I  am  not  one  of  your  family  by  adding  any  thing.' 
'Uo,  that  I  won't,'  says  she;  '  and  if  you  doubt  my  word,  FlI  give 
you  iJie  security  of  seven  gentlemen  against  any  extravagance.'  80 
saying,  she  pointed  to  a  group  of  seven  miniatures  of  young  men, 
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dkat  hung  over  the  fire-place.  '  ^  of  those  poor  fellows  are  all 
orer  the  earth ;  the  seventh,  and  tbeee  two  little  girls,  are  with  at ; 
you  will  think  that  good  bail  against  the  wickedness  of  eitrava- 
gance.  Poor  fellows  1'  she  repeated.  '  Nay.  madam,  don't  say 
"  poor  fellows,"  at  the  moment  when  you  feel  that  hospitality  pre- 
vents the  stranger  from  bang  a  poor  fellow.  You  don't  think  this 
the  only  house  in  the  world  where  the  wanderer  gets  a  dinner, 
and  a  bed  ;  who  knows,  my  dear  countrywoman,  but  Providence 
is  at  thh.  moment  paying  to  some  of  yoiu'  poor  fellows  far  away 
from'  you,  for  what  your  kind  heart  thinks  it  is  giving  for 
nothing.'  '  Ob,  yes,'  cried  she ;  '  God  bless  yoa  for  the  thought.' 
'Amen,  my  dear  madam,'  answered  I;  '  and  1  feel  that  he  has 
done  it' 

"  We  were  much  pleased  with  Uie  races ;  not,  you  may  suppose, 
at  a  few  foolish  hot^es  forced  to  run  after  each  other,  but  to  see 
so  much  order  and  cheerfulness ;  not  a  single  dirty  person  nor  a 
ra^ed  eoat.  I  was  introduced  to  many  of  their  gentry.  Lord 
E^ington,  Lord  Casselis,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  Ac,  and 
pressed  very  kindly  to  spend  some  time  with  them, 

"  Poor  Bums ! — his  cabin  could  not  be  passed  unvisit«d  or  un- 
wept; to  its  two  little  thatched  rooms — kitchen  and  sleeping- 
place — a  slated  sort  of  ptulor  is  added,  and  'tis  now  an  alehouse. 
We  found  the  keeper  of  it  tipsy ;  hepointed  to  the  comer  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  and  with  a  moi^mal-drpropo^  l^ngh,  ob- 
served, '  there  is  the  very  spot  where  Robert  Bums  was  bom. 
The  genius  and  the  fate  of  the  man  were  already  heavy  on  my 
heart;  but  the  dmnken  laugh  of  the  landlord  gave  me  such  a 
view  of  the  rock  on  which  he  foundered,  I  oould  not  stand  it,  but 
burst  into  tears. 

"  On  Thursday  we  dine  with  Lord  ^lington,  and  thence  I  hope 
to  pursue  our  little  tour  to  Lochlomond,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  <&c. 
These  places  are,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  much  deserted  :  how- 
ever, we  shan't  feel  it  quite  a  solitude ;  and,  at  all  events,  public 
buildings,  Ac,  do  n<A  go  to  watering-plaoes,  so  that  still  something 
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will  be  viuUe.  In  this  region  the  wint«f  h  alwap  mild,  bat  the 
FfttD  is  almost  peipetual,  and  still  worse  as  ;ou  sdrance  to  the 
north.  An  Engliahman  said  to  aa  Highlander,  '  Blesa  me.  Sir, 
does  it  rain  for  ever  f  The  other  answered— '  Oh !  na^,  Sir,  it 
Bnaws  whiles.' 

"  See  what  a  chronicle  I  have  writtea,  Ae.,  &c 

"J.P.C." 

The  preceding  is  not  the  onl;  record  that  Mr.  Cnrran  haa  left 
of  hia  admiration  of  Scotland.  His  defence  of  Hr.  Hamilton 
Bowan  contains  a  short  but  glowing  eulogium  upon  the  genius  of 
that  country,  for  whose  splendid  services  in  the  cause  of  the  human 
mind  no  praise  can  be  too  great.  After  speaking  ot  the  excessiTe 
terror  of  French  principles,  by  which  juries  irere  governed  in  their 
verdicts,  he  proceeded : — "  There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring  and  adven- 
turous credulity,  which  disdains  assenting  to  otmoos  truths,  and 
delights  in  catching  at  the  improbabiUty  of  drcumetances,  as  ite 
best  groilnd  of  faith.  To  what  other  cauie  can  you  ascribe  that 
in  the  wise,  the  reflecting,  and  (he  philosc^hic  nation  of  Great 
Britain,  a  printer  has  been  found  gravely  guilty  of  a  libel,  for  pub- 
lishing those  resolutions  to  which  the  prime  minister  of  that  king- 
dom had  actually  subscribed  hia  name !  To  what  other  cause  can 
you  ascribe  what,  in  my  mind,  is  still  more  astoniahing; — in  such 
a  country  as  Scotland  Ovation  cast  in  the  happy  medium  t>etween 
the  spiritless  acquiescMice  of  submissive  poverty  and  the  sturdy 
credulity  of  pampered  wealth — cool  and  ardent — adventurous  and 
persevering — winging  her  eagle  flight  agunst  the  blaxe  of  every 
science,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks  and  a  wing  that  never  tires — 
crowned  as  she  la  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked  with  the 
wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep  and  scrutinizing  researches 
of  her  Hume  to  the  sweet  and  simple,  but  not  less  sublime  and 
pathetic,  morality  of  her  Bums — how  Irom  the  bosom  of  a  country 
like  that,  geniua,  and  character,  and  talents,  should  be  banished  to 
a  iistont  barbarous  soil,  condemned  to  pine  under  the  horrid  com- 
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mnnion  of  rulgar  vice  and  base-born  jiroS^gnaj,  for  twice   tba 
period  that  ordinarj  caloulatioo  gives  to  the  coatiuuanoe  of  hunuin 

lifer* 

TO    PKTKR    LBBLIX,    EGQ^    DUB  UK. 

"OBrnTinia,  Sept.  11,  ISIl. 

"Dbak  Pbtbr, 

"  Don't  open  this  til!  the  little  circle  of  our  HiriBh  frienda  arc 
together.  You  will  be  all  glad  to  hear  that  an  old  friend  is  yet  in 
the  harbour  of  this  stormy  world,  and  has  not  forgotten  you :  in 
truth,  it  is  only  that  sentiment  that  troubles  you  with  this  worth- 
ier* despatch  ;  but  small  as  its  value  may  be,  it  is  worth  at  leaft 
whKt  it  costs  you.  I  don't  think  these  waters  are  doing  me  any 
good — I  think  they  never  did ;  they  bury  my  poor  spirits  in  tho 
earth.  I  consulted  yesterday  evening  (indeed  chiefly  to  put  so 
many  moments  to  a  technical  death)  oui  countryman  B.,  a  very 
obstinate  fellow  :  though  I  paid  him  for  his  affability,  and  his 
'  indeed,  I  tliink  so  too,  Mr.  Shandy,'  I  could  not  work  him  into  an 
admission  that  I  had  any  malady  whatsoever,  nor  even  any  to  hope 
lor  by  continuing  the  intrigue  with  Mrs.  Forty  :f  so  I  have  a 
notion  of  striking  my  tent,  and  taking  a  position  behind  the 
Trent,  at  Donington.J  During  my  stay  here  I  have  fallen  into 
some  pleasant  female  society ;  but  such  society  can  be  enjoyed 
x)n!y  l>j  tJioBe  who  are  something  at  a  tea-table  or  a  ball.  Tea 
always  makes  me  sleepless ;  and  as  to  dancing,  I  tried  three  or  four 
steps  that  were  quite  the  cream  of  the  thing  in  France  at  one  time, 
and  which  cost  me  something.  I  though  it  might  be  the  gaiters 
that  gave  Ihem  a  piperly  air;  but  even  after  putting  on  my  black 
silk  stockings,  and  perusing  them  ag^n  before  the  glass,  which  I 
put  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  an  exact  review^  I  found  the 
the  edition  was  too  stale  for  republication. 

"The  cover  of  this  contains  a  list  of  all  the  politicians  now  in 
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Chettanhaiii,  and  therefore  jrou  muBt  see  that  I  un  out  of  work  as 
well  for  my  head  as  my  heels.  Even  the  newspapers  seem  so 
parched  by  the  heat  of  the  season,  which  is  extreme,  as  to  bav« 
lost  all  vegetation.  In  short,  I  have  made  no  progress  in  anything 
except  in  marketing,  and  I  fiincy  I  can  cast  a  glance  upon  a 
ahoulder  of  Welsh  mutton  with  all  the  careless  indecision  of  an 
unresolved  purchaser,  and  yet  with  the  eye  of  a  master ;  so  I  have 
contrived  to  have  two  or  Uiree  at  five  o'clock,  except  when  I  dine 
abroad,  which  I  don't  much  like  to  do. 

"  If  you  remember  our  last  politdoal  speculations,  you  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known  ;  and  that  all  being  jnst  nothing,  you  cannot 
well  forget  it  The  mnoke  is  thickest  at  the  comers  farthest  from 
the  chimney,  and  therefore  near  the  fire  we  see  a  little  more  dis- 
tinctly ;*  but  as  things  appear  to  me,  I  see  not  a  single  ticket  in 
the  wheel  that  may  not  be  drawn  a  blank,  poor  Paddy's  not  ex- 
cepted. To  go  back  to  the  fire— each  party  has  the  bellows  hard 
at  work,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  each  of  them  does  more  to 
blind  their  rivals,  and  themselves,  too,  bj  blowing  the  sabes  about, 
than  they  do  in  coaxing  or  cherishing  the  blaze  for  the  comfort 
or  benefit  of  their  own  shins.  Therefore,  my  dear  Peter,  though 
we  have  not  the  gift,  of  prophecy,  we  have  at  least  the  privilege 
of  praying.  There  is  no  act  of  parliament  that  takes  away  the 
right  of  preferring  a  petition  to  heaven ;  and  therefore,  while  it 
yet  is  lawful,  I  pray  that  all  may  end  well,  and  that  we  may  have 
an  happy  escape  from  knaves  and  fools.  In  that  hope  there  is 
nothing  either  popish  or  seditious.  To-morrow  I  go  to  Gloucester, 
to  the  music-meeting,  and  then  I  think  Mrs.  Forty  and  I  shall  take 
the  embrace  of  an  eternal  adieu.  Do  not  forget  me  to  all  our 
dear  fliends  about  you,  and  assure  them  that,  however  kindly 
they  may  remember  me,  I  am  not,  as  &r  as  grateful  recollection 
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own  go,  in  their  debt    God  grant  we  may  all  meet  again  in  com- 
fort here,  or  in  glory  somewhere  else. 

"  Yours,  dear  Peter,  very  truly  yours, 

"  JoHH  P.  CnwuM." 

TO    KICHAH)    HKTHSEIKGTOB,    E9Q^*    nUBLIN. 

"  hamna,  Ull. 
"  DiAR  Dice, 

"  I  merely  write  to  say  that  I  am  alive.  Never  any  thing 
BO  dull  as  this  place ;  I  shall  soon  steer  towards  you.  You  must 
know  I  have  been  requested  by  a  great  sculptor  to  sit  for  him,  and 
we  are  now  employed  in  mating  a  most  beautiful  head  in  mud, 
which  is  to  be  the  model  tot  a  piece  of  immortal  Parian  marble. 
Is  diat  a  small  style  of  going,  Dick  i  Having  now  disposed  of  what 
was  most  important,  we  come  to  smaller  mattera — politics  uid  war. 
Wellington  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  Rodrigo,  and  retire  west- 
ward; I  suppose  toeat  his  OhristinaB  plea  at  bis  old  quarters  in 
Torres  Vedras,  to  which  every  hundred  pound  that  is  sent  to  him 
costs  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  here.  As  to  politics,  they 
seem  quite  relinquished  by  every  one  :  nobody  expecte  any  mate- 
rial chnoge  of  men  or  measures ;  nor,  in  truth,  do  I  see  any  thing 
in  the  present  state  of  thiugs  that  can't  be  done  as  well  by  one  set 
as  another.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Perceval  is  as  warlike  a  hero 
as  Grenville,  and  just  as  capable  of  simplifying  our  government  to 
the  hangman  and  the  taxgatherer.  I  am  just  interrupted ;  so,  God 
bless  you. 

"  J.  P.  CUKBAS." 


"Dear  Dick," 

"  The  allurement  of  a  trank  gives  you  this.     Here   I  am, 
much  better  I  think — all  lonely.     Burton  here  for  a  week — d- 
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moBt  eveiy  body  else  away.  I  am  Bcarody  sorry  for  haviog  come, 
one  gets  out  of  print;  however,  I  have  scarcely  to  compltun,  I 
find  myself  quite  a  proof  copj.  Dear  Dick,  a  man  loves  to  be 
codcered  a  little ;  uid  certainly  I  am  not  sldnt«d  here.  I  suspect  it 
is  al)  affectation  when  I  talk  cheaply  of  the  great  and  the  grand ; 

for  instance,  I  went  to  pay  my  devoin  to  Lady  D ,  who  was 

very  kind;  also  to  Lady  A ,  who  was  vastly  gra<;ious;  also 

Godwin,  as  also  Lord  Holland.  To-morrow  I  shall  think  of  Denis 
CBryen  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  'twill  be  well  if  I  don't  forget 
yon  and  the  hill,  while  I  remember 

"  3.  P.  C." 

"  Qoan  more  lie*  from  the  oonlinent : — another  victory — three 
1^  of  Bonaparte  diot  away,  the  fourth  foot  very  precarious.  I 
really  suspect  that  you  have  been  here  incog^  and  bit  every  body ; 
for  they  will  believe  nothing,  even  though  authentioat«d  by  the 
most  T«q>ectabie  letters  bom  Gottingen.    f  arewelL 

"  J.  P.  Cdmak." 


TO  XHK  fiAMa. 

^  ^  ■'Laniu,Oi]|i>t«r  11,1811. 

"Dkab  Dick, 

"  I  look  forward  to  being  very  domestic  for  the  winter.  I 
feel  my  habits  and  feelings  much  upon  the  change :  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  couple  of  bad  verses  of  ray  own  growth, 

And  tbe  long  tnlo  of  jof  i  tbat  ebami'd  berore, 
Stripped  of  Ibeir  borrow'd  plamage,  cbann  no  more. 

I  am  weak  enough  te  indulge  in  a  cone«ited  contrition  for  having 
done  nothing,  and  the  penitential  purpose  of  doing  something  b^re 
I  die.  God  help  us !  how  poor  the  vanity  that  self  accuses  us  of 
wasting  funds  that  never  existed,  and  draws  for  compensation  upon 
the  time  that  we  are  not  destined  to  see  !  or  upon  efforts  that  we 
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have  not  strength  to  make !  You  will  think  it  odd  that  here  in 
London  I  should  be  very  studious ;  but  so  it  has  been.  I  have 
been  always  prone  to  metaphysical  and  theological  subjects,  though 
T  well  koow  the  uncertaiotf  and  fruitleasness  of  such  researches  ; 
however,  I  think  to  call  another  cause,  and  adjourn  that,  till  I  go 
thither  where  all  must  be  plain  and  clear — where  the  evidence 
must  be  solid,  and  the  judgment  infallible. 

"I  have  been  only  at  one  play,  and  that  in  company  with  the 
author,  Moore.*  I  sleep  three  or  four  nighta  in  the  week  in  the 
country ;  so  that  in  Ireland  I  look  to  be  very  good — like  an  oH 
bachelor  who  proposes  to  marry,  and  take  the  benefit  of  an  insi^- 
veDt  act 

"  There  is  still  no  news  here — people  seem  ^most  sick  of  con- 
jecturing. As  to  ray  part,  if  I  have  any  opinion,  it  is  that  a 
change  would  be  only  partial.  The  public  undoabtodly  have  no 
eDthu»aam  for  the  out«,  and  Perceval  unquestionably  has  risen 
much.  In  the  City  they  think  him  &  man  of  probity  and  of  busi- 
ness, which  they  think  much  better  than  high  and  lofty  tumbling. 
As  to  our  miserable  questions,  they  are  not  half  so  interesting  as 
the  broils  in  the  Caraccas.  What  a  test  of  the  Union!  And 
what  a  proof  of  the  apathy  of  this  blind  and  insolent  country  I 
They  affect  to  think  it  glorious  to  struggle  to  the  laat  shilling  of 
their  money,  and  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  rather  than  submit 
their  property  and  persons  to  the  capricious  will  of  Franco ;  Mid 
yet  that  is  precisely  the  power  they  are  exercising  over  Us — the 
modest  authority  of  sending  over  to  us  laws,  like  boots  and  shoes 
ready  made  for  exportation,  without  once  condescending  to  take 
our  measure,  or  aek  whether  or  where  they  pindi  ns. . 

"  But  enough,  I  think,  of  religion  and  poUtdcs. 

"J.  P.  C." 

•  nHnuii  Uoon.    rhe  pUf  iru  i^«ntfc,  ind  vu  dmmned.    Ita  nmne  vu  "  U.  P.  ar 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


From  the  period  of  Mr.  Curran's  elevation  to  the  bench,  his  fHeuds 
had  been  veiy  deairous  to  see  him  a  member  of  the  British  par- 
liament Independent  of  the  service  which  they  expected  that 
hia  zeal  and  talenta  might  render  to  Ireland,  there  mingled  with 
their  feelings  on  this  subject  a  sentiment  of  national  pride.  His 
pariiamentary  abilities  they  conmdered  as  having  been  greatly  ^ndeT- 
rated;  notwithstanding  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  reported 
speeches,  the  admiration  tbey  had  met  in  England  was  cold  in 
comparison  to  the  enthusiastic  applause  which  their  delivery  had 
excited  at  home.  Thej  were  therefore  anKions  that  he  should 
have  an  opportunity,  before  age  or  death  should  render  it  impos> 
siUe,  of  justifying  their  preference,  and  confirming  his  own  repu- 
tation by  even  a  ^ngle  display,  before  such  an  audience  as  the 
Bndf^  senate,  of  those  powers  which  hia  countrymen  had  so  long 
been  extolling  as  unrivalled. 

These  reasons — particularly  the  sense  of  duty,  were  frequently 
u^ed  upon  him,  but  with  little  ^ect  The  only  question,  upon 
which  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  be  useful,  was  that  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation;  and  even  here  he  could  not  venture  to  be 
sanguine.  When  he  recollected  that  his  illustrious  friend,  Mr. 
Grattan,  who  had  made  that  question  almost  the  business  of  a 
long  life,  was  still  (though  supported  by  so  much  of  the  moat 
exalted  rank  and  talent  in  the  British  empire)  vainly  exerting  his 
splendid  abilities  to  drive  or  shame  the  bigot  from  his  poet,  Mr. 
Curran  feared  that  the  accesuon  of  any  strength  that  he  possessed 
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wonld  prove  of  little  vEilue  to  the  cause.  The  motives  of  personal 
vaaity  or  ambition  had  still  less  influenoe.  It  ia  not  surpming 
that  be,  who  in  the  season  of  ardour  and  hope  had  been  ho  negli- 
gent of  famei  should  continue  equally  indifferent,  now  that  these 
incentires  to  action  were  passing  or  had  passed  awa}'. 

Sneh  were  his  feelings  (too  full  perhaps  of  deapondancy  and 
indolence)  when,  upon  the  general  election  in  1812,  the  indepen- 
dent interest  of  the  town  of  Newry  proposed  to  elect  him  their 
member.  A  deputation  from  that  borough  having  waited  upon 
bira  for  the  purpose,  he  accepted  the  invitation,*  and  repaired  to 
Newry;t  '*"*  ^^^  ■  contest  <rf  sir  days,  perceiving  that  the 

■  The  teElluKI  wllh  vhich  Mr.  Cottsd  ucfpted  the  IdtLUUdd  uppeir  Id  hLi  aDimr. 

"OlHTLUIlB— lh»iE  Juil  recelyid  an  aildrEM,  ligaed  hj  i  number  of  hlgWj  reip«[. 
mU«iimb«r«Df  jonr  nncteDb  barsirfh,  InTlUngDiB  %o  olbr  mjttittA  OADdldHte  to  nprc' 
MDt  jour  »?□  in  pmrlltment.    To  be  thoiiBht  worthy  of  aach  &  truBt,  at  eo  awful  a  criiLe 


of  bias,  ought  to  glTe  to  your  repreeeotalli*.    It  "111  IheretOre  be  KiflSoknt  thai  I  ttlcod 
foa  Id  euch  lime  before  the  eleetloD  se  will  enable  me  le  know  roar  tarther  iriowre. 


-BUpien'i  Oitm,  Octotir  8, 1813." 

t  Mr.  Cnrran*a  reoepUoD  waa  Dwet  ODthutiaaUo.    He  waa  uel  tin  idIIm  oDtaide  Newjy, 

the  hoTBH  bad  b«ea  taken.     He  made  a  brnilaot  apeech  (ol  which  no  report  hai  beea 
prcacrred),  which  occupied  eighty  mlnntea  la  the  dellTerr,  and  waa  greatly  ap[ditailad. 
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Btrengtfa  of  the  other  candidAte  (General  Needham)  left  him  uo 
prospect  of  Buocese,  he  declined  any  fiuther  stni^le.  Upon  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Cuiran  delivered  a  speech  of  con^erabU  length. 
It  was  his  last  great  puhlic  c£brl,  and  was  characterized  by  the 
same  eoergy  aad  fancy,  and  the  same  iqnrit  of  patriotic  enthiiBiasm, 
which  reign  in  all  his  fonner  productions.  AfUr  stating  to  the 
elactors  of  Newiy  the  circumstances  under  which  he  bad  been 
induoed  to  ^>pear  unong  them,  and  the  conditioB  of  the  borough, 
which  had  ha£9ed  the  exMtions  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Curran  pro- 
ceeded tx)  impress  upon  his  hearers  that  the  long  tiuio  of  aufferinga 
whidi  Ireland  had  endured  fi>r  centuries  had  originated  in  the 
dissension  of  her  people,  and  that  whatever  of  them  remained 
could  only  be  removed  by  mutual  toleration.  "  Under  this  sad 
coaUtion  of  confederating  dissensions,  nursed  and  fomented  by  the 
policy  of  England,  this  devoted  country  baa  continued  to  languish 
with  small  fluctuations  of  national  destiny,  ftmn  the  invoMon  of 
the  second  Henry  to  the  present  time.  And  here  let  me  be  just 
while  I  am  indignant ;  let  me  candidly  own  that  to  the  noble 
examples  of  British  virtue,  to  the  splendid  exertions  of  British 
courage,  to  their  splendid  sacrifices,  am  I  probably  indebted  for 
my  feelings  as  an  Irishmen  and  my  devotion  to  my  country.  They 
thought  it  madness  to  trust  themselves  to  the  influence  of  any 
fbreign  countiy;  th^  thought  the  eiroulation  of  the  politioal  blood 
could  be  carried  on  only  by  the  action  of  the  heart  within  the 
body,  and  could  not  be  injected  from  without.  Events  have  shown 
you  that  what  they  thought,  was  j  ust ;  and  that  what  they  did,  was 
indispensable :  they  thought  they  ought  to  govern  themselves — 
they  thought  that  at  every  hazard  they  ought  to  make  the  efibrt — 
they  thought  it  more  eligible  to  perish  than  to  &il ;  and  to  the 
God  of  Heaven  I  pray  that  the  authority  of  so  splendid  an  example 
may  not  be  lost  upon  Ireland." 

After  describing  the  conditdou  of  Ireland  suteequent  to  the 

ToMn  vert  nol  true  to  thalr  »WD  obm,  ud  lUi,  bukad  by  fonrunant  laBoMkM, 
dXnMd  OurrUL— M. 
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revolution,  Mr.  Ourran  coiitinu«d; — "At  length,  in  1782,  a  noble 
effort  was  made,  and  deathless  ought  to  be  the  najne  of  Aim*  that 
made  it,  and  deathless  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
for  which  it  was  made — the  independence  of  Ireland  was  acknow- 
ledged. Under  this  system  of  asserted  independence,  our  progreae 
in  prosperity  was  much  moA  rapid  than  could  have  been  expected, 
when  we  remember  the  conduct  of  a  very  leading  noble  person 
•  upon  that  occasion — never  was  a  more  generous  mind  or  a  purer 
heart — but  his  mind  had  more  purity  than  strength.  He  had  all 
that  belonged  to  taste,  and  courtesy,  and  refinement ;  hut  the  grand 
and  the  sublime  of  national  reform  were  composed  of  colours  too 
strong  for  his  eye,  and  comprised  an  horizon  too  outstretched  for 
his  vision.f  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  in  fact  excluded  from 
the  asserted  independence  of  their  country.  Thus  fat  the  result 
comes  to  this,  that  wherever  perfect  union  is  not  found,  complete 
redress  must  be  sought  in  vain." 

Passing  on  to  the  Union,  Mr,  Gurran  proceeded—"  The  whole 
history  of  mankind  reconls  no  instance  of  any  hostile  Cabinet, 
perhaps  even  of  any  internal  cabinet,  actuat«d  by  the  principles 
of  honour  or  of  shame.  The  Irish  Catholic  was  therefore  taught 
to  believe,  that  if  he  surrendered  his  country  he  would  cease  to 
be  a  slave.  The  Irish  Protestant  was  cajoled  into  the  belief,  that 
if  he  concurred  in  the  surrender,  he  would  be  placed  upon  the 
neck  of  an  hostile  taction.  Wretched  dupe ! —  Yoa  might  a*  well 
perviade  the  gaoler  that  he  is  Uu  a  priaoner  than  the  eaptivet  he 
loekt  upt  mertly  becauw  he  earriet  the  hey  in  hii  ptxixt.l    By  that 


snl  priuoiplea  uid  oonduct-— C. 

IVe  doubt  Dol  Uiit  Uili  Li  the  origin  or  B/nn'g  weU  lounni  Una  In  Dm  Jmm; 
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reciprocal  animosity,  however,  Ireland  was  surrendered ;  the  guilt 
of  the  surrender  was  most  atrocious — the  cod  sequences  of  the 
crime  most  tremendous  and  exemplary.  We  put  oursotves  into  a 
condition  of  the  most  unqualified  servitude — we  sold  our  country, 
and  we  leried  upon  ourselves  the  prke  of  the  purchase — wo  gave 
up  the  right  of  disposing  of  our  properties — we  yielded  to  a 
foreign  legislature  to  decide  whether  the  funds  necessary  to  their 
projects  or  their  profligacy  should  be  extracted  from  ua,  or  W 
furnished  by  themselves;  the  consequence  has  been,  that  our 
scanty  means  have  been  squandered  in  her  internal  corruption  aa 
profusely  as  our  best  blood  lias  been  wasted  in  the  madness  of 
her  aggressions,  or  the  feeble  folly  of  her  resistance.  Our  debt 
has  accordingly  been  increased  more  than  tenfold — the  common 
comforts  of  life  have  been  vanishing — we  are  sinking  into  beg- 
gary— our  poor  people  have  been  worried  by  cruel  and  unprincipled 
prosecutions,  and  the  instruments  of  our  government  have  been 
almost  Amplified  into  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  hangman.  A.t 
length,  after  this  long  night  of  suffering,  the  morning  star  of  our 
redemption  cast  its  light  upon  us,  the  mist  was  dissolved  and  all 
men  perceived  that  those  whom  they  had  been  blindly  attacking 
in  the  dark  were  in  reality  their  follow  sufferers  and  their  friends. 
We  have  made  a  discovery  of  the  grand  principle  in  politics,  that 
the  tyrant  is  in  every  instance  the  creature  of  the  slave — that  ho 
is  a  cowardly  and  a  computing  animal- — and  that  in  every  instance 
he  calculates  between  the  expenditure  to  be  made  and  the  advan- 
tage to  be  acquired.  And  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  the  wretched  Island  of  Man,  that  refuffium  peceatorara,  had 
•eiue  and  spirit  to  see  the  force  of  this  tmth,  Ae  could  not  be 


m  riitt,  vbuicvw  h*  bmd  ■  food  M*a,  t*  mIw 
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endaved  by  the  whole  power  of  EogUnd.     The  oppressor  would 

Bee  that  the  neceasary  expenditure  in  whips,  and  cHains,  and  gib- 
beta,  would  infinitely  countervwi  the  ultimate  value  of  the  awjuisi- 
tioD ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  this  uaques^onable 
trnth,  that  so  much  of  this  agitated  globe  has,  in  all  t^ee,  been 
crawled  over  by  a  Muii  population.  This  t^scovery  Ireland  at 
last  has  made.  The  Catiiolic  claimed  his  rights — the  Protestant 
generously  and  nobly  felt  as  he  ought,  and  seconded  the  clum ;  a 
siUy  government  was  driven  to  the  despicable  courage  of  cowardice, 
and  resorted  to  the  odious  artillery  of  proeecutiona—tbe  expedi- 
ent failed :  the  question  made  its  way  to  the  discusnon  of  the 
senate — I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  detail.  A  House  of  Com- 
mons who,  at  least,  represented  themselves,  perhaps  afnud,  perhaps 
ashamed  of  their  employers,  became  unmanageable  tools  in  the 
hands  of  such  awkward  artists,  and  were  dissolved ;  just  as  a 
beaten  gamester  throws  the  cards  into  tbe  Sre  in  hopes  in  a  new 
pack  to  find  a  better  fortune." 

A  little  farther  on,  Mr.  Curran,  again  adverting  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  election,  was  interrupted  by  the  other  candidate's 
agent :  when  that  person  was  made  to  dt  dowu,  Mr.  Curran  re- 
sumed. "I  do  not  wonder  at  baying  provoked  interruption  when 
I  spoke  of  your  borough.  I  told  you  tbat  from  this  moment  it  is 
free.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  so  felt  the  spirit  of  the  people  as 
among  you;  never  have  I  so  felt  the  throbs  of  returning  life.  I 
almost  .forgot  my  own  habitual  estimate  of  my  own  small  import- 
ance ;  I  almost  thought  it  was  owing  to  some  energy  within  my- 
self^ when  I  was  lifted  and  borne  on  the  buoyant  surge  of  popular 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  I  therefore  again  repeat  it,  it  is 
the  moment  of  your  new  birth  unto  righteousness.  Your  proved  ■ 
friends  are  higb  among  you— your  developed  enemies  are  expunged 
for  ever — your  liberty  baa  been  taken  from  the  grave,  and  if  she 
is  put  back  into  the  tomb,  it  can  be  only  by  your  own  parricide, 
and  she  must  be  buried  alive." 

"  Ireland  (said  he,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  address)  can  do 
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TOOK  tor  iieraelf  now  than  she  haa  done  for  centuries  heietofoie. 
She  Uy  a  helpless  hulk  upon  the  water ;  but  now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Protestant  spirit  for  the  delicious 
spectacle  of  eeeiog  her  equipped  with  masts,  and  sails,  and  com- 
pass, and  helm ;  at  length  she  is  sea-wwlhy.  Whether  she  is  to 
escape  the  tempest  and  gain  the  port  is  an  event  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  gtMt  Ruler  of  the  waters  and  tiie  winds.  If  our  voyage 
be  proflperous,  our  luceess  wiU  be  doubled  by  our  unanimity ;  but 
eren  if  we  are  doomed  to  sink,  we  shall  eaik  with  honour.  But 
am  I  over-sanguine  in  counting  our  Protestant  allies  t  Your  own 
county  gives  you  a  theering  instance  in  a  noble  Marquis,*  retiring 
from  the  dissipation  of  an  English  eomt,  making  hia  country  his 
reddence,  and  giving  bis  first  entrance  into  manhood  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland.  It  is  not  from  any  association  of  place  that  my  mind 
is  turned  to  the  name  of  Uoiia — to  name  him  is  to  recognize 
what  your  idolatry  has  given  to  him  for  so  many  years;  but  a 
late  transaction  calls  for  a  word  or  two.  I  thought  auxioudy 
upon  it  at  the  tdme,  and  from  tliat  time  to  this,  if  be  required  to 
be  raised,  he  must  have  been  raised  in  public  opinion  by  the 
event  of  that  n^ociMioQ.f     He  saw  that  the  public  in  either 

■  Tba  Mkrqolt  «r  Doimihfre.^). 
tbe  ftniirj  fpellni^  wiUi  vhlch  h«  found  BOme  of  hlfl  cDunlrjmVQ  hmd  Rftrded  the  cod- 


■od  slUiMlfd  br  mspf,  Iht  moit  dlBtlngnl'litd  tcrnnV  and  lalenl  In  Inland,  Ur.  < 
(□  iddreiriDi  the  mcEHiig.  caniiMrkbid  Hie  leveral  Ulnitrlau  periani  In  llw  mpl 
Hpporlcd  tticuDHWIdeh  tber  nre  IhildkriricbntiDt:  "^u(,"  uld  be,  "  I  hi 
j»  mentloDed  iht  iiiiii(.i>)i[ch  1  vudtllghtidlii  tee  youwere  on  the  Hptoeoreii 


bllllr  (0  iBHUonBte  ud  momcDUrr  ieelniaj,  wblch 
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country  could  not  have  any  Aope  ^m  an  arrangement,  in  which 
the  first  preliminary  was  a  selfish  scramble  for  patronage,  that 
must  have  ended  in  a  scramble  foe  power;  in  which  the  first 
efforts  of  patriotism  were  for  the  surrender  of  mopsticks  in  the 
palace;  to  sink  the  head,  and  to  irritate  the  man  who  wore  the 
Crown,  instead  of  making  their  &st  measure  a  restitution  .of 
representation  to  the  people,  who,  if  they  were  as  strong  as  they 
ou^t  to  be,  could  have  nothing  to  appr^end  from  the  tinsel  of  a 
robe  or  the  gilding  of  a  sceptre. 

"Little  remaiu  for  me  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said.  I 
said  yon  ^ould  consider  how  you  ought  to  act — I  will  give  you  my 
humble  idea  upon  that  point.  I)o  not  exhaust  the  resources  of 
your  spirit  by  idle  ang^'  or  idle  disgust — forgave  those  who  hare 
voted  agtunst  you  here — they  will  not  forgive  themselves.  I  under- 
stand they  ar«  to  be  packed  up  in  tumbrils  with  layers  of  salt  be- 
tween them,  and  cart«d  to  the  election  for  the  country,  to  ^pear 
again  in  patriotic  support  of  the  noble  projector  of  the  glories  of 
'^Talcheren.  Do  not  envy  him  the  precious  cai^  of  the  raw 
materials  of  virtuous  l^slation — be  assured  all  this  is  of  use. 

"  Let  me  remind  you  before  I  go  of  that  precept,  equally  pro- 
found and  beneficent,  which  the  meek  and  modest  author  of  our 
blessed  religion  left  to  the  world  :  '  and  one  command  I  ^ve  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.'  Be  assured  that  of  this  love  the  true 
spirit  can  be  no  other  than  probity  and  honour.  The  great  ana- 
logies of  the  moral  and  the  physical  world  are  siirpriungly  coinci- 
dent; you  cannot  glue  two  pieces  of  board  together  unless  the 
joint  be  clean ;  you  cannot  unite  two  men  t<^ether,  unless  the 

recoil;  but  he  oufhl  not  lr>be  weoDded,  no 
that  GontriUon.    iLoud  apptawia.]    But  I 
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cement  be  virtue:  for  vioe  eu  give  no  ssnctioD  to  compact,  aho 

000  form  no  bond  of  affection. 

"  And  now.^mj  friends,  I  bid  you  adieu,  with  a  feeling  at  my 
heart  that  can  never  leave  it,  and  which  my  tongue  cannot  attempt 
the  id»or1ive  effort  of  eipreaung.  If  mj  death  do  not  prorent  it, 
we  ahall  meet  again  in  this  place.     If  you  foel  as  kindly  to  me  aa 

1  do  to  you,  relinquish  the  attaatation  which  I  know  you  had 
reeerved  for  my  depMture.  Our  enemy  has,  I  think,  received  the 
mortal  blow ;  but  though  he  reels,  he  has  not  fallen ;  and  we  have 
seen  too  much  upon  a  greater  scale  of  wretchedneae  of  anticipated 
triumph.  Let  me  therefore  retire  tram  amwig  you  in  a  way  that 
boomnea  me  and  becomes  you,  unohewed  by  a  single  vmoa,  and 
uaaccompanied  by  a  single  man.  May  the  bleaaing  of  Ood  pre- 
serve you  in  the  affection  of  one  another."* 

The  following  letters  contun  Mr.  Curran's  &rther  views  upon 
the  etat«  of  public  a&ira  in  Ireland  at  thia  period : 


"Sir, 

"  I  hare  juat  received  the  honour  of  youc  l«U«r.  I  am  very 
deeply,  indeed,  impresaed  by  the  honour  of  being  thought  by  the 
committee  not  unworlhy  of  the  office  of  steward,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  frienda  of  religioua  freedom. 

"  If  there  were  no  obstacle  in  my  way,  but  what  was  within  my 
own  control,  most  promptly,  and  with  pride  and  gratitude,  would 
I  obey  so  flattering  a  summons;  but  the  difficulty  is  what  it  does 
not  belong  to  me  to  dispense  with.  The  Court  of  Chancery  will 
be  sitting  on  the  day  of  your  meeting,  and  I  could  not  be  warrant- 
ed iQ  leaving  my  duty  here,  from  any  impulse,  however  strong,  of 

•  In  Um  middle  nf  hli  ipHch  Ur.  Bell  (■  refnlirlr  m-hTsnnd  (enUenu),  who  wu 
■cent  tor  Ih*  ri».l  nndldiU.  •toad  up,  md  flidd  hta  ejn  qpnir  Mr.  CqrTM,  "wllh  t  Te>T 
pccuIUir  EipreHlDD  of  eanntenucc."    On  thli  Mr.  Oorrts  nclilned,  "  Mr.  8en<«hml,  I 
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peraonal  gratitude  or  reepdot  I  cannot  look  forward  to  nay  pro- 
bable state  of  the  court,  that  can  leave  me  to  my  own  dlspoBal ; 
but  if  such  should  oocur,  I  ahsll  certainly  wiut  upoa  you.  I  am, 
hove^Ter,  not  a  little  coutoled  in  the  reflection,  diat  my  absence 
from  such  a  Bc«ne  can  be  re^^tted  only  by  myself  and  that  my 
preeeDc«  could  contribute  little,  or  rather  nothii^,  to  the  intended 
reeult.  The  sanction  of  iliustriouH  peisonf^es,*  who  vouchsafe  to 
patronise  tlte  meeting,  must  do  much  towards  its  object ;  and  much 
also  must  be  e^ted  by  the  high  rank  and  character  of  others, 
who  I  make  no  doubt  will  be  sealous  in  following  such  an  examjile, 
when  the  projects  of  intolerance  are  disclaimed  by  the  authority 
of  the  enlightened  and  exalt«d ;  and  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
peo^e  ue  permitted  to  see  what  cannot  be  difficult  in  so  reflecting 
a  nation  aa  Iki^and,  that  the  cause  of  tolerance  is  really  that  of 
justice,  and  prodecce,  and  true  Christianity,  in  which  they  them- 
eelvee  a»  aa  deeply  intM«ated  as  tiieir  fellow-sul^ects  can  be.  It 
is  not,  I  trust,  too  sai^uine  to  hc^  that  practical  bigotry  must  be 
driven  to  take  rafiige  in  fli|^t ;  and  that  the  empire  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  adoption  of  swA  just  and  beneficent  counsels  as  must 
ever  c(»npoae  the  only,certain  basis  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  of 
external  safety.  I  know,  sir,  you  will  perceive  that  I  allude  prind- 
pally  to  this  partof  the  empire.  I  have  passed  not  a  short  life  in 
it ;  my  notions  req>ectii^  it  are  the  fruit  of  long  obeerration  of  it 
both  in  and  out  of  parliamant ;  and  so  deeply  are  these  ideas  graven 
upon  my  judgment,  that  upon  a  late  occ^ion  I  was  willing  to  forego 
every  consideration  of  much  labor  passed,  of  advancing  years,  and 
declining  health,  and  to  undertake  theduty  of  once  more  sitting  in 
parliament  I  could  have  no  motive  of  ambition,  or  of  party,  or 
view. to  reputation ;  I  looked  not  to  be  an  advocate  for  my  country, 
but  I  did  venture  to  hope  that  a  man  so  perfectly  removed  from  all 
temptation  to  ptutiidity,  and  with  so  much  opportunity  of 
knowledge,  might  be  received  as  not  an  incredible  witness,  in  p<Hnt 
of  fact,  for  this  afflicted  island.     And  trom  the  discharge  of  so 
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sacred  a  dut;,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  most  unworthy  to 
affect  to  excuse  mya^  upon  any  etiquette  of  office,  when  the  law 
had  declared  no  incontpatiMKty  between  official  and  publio  duty. 
I  did  think,  and  I  yet  think,  that  if  the  real  state  of  this  couUry 
be  Eurly  and  fully  impressed  upon  the  partiament  and  the  putnic, 
it  must  appear  to  demonstration,  that  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  empire  are  one  and  the  same ;  that  it  ia  the 
critical  moment  in  which  every  thing  ong^t  to-be  done  to  c^poee  die 
embankment  of  a  consolidated  nation  to  the  hostile  torrent,  instead 
of  leaving  it  even  a  chance  of  admiseion  through  Ae  interstices  of 
an  incofaering  and  porons  populatitMi ;  and  that  those  high  persons, 
who  saw  things  a  year  ago  in  this  point  of  view,  and  were  then 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  public  service,  may,  npon 
further  consideration,  think  that  the  obetadea  wiaeh  then  prevent- 
ed their  intention  ought  not  for  ever  to  deprive  tJieir  country  of 
the  benefits  of  their  virtue  or  c^adty  to  serve  it.  Such  an  event 
as  I  allude  to,  they  may  be  assured,  would  hkve  a  most  oonstding 
and  cheering  effect  upon  Ireland,  because  we  should  look  with  con- 
fidence to  their  acting  npon  that  noble  and  conciliating  principle 
of  reli^ouB  freedom,  which  has  raieed  your  ijlustrious  patnm,  and 
those  who  think  as  he  does,  bo  high  in  the  reverence  of  all  men ; 
they  would  be  sure  of  retrieving  Ireland  from  a  state  <rf  soffitring 
.  and  peril ;  they  would  be  sure  of  finding  a  oo-operatiou  in  ev«ry 
honest  Irishman  infinitely  superior  to  the  seal  of  party,  or  of  sect, 
and  founded  on  the  pure  defotion  of  public  duty  and  public 
spirit  And  it  would  conv^  to  the  heart  of  a  loyal  aad  ardent 
people  a  conviction  that  they  were  yet  of  a  value  in  a  quartflr 
where  thwr  fondest  bc^»es  Mid  affections  had  been  fixed  for  yean. 
But  I  fear  my  solicitude  on  diis  sutgect  has  led  me  to  intrude 
&rther  ^an  I  had  intended  upon  your  attention.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  only  to  request  that  yon  will  be  pleased  to  aocept  my 
cordiid  thanks  for  the  courtesy  of  your  communication,  and  to  pre- 
sent my  humble  reepeds  to  the  committee. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  Ac, 

"J.  P.  CuRRAir." 
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"  I  CADDOt,  sir,  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  leitrn  that  the 
Baoction  of  jcmr  illustrious  rank  and  your  great  name  are  giren 
to  that  noble  principle  of  religious  freedom,  and  that  npon  a  ground 
perfectij  distinct  Irom  all  riew  whatsoever  of  political  party.  The 
relation  in  which  you  stand  Trith  respect  to  your  country,  and  your 
august  house,  must  lemore  all  pretext  for  soiling  our  pure  and 
modest  religion,  by  blending;  it  with  the  sordid  spirit  of  party ;  or 
of  advancing  Uie  projects  of  the  latter,  by  an  afiected  association 
with  the  former,  in  which  heaven  cannot  be  either  interested  or 
honoured,  and  in  which  the  true  principle  of  pcditical  wisdom  and 
social  virtue  cannot  fail  to  be.  degraded  and  depraved.  Never, 
perhaps,  have  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  monstrous  union  been 
more  sadly  proved  and  developed  than  in  the-  late  few  yean  that 
we  have  passed  ;  and  mote  esf^ally  in  this  iH-ftted  country.  In 
Engluid  your  dissenters  were  pressed  sorely  enough  by  disabling 
and  excluding  stMntes ;  but  still  the  sharpness  of  those  legal  mmio- 
polies  went  rather  against  their  interest  than  their  honour.  Still 
they  were  eqiial  as  Englishmen;  and  though  shut  out,  perhaps  very 
unwisely  and  very  unjustly,  from  3  part,  and  certainly  no  incon- 
siderable part,  of  the  constitutional  precinctn  of  their  country,  they 
still  had  the  uncontrollable  range  of  the  residue  as  freely  and 
pmndly  as  any  other  portion  of  the  land;  they  had  to  complMn 
of  suffering  rather  tbnn  stigma  or  shame.  With  respect  to  other 
religious  descriptions  of  sects,  very  nnwortiiy  indeed  to  be  classed 
with  dissenters — the  Strang -combinations  of  peraons  connected 
together  by  the  fantastioAl  adoption  of  wild  tuid  extrav^ant  opin- 
ions, much  enMer  to  be  named  than  to  be  understood,  England 
seems  to  have  acted  with  the  pcdicy  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
discreet  and  thinking  nation.  You  have  most  judiciously  cut  off 
the  supplies,  that  martyrdom  would  have  given  them  in  their  meek 
and  ardent  campaign  against  the  sobriety  and  decorum  of  true 
religion.     Your  established  clergy  hare  stinted  tiiem  in  that  food 
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which  refutation  gives  to  foUy.  They  have  had  too  much  good 
MDM,  aod  too  much  sound  conaideratiou  for  their  sacred  fuactiotis, 
to  enter  the  lists  of  ugument  with  these  learned  oobUera,  and  right 
rererend  bl^eksmiths.  However  they  may  hare  been  mortified  by 
the  Boaodal  of  th^r  oi^es,  they  hare  had  forbearance  enough  to 
leave  their  disease*  to  cure  th^neelves,  and  to  oounga  them  to  the 
wbokeoiue  sad  cooling  regime  of  silent  commiseration  and  inflexi- 
ble' neglect  The  Law  has  followed  the  example  of  the  Church,  and 
refused  the  honours  of  tbe  pilloiy  or  the  sti^  to  the  adventurous 
aspirants;  and  to  this  concurrence  in  good  temper  and  good  sense 
may  it  be  actribut«d,  in  a  great  d^p«e  at  least,  that  these  contra- 
band dealers  and  inventors  of  unheard-of  forms  of  doctrine,  and 
patterns  of  tenets,  have  not  been  still  more  successful  in  supersed- 
ing the  good  order  and  sobriety  of  the  natJMial  fiuth  and  practice. 
I  should  have  hoped-that  this  concurrence  was  founded  on  the  adop 
tion  of  a  maxim,  that  forms  the  basis  of  that  principle  so  fortunately 
adopted  by  your  Royal  Highness^  tJie  inviolabili^  of  rel^ous 
freeilouL  But  deeply  conoenied  am  I  to  see,  that  however  acted 
upon  in  England,  it  has  not  been  pursued  in  Ireland  with  the  same 
dignity  and  temper.  In  saying  tiiis  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  abso- 
lutely bad  intentions  to  any  partyi  or  to  say  that  neither  has  been 
betrayed  into  any  step  that  may  call  for  censure  or  r^^t ;  but  I  do 
think  that  in  our  late,  or  rather  our  present,  unhappy  conflicts  here, 
a  manifest  distinction  might  be  made.  The  Catholic  was  petition- 
ing  for  a  repeal  of  certainly  very  afflicting  grievances,  and  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  tone  and  phrase  in 
which  he  might  utter  what  came  umply  to  this : — '  I  am  in  bondage 
without  having  committed  any  crime.  My  degradation  and  suffer- 
ing are  justified  by  tbe  most  cruel  imputation  on  my  charat^er  and 
honour,  and  I  humbly  pray  to  be  set  at  liberty.'  If  a  man  were  , 
to  utter  such  aa  apped  with  insolmce  or  outrage,  I  do  not  say  he 
ought  to  be  kindly  heard ;  but  if  he  fott  the  ri^t  to  freedom  so 
cohlly  as  to  prefbr  his  claim  with  an  i^thy  tiiat  must  &eeee  it,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say,  he  ou^t  not  to  be  relieved ;  he  has  not 
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yet  arrived  M  that  impatienoe  of  alaTeiy,  without  which  he  cannot 
ho  yet  ripe  for  freedom.  1  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  saying  that  the 
mere  ardour  of  the  OathoUoa,  in  the  pumiit  of  an  object  &r  moie 
Taluable  than  lift,  without  which  life  could  be  of  no  vaJue,  was  not 
a  juat  grsund  for  auq»eoling  that  th^r  meeting  to  petition  was  a 
mere  pietoxt  to  cover  any  othw  or  any  criminal  design.  The  rank 
and  property  of  the  persona,  which  made  them  so  flimly  responsi- 
ble to  the  State,  should,  I  think,  have  repelled  such  a  auspioion, 
and  particularly  when  sanctioned  by  so  numerous  a  co-operation  of 
dieir  Protestant  feUow-subjecta.  I  do  not  say  that  the  government 
might  not  have  intended  well,  or  that  a  most  unh^py  miatake  was 
any  other  than  an  error  of  judgment;  but  I  do  think  tliat  when  the 
aubeequent  conduct  of  the  pe<^le  bad  proved  their  innocence 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  milder  and  more  conciliating  conduct  roigbt 
have  been  ad<^ted  with  equal  dignity  and  wisdom.  Bnt  I  tent  a 
province  is  a  bad  school  Hx  a  statesman  to  team  that  the  essence 
<tf  dignity  oonnsta  much  more  in  reat  than  in  action.  It  baa  not 
been  so,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  state  of  trouble  and  fer- 
mentation, such  as  I  never  before  witnessed  in  Ireland.  Crimina- 
tion and  recriminad(»i  have  gone  on  to  an  extent  oa  all  sides,  moat 
deeply  to  be  defJoied  by  every  man  who  wishes  ifetl  to  Ireland  or 
the  empire.  The  discusnonaof  those  unlupf^  queations  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  shape  of  criminal  prosecutions;  of  prooeedings 
that  never  should  be  resorted  to,  except  in  oases  of  real  gvilt,  and 
never  as  political  measttres  of  asperuon  or  counteraction.  The 
result  haa  been — No  culpable  intentjcm  whatsoever  has  been 
proved ;  no  project  has  been  defeated ;  the  puri^  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  itself  has  been  exposed  by  the  unhappy  indis- 
cretion of  giving  ground  fbr  actions,  and  the  readiness  of  bringing 
forward  proeeculiOTis,  in  which  every  judgment  and  verdict  for  them 
has  been  a  public  calamity,  by  sinking  them  in  the- public  opinion, 
and  leadii^  the  peo{^  to  ent«rtmn  an  idea,  which  I  trust  can  never 
be  true,  that  even  the  judicial  authority  may  be  d^raded  to  an 
instrumentality  to  the  State.  A  man  of  any  party  but  that  of 
18 
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public  tranquillity  and  safetj  vould  probfifily  speat  s  langua^,  reiy 
different  from  what  I  am  holding  to  your  Royal  Highness.  But  my 
mind  is  profoundly  impressed  with  die  actual  suffering  and  anflil 
powible  danger  of  such  a  aUte  of  things,  which  is  not  at  alt  di"mini6h- 
ed  by  the  real  innocenca  of  intention,  which  I  am  ready  t«  concede 
to  ail  parties.  It  is  not  the  ^itt  of  the  parties,  it  is  the  fact  of  the 
conflict  in  which  the  peril  consists.  It  wasfrom  this  view  of  things, 
though  not  then  so  sadly  matured  as  they  are  at  present,  that  I  was 
most  anxious,  a  year  ago,  that  ^e  arrangement  then  proposed  might 
take  dfect :  every  aepeot  of  things  seemedto  indicate  such  an  event 
as  moet  praicticaUe,  and  most  salutary.  The  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  seemed  to  point  it  out  as  a  measure  of  inevitable 
necessity:  the  esalted  mtm^nanimily  of  an  illustrious  personage, 
relinquishing  eveiy  peisonai  consideration,  gave  it  complete  facility, 
and  that  in  a  way  the  most  endetiring  to  the  Irish  people,  by  show- 
ii^  that  his  mind  was  perfectly  untainted  by  bigotry.*  Strange  in- 
deed would  it  be,  if  an  individual  of  the  first  taste  in  England  could 
be  so  tainted;  forwhat  is  taate  but  the  moral  instinct  of  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding  t  The  great  talents  and  character  of  the 
QoUe  persons  concerned  was  a  pledge  to  the  empire  of  what  might 
bo  expected  fiotS  the  measure.  It  held  out  a  hope  of  friendly 
adjustment  with  America,  instead  of  forcing  her  unnaturally  into  the 
ranks  of  our  enemies,  and  driving  her  to  waste  her  young  blood  in 
batde,  instead  of  preserving  it  for  growth;  instead  of  recollecting 
that  she  might  be  destined  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  Hercules,  who, 
even  in  his  infimcy,  was  doomed  to  crush  the  snakes  of  despotism, 
and  whose  ftilV^;n>wn  labonra  might  be  reserved,  by  the  extirpation 
of  monsters,  to  form  a  new  system  fir  freedom  in  the  west,  even 
after  it  had  been  banished,  like  the  Americans  themselves,  from  the 
east  It  gave  us  at  Least  an  additional  hope  of  an  interval  to 
bre^he,  by  a  peace  with  Prance ;  an  event  mode  probable  by  the 
known  opinions  of  those  noble  penons  \epon  the  subject;  and  made 
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■till  more  probable  bj  the  inc«]culable  addition  to  the  actual  force 
of  the  empire,  in  the  perfect  concilialion  of  Irelaod,  which  they, 
and,  I  much  fear,  they  alone,  could  be  likely  Ui  eSecL ;  but  in  these 
prospects  we  were  destined  to  be  disaj^iated.  Upon  the  cause 
of  this  fetlure  there  was  a  variety  of  opiniona,  but  there  was  a  per- 
fect concuTFenoe  in  the  feehng,  tliat  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
thia  nation :  it  doomed  us  to  a  continuance  of  disquiet,  and  an  in- 
crease  of  burdens  and  of  dangers;  yet  we  did  not  hastily  give  up 
the  hope  that  the  .diMculdes  might  be  yet  got  over.  Not  can  I 
now  conceive  how  it  ia  posable  for  those  noble  persons  to  allow  the 
weight  of  a  feather  to  those  difficultdee,  when  they  see  that  every 
event  that  has  happened  from  that  hour  to  this  is  flung  into  the 
opposite  scale,  and  is  a  call  upon  them  to  come  forward  and  do 
their  duty  to  their  country. 

"  Ae  an  Irishman  I  own  my  heart  sunk  when  all  hope  was  at  an 
end  of  seeing  our  favourite  oountryman  *  return  to  his  native  land 
bearing  the  olive  branch ;  the  only  man  who  seemed  peculiarly 
designated  for  tho  great  work  .of  conciliation ;  but  even  from  the 
lip  the  cup  has  been  dashed — the  grating  upon  the  mountain  of 
Ararat  was  a  delunve  omen  of  the  subsiding  of  the  waters ;  and 
our  miserable  ark  is  still  tossed,  not  upon  a  sinking  but  a  rising 
and  more  angry  flood.  My  own  concern,  at  that  time,  did  not  ' 
qtring  from  any  personal  bad  opinion  of  the  ministers;  I  gave 
them  then  and  I  give  them  now,  full  credit  for  perfect  good  inten- 
tion. Indeed,  I  can  scuoely  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  public 
man's  having  the  heart  not  to  intend  most  conscientiously  for  the 
best ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the  vote  of  the  bouse  was 
a  sort  of  presentment  against  tLem  by  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation;  and  that  the  readiness  of  their  master  to  dismiss  them 
was  a  full  conflrmation  of  the  public  opinion,  that  it  was  a  blight 
under  which,  if  they  did  not  die,  they  must  dwindle ;  and  that 
their  acts  and  tii^r  language  could  not  but  corre^nd  with  a  dimi- 

•  Tha  Eul  of  Main.— M. 
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nishod  atatun.  Ilioy  hxn  reriSed  tlieir  sftd  forebodiof ,  peouluriy 
wi&  r«q)ect  to  Amerioa  and  to  Ireluid ;  their  tone  and  style  has 
been  ondigniSed,  peevish,  and  exasperating,  sophistioated  and 
insulting.  What  else  hare  been  their  Orders  in  Council t  'The 
French  are  abusing  your  rights  on  the  sea,  we  will  retaliate  by 
abusing  them  also : — the  highwaymen  rob  you  of  half  your  pro- 
perty, we  will  retaliate  upon  the  hi^waymen  by  robUng  you  of 
the  other  half.'  But  this  is  a  subject  perhaps  beyond  my  depth, 
and  upon  whieh  my  reasonings  may  be  partial.  Tbera  are  many 
sad  an^ogies  that  give  ns  a  deep  and  tender  interest  in  the  fate  of 
that  country.  We  cannot  forget  the  fresh  and  doily  inoreaang 
ties  that  biiTd  us  to  tiiem  as  brothers,  or  children,  or  kindred.  An 
A.merioan  war  can  never  be  popular  in  Ireland ;  and  the  same 
causes  that  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  their  enemies,  make  it 
improper  to  be  their  judges.  My  mind,  therefore,  returns  to  home 
the  naturid  scene  of  every  man's  immediate  soHcitnde.  Upon  this 
subject,  to  almost  any  other  petson  than  your  Royal  Highness,  I 
idiould  have  much  to  say.  To  you,  sir,  I  know  how  absurd  it 
would  be  to  i^ect  to  give  information.  The  feeling  and  the 
splendid  part  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  in  our  interesta 
and  our  suffeiings  prove  to  ns,  not  only  bow  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  them  yon  possess,  bat  also  how  mnch  a  patient  uid  impartial 
judgment  can  contract  questions  whidk  blindness  and  passion  had 
dilaMd  and  perplexed,  and  to  what  a  salutary  d^;ree  you  have 
been  successful  in  sm{difpng  the  real  objects  to  which  the  att«n- 
tion  of  the  two  countries  ought  to  be  confined.  Any  longer  tree- 
pass  upon  your  Royal  Highness'  patience  can  go  no  further,  there- 
fore, than  very  passingly  to  advert  to  the  prt^ess  which  I  h<^  has 
been  made  in  tha  h^py  work  of  conciliation. 

*'I  think  the  good  sense  of  England  must  now  see,  that  the 
habits  of  reasoning  and  acting  in  Ireland  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  interested  and  distorted  misrepresentations  that  have  been 
made  of  this  country  during  centuries  past  I  understand  with 
pleasure  that  those  historical  topics  of  abuse,  which  caught  tha 
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public  attention  for  some  lime,  are  now  spurned  or  langiied  at,  aa 
the  venomous  and  silly  effusions  of  reading  without  learning,  or 
learning  without  knowledge ;  the  real  heads  of  inquiry  are  now 
plain.  I  know  some  weight  was  once  given  to  the  distinction, 
that  mere  exclusion  was  not  privation.  I  believe  there  is  now  no 
rational  man  who  does  not  see,  that  when  it  is  justified  upon  the 
most  degrading  imputations,  it  is  the  bitterest  of  all  privations, 
because  in  the  same  moment  it  takes  away  the  privilege  of  the 
subject  and  the  character  of  the  mai. 

"  It  has  been  Sfwd, '  It  is  dangerous  to  give  power  to  tlie  Catho- 
lics as  long  as  this  objection  was  undefined.'  This  acted  upon  the 
nerves  o^  I  am  sure,  many  good  men ;  but  it  could  not  but  cease 
to  do  so,  when  they  reflected  that  nothing  like  power  was  sought 
or  ialeuded  to 'be  given.  Mere  admissibility  is  nothing  like 
power ;  mere  admi^bility  can  no  more  make  a  Catholic  a  gauger 
than  it  can  make  him  a  king.  I  am  admissible  to  be  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England ;  but  would  not  any  man  in  hie  senses  imagine  I 
had  escaped  from  Bedlam  if  I  called  such  admissibility  by  the 
name  of  power !  It  was  said,  that  Emancipation  would  lead  to 
attempts  upon  our  establishments.  It  is  not  surely  difficult  to  see 
that  establishments  can  be  altered  or  destroyed  only  by  law  or  by 

"  As  to  law,  the  danger  comes  exactly  to  this ;  whether  a  few 
Catholic  members  could  succeed  in  making  proselytes  of  King, 
Lords  and  Commons,  so  as  to  subvert  the  Protestant  Church  t  I 
confess,  sir,  that  it  is  not  my  opinion  of  our  Catholic  gentry  ;  if 
diey  became  senators  I  suspect  their  ambition  would  have  very 
little  to  do  with  religion,  and  that  they  would  be  seen  going  forth 
with  the  ministers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  their  Protestant  brethren, 
in  the  mildest  spirit  of  patriotic  toleration. 

"  As  to  brutal  force,  I  can't  see  that  admissibility  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  could  be  an  inducement  Vrith  any  man  to  bum 
it.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  giving  men  those  interests  in  the 
state,  without  which  no  state  can  have  any  real  value  in  their  eyes, 
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can  increase  tbeir  wiah  any  more  than  their  power  to  clestroy  iL 
I  hare  heard  of  common  sailors  making  off  with  a  ship  and  cai^ 
but  never  of  the  proprietor  joining  in  Mich  an  act.  I  never  heard 
even  of  an  Irish  gentleman  robbing  hims«lf  and  running  away. 
If  they  are  then  asked — what  do  we  solicit,  and  what  can  they 
give  us !  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  generous  nation  will  feel  no  little 
pain  in  being  obliged  to  answer — '  We  cannot  give  you  power,  nor 
place,  nor  we^th ;  we  cannot  undo  the  sad  consequences  of  con- 
tinued oppression ;  we  cannot  restore  you  in  a  moment  to  national 
health ;  the  meet  we  can  do  is  to  remove  the  actual  malady  in 
which  you  have  been  so  long  consumed ;  and  to  put  you  into  ft 
state  of  possible  convalescence,  in  which  the  progress,  at  the  best, 
must  be  hectical  and  tardy.' 

"I  know  the  hopes  of  some  men  are  damped  by  the  petitions 
against  us.  My  hope  is,  that  they  are  lavourable  to  us ;  when  tha 
motives  and  the  means  of  procuring  them  are  con^dered  (and 
they  cannot  be  unknown)  they  cannot  f^l  of  kindling  a  condign 
detestation  of  those  who  can  resort,  for  any  human-object,  to  such 
obdurate  and  remorselws  guilt,  as  that  of  exciting  man  against 
man ;  6f  loosening  those  bonds  that  should  bind  \he  subject  to  the 
state,  and  poisoning  the  sources  of  that  Christian  benevolence  that 
ought  to  be  the  consolation  of  nations  under  those  sufferings  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  permit  ^moet  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  be  afflicted ;  nor  can  I  deem  it  possible  that  so 
just  a  detestation  of  the  oppression  should  not  lead  to  a  propor- 
tional sympathy  for  the  sufferers.  As  to  the  petitions  from  our- 
selves, we  know  they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  our  condition ; 
they  are  much  stronger  proofe  of  deplorable  proetralion  than  of 
real  malice;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  quiet  of  Ireland,  that  they  are 
so  considered.  When  Verres  was  accused  for  his  frightful  mal- 
administration in  Sicily,  a  coun tor-petition  was  obtained ;  and  if  I 
forget  not,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  who  came  to  implore 
that  no  mercy  should  be  extended  to  him,  was  advancing  to  the 
senate,  an  illustrious  Sicilian,  who  had  himself  been  the  most  dis- 
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tiDguished  victim  of  what  authority  ma;  perpetrate  io  a  proviace. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  the  display  of  such  a  spectacle  could  do 
injury  to  the  cauw  of  the  unfortunate  supplicants ;  nor  can  I 
think,  that  if  the  Irish  Catholic  were  now  put  upon  his  trial  before 
an  impartial  tribunal  of  the  English  nation,  his  accus^on  weighed 
Against  his  def«nc«,  hia  friends  against  hia  enemies,  his  conduct 
against  his  treatment ;  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  such  a  situation,  hia 
character  aad  claims  would  be  so  felt,  that  he  might  boldly  say, 
'  I  would  to  God  that  not  only  you,  but  all  those  who  hear  me  this 
day,  were  both,  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds.'  I  cannot,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  perfect  candor 
which  I  owe  lo  your  Royal  Eighnees,  ai-oid  saying  that  the  wild 
spirit  of  aggression  which  of  late  time  has  raved  among  us,  has 
miserably  reduced  the  respect  in  which  every  good  government 
cannot  fail  to  be  held.  These  contests  for  dignity,  without  doubt, 
have  been  most  disastrous.  Alas,  Sir,  I  much  fear  that  dignity  is 
A  robe  which  he,  that  will  ho\  for  it,  must  lay  aside  during  the 
conflict,  and  there  is  great  risk  that  when  he  has  been  soundly 
threshed,  he  may  find,  like  Strap,  that  it  has  been  taken  away  dur- 
ing the  battle  by  the  honest  gentleman  who  undertook  to  kiiep  iL 
"  But,  sir,  the  baleful  eflects  of  this  violence  cannot  stop  here. 
It  is  too  ifisihie  that  manners,  and  morals  too,  must  become  feroci- 
ated ;  so  that  them  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  good  sense  and  feehng 
shall  not  make  the  edge  of  authority  more  blunt,  necessity  must 
soon  make  it  sharper  even  Uian  it  is.  If  the  rider  will  not  sit 
quietly  on  his  saddle,  but  will  bold  his  seat  by  grappling  the  sides 
of  the  animal  with  his  spurs,  he  cannot  avoid  changing  to  a  briille 
of  DO  ordinary  force.  No  other  way  can  remain  for  restriuning 
the  madness  he  provokes.  This,  sir,  in  my  conscience  I  am  con- 
vinced is  the  state  of  this  country :  things  cannot  stay  as  they  are ; 
temporizing  palliatives  will  not  avail ;  it  will  answer  no  end  to 
liraw  upon  our  great  grandsons  in  favour  of  the  great  grandsons 
of  the  Catholics,  for  Uberty  to  be  granted  in  the  course  of  the  next 
c«iitiiry. 
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"Mean  lime,  for  I  more  than  feel  how  much  I  hare  passed  the 
limita,  I  oanoot  but  hope  the  beet  effects  from  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom,  which  you  are  pleased  to  protect,  and  of  which 
you  will  be  ao  powerful  a  patron,  and  so  bright  an  example. 

"  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  accept  my  humble  thanks  for  your  condes- 
cending Irish,  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  being  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  such  a  prini^e ;  as  I  find  it  is  not 
to  be  immediate,  I  do  not  altogether  ^ve  up  the  h<q>e  of  being 
prsaent,  but,  preaeat  or  absent,  it  will  have  my  most  devout  prayers 
for  its  success.  I  have  the  honour,  ur,  to  be,  with  the  most  pro- 
found  sense  of  attachment  and  reelect, 

"  Yonr  Royal  Highness'  dutiful  servant, 
"J.  P.  C." 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Ur.  Oarru'a  holtta  d«Uo»— LMten  to  Mr.  Hsttaerln(taii— reilgDiUon  oT  hli  Judicial 
Dfflc*— LMtcn  rrom  Londoa  la  Ur.  Lobs— LeUcn  From  Pull  to  the  luu— Hli  UM  III- 
Dtu  ud  dMth. 

In  the  b^inning  of  1813,  the  declining  condition  of  Mr.  Cuiran's 
faealtb  obliged  him  tomeditat«  the  rsHigTifttion  of  his  judicial  office. 
While  he  was  in  London  in  the  month  of  April  of  tint  year,  he 
Buffered  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in  his  cheat.  His  iUnesa, 
tliough  b;  no  means  dangerous,  waa  a  aubject  of  considerable  ' 
alarm  to  hie  mind,  in  consequence  of  an  old  but  unfbimded  opin- 
ion thiU  his  lungs  were  naturally  weak;  a  mistake  into  which  he 
had  been  led  from  confounding  the  temporary  boarseneBs  and 
exhaustion  which  usually  followed  every  great  exertion  in  public 
speaking  with  a  constitutional  debility  of  that  organ.  There  is 
something  characteristic  in  his  manner  of  announcmg  his  illness 
upon  this  occasion  to  his  Mend  in  Dublin. 

to  r.  betberihotok,  esq. 

"Dkab  Diok, 

"  Really  I  think  rather  an  escape — I  have  been  confined  to 
to  my  bed  these  ten  days;  a  violent  attack  on  my  breast — iunga 
not  touohed-T-better  now,  but  very  low  and  weak.  I  can't  say 
with  certainty  when  I  can  set  out  Will  you  let  Mr.  Lockwood 
(or  if  he  is  not  there  the  Chancellor)  know  my  situation  ;  a  wanton 
premature  effort  might  kill  me. 

«  J.  P.  a" 

18* 
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"Dear  Dick, 

"  I  had  hoped  a  quicker  recovery,  but  the  fit  was  moat  severe. 
I  thought  to  have  put  myself  ioto  a  chaise  to-morrow,  but  the 
physician  says  it  might  be  death,  Huless  deferred  some  days 
longer.  The  malady  was  upon  the  breast ;  I  think  I  caught  it  by 
walking  from  Kensington — the  morning  was  snowy  and  the  wind 
east.  I  had  not  even  gone  to  a  play  but  once — I  am  most  uneasy 
at  this  absence  from  court,  however  involuntary.  I  have  written 
to  Lord  Manners.  I  have  no  news ;  nothing  could  be  kinder,  or 
more  general  than  the  flattering  reception  I  have  met  Still  I  am 
not  acting  like  a  dying  nun.  Surely  I  could  not  prepare  to  dance 
out  of  the  world  to  a  grand  forte-piano;  yet  &ej  talk  of  such  a 
thing.  TTie  town  is  also  full  of  mmours  of  a  silver  tfia-pot,  Ac 
Ac*  What  can  all  this  mean !  Doean'i  it  diow  a  regard  for 
our  ezecnton !  My  best  regards  to  all  about  you,  and  with  you. 
"J.  P.  C." 

Mr.  Currao  was  in  a  littie  time  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
reeume  his  jtididal  functions.  In  the  long  vacation  he  returned  as 
'  usual  to  Eni^d,  from  which  he  writes  as  follows. 


TO    KIOBARn    t 

-  OsHiaiEui,  Sepltmbtr  S,  IBIS. 

"Bear  Dick, 

"  You  Qu^t  to  have  heard  from  me  before ;  I  have  been  a 
truant ;  however,  in  &ct  I  bad  little  to  say :  I  am  here  now  t«n 
days.  I  took  the  waters;  as  usual,  they  bore  down  whatever 
^irita  I  had  to  lose.    Yesterday  I  went  to  the  doctor ;  he  told  me 


I  hm  been  prKililiv  bI 
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I  bad  taken  Ihem  wrong  and  was  wrong  in  taking  them ;  that  I 
had  no  spnptom  of  any  disease  whatever ;  lie  mentioned  also,  in 
confidence,  that  notice  had  been  taken  of  my  intimacy  with  Mrs, 
Forty ;  that  there  were  some  ladies  cot  far  from  the  well,  strangers 
altogether  to  my  poor  dear,  in  whom  religion  had  turned  Irom 
milk,  and  soured  into  vinegar ;  who  had  little  hope  of  being  talked 
ill  of  themselves,  and  who  made  it  a  mor^  duty  to  slide  them- 
selves in  upon  the  market  jury  of  every  character,  and  give  a 
verdict  against  them  upon  their  own  knowledge ;  particularly  if 
there  were  any  circumstance  that  made  it  an  act  of  uonmion 
mercy,  in  those  canters  of  slanderous  litanies,  to  be  silent  or 
merciful.  '  My  dear  sir,'  said  he, '  let  not  women  complain  of  their 
injuries  from  men,  when  they  are  such  odious  beasts  in  devour- 
ing one  another.'  In  truth,  my  dear  Dick,  it  is  frightful  to  see 
how  little  they  can  spare  their  friends,  when  they  can  make  them 
the  [»«text8.  for  venting  their  infernal  malice.  I  confess  it  has 
added  to  my  sickness  of  heart  against  that  country,*  of  which  I 
have  really  deserved  so  much. 

"You  can  scarcely  believe  what  a  difference  I  find  here — court- 
ed and  cherished  by  strangers;  I  assure  you  the  question  of 
celebrity  between  the  royal  dger  and  me  is  not  quite  decided. 
The  change  of  scene  is  amusing,  so  is  the  diversity  of  characters; 
there  is  a  moral  benefit  in  the  change  of  scene  ;  you  look  back  to 
the  niche  you  filled  and  you  see  it  not;  how  minute  then  must  be 
the  little  thing  that  filled  it  J  Here  too  every  body  is  as  intimate 
with  me  as  I  permit.  I  really  be^n  to  think  that  the  best  tenure 
of  earthly  attachment  is  tenancy  at  will.  You  have  the  use  of 
the  soil,  and  the  way-going  crop ;  then  nothing  you  plant  shoots 
so  deeply  but  you  may  remove  it  without  injury  to  the  soil  or  to 
itself.  If  affections  strike  their  roots  far  into  the  heart,  they  can- 
not be  pulled  up  without  laceration  and  blood.  I  am  not  without 
an  idea  of  cutting  you  altogether :  I  could-  easily  get  into  Parlia-    . 

*  InUnd.    rht  soiHrtinu  UdlM  In  qoMtlon  nn  hli  cuuntiTWwneD.— IX 
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ment  and  on  my  own  terms,  but  the  object  would  not  justify  a 
purchase ;  and  I  need  not  teli  you,  I  would  not  submit  to  restric- 
dons. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  line  highest 
authority  for  knowing  that  the  silly  malice  of  the  Castle  has  not 
had  the  smallest  impreaeion  on  a  certain  high  quarter.  As  I  have  ' 
jilted  Urs.  Forty,  my  head  is  getting  better,  and  I  shi^l  try  and 
write.  I  may  as  well  stay  here  sometime  as  any  where  else :  I  am 
aSrud  of  London;  however,  I  can't  but  pay  a  viwt  to  the  Ouke  of 
Sussex.  Will  yon  enclose  "  Wagram "  to  Mr.  Reeves,  and  add 
my  respects,  and  request  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward 
it  to  me  to  Cheltenham.  The  post  is  just  going  out — write  to  me 
by  return ;  best  regards  to  the  hill.  I  begin  to  think  that  *  com- 
pliments to  all  inquiring  friendt  *  generally  dwindles  into  a  sine- 
cure. What  of  the  poor  Pnoiy  1  we  have  passed  some  happy  and 
innocent  days  there.  God  bleea  you,  dear  Dick,  prays  very  sin- 
cerely yours 

»J.  P.  C. 

"  F.  S.    Theee  senators  are  in  bed,  or  this  should  pass  more  free 
tliau  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do."  ■ 


"UcAR  DiOK, 
"Uy  last  was  in  ^leen  and  haste ;  this  is  a  postscript  I  can 
Boaroely  add  what  I  ^ould  have  said,  because  I  fb^t  what  I 
did  say ;  no  doubt  I  was  too  vain  not  to  brag  of  the  civility  I 
have  met,  and  consequently  of  the  good  taste  of  every  body.  Did 
I  say  any  thing  of  the  Itelian  conntess,  or  the  French  count  her 
uncle,  whose  1^  and  thighs  are  turned  into  grasshopper  springs 
by  a  canistershot  at  the  battle  of  Novi !  She  talks  of  going 
westward ;  as  Irish  scandal  does  not  talk  Italian,  and  as  she  can't 
speak  English,  she  may  be  safe  enon^,  particnlarly  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Venetian  blind  1  Dear  Dick,  God  help  us !  I  find 
I  am  &ist  recovering  IVoni  the  waters ;  I  think  Fll  drink  no  mora 
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of  them ;  my  nerves  are  much  more  composed,  and  mjr  spirits, 
though  &r  from  good,  are  more  quiet  Why  may  not  the  wretch 
of  to-morrow  be  happy  to-day !  I  am  not  much  inclined  to 
abstract  optimism,  but  I  often  think  Pope  was  right  when  he  said 
that '  whatever  is,  is  right,'  though  he  was  perhaps  too  shallow  a 
moralist  to  know,  not  why  he  thought  so,  but  why  he  said '  so ; 
probably  'twas  like  your  own  poetry,  he  made  the  ends  of  the 
lines  jingle  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

"  Apropos  of  jingle.  I  fot^t,  I  believe,  to  beg  of  you  to  send 
me  two  copies  of  '  0  Sleep  I'  I  wrote  it  for  Braham.  I  suppose 
the  air  not  correctly.  * 

"  Did  I  b^  of  you  to  see  and  to  direct  James  ns  to  the  erections 
at  the  bam  t  don't  forget  it ;  because,  perhaps,  I  may  see  the 
Frioiy  once  again.  I  dreamt  last  ni^t  of  your  four-horse  stable, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  all  well. 

"  You  can  scarcdy  believe  what  a  good  humoured  compromise 
I  am  coming  into  with  himian  mahce,  and  folly,  and  unfizedness. 
By  reducing  my  estimate  of  myself;  every  collateral  circumstance 
sets  out  modestly  on  the  journey  of  humility  and  good   sense. 


0  Skap,  BThlle  Ibj  pairi 
Wel^  nai  r*'  i°T  •js-Ud  dgm, 

In  llem>i7,  He  I  with  Cn  uttDdtnc, 
OliUna  ■  moiiisDt  tor  hir  own. 

1  know  her  bT  her  robe  or  mournlDK, 
I  know  b«r  br  Iwr  bdMI  lliht, 

Whga  MthfDl  with  the  |Looin  ratornlnir 
She  camel  la  bM  s  ud  goad>iilght. 


And  now,  O  tttp,  whUe  frW  li  (treunlDf, 
While  fearful  baps  tbranfh  lean  <e  beimli 
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from  Ute  ago  of  the  CoIosbiu  to  that  of  the  Pigmy,  where  the 
ftpsrUnents  are  laxge  and  ample  for  the  lodger  and  his  train. 

"  Just  as  before,  the  poet  is  oa  my  heels ;  Richard  has  only  time 
to  put  tliis  in  the  office.  I  shall  probably  soon  write  more  at  my 
leisure.  CompUments  at  the  hill:  ditto  repeated  tAoKny  the 
bottle. 

"J.  P.  C." 

"The  Scotch  indoreer  of  this  gave  me  my  dinner  yesterday  . 
champagne  and  soda.     He  votes  with  the  ^fiTUBten.     I  gave  a 
lecture,  and  got  glory  for  rebuking  a  rilly  fellow  that  tried  to  ring  ■ 
an   improper  song  ia  tie  presence  of  his  son.     "Handers  of 

to   toe   same. 
"Dear  Dice, 

"  I  have  not  been  well  here — these  old  bine  devils,  I  fear,  have 
got  a  lease  of  me.  I  wonder  the  more  at  If,  because  I  have  been 
in  a  constant  round  of  very  kind  and  pleasant  society.  To- 
morrow Sir  Frederick  Faulkner  and  I  set  out  for  London.  I  don't 
turn  my  face  to  the  metropiis  con  amore,  but  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
might  not  take  it  well  if  I  did  not  call  upon  him — so  I  go,  being 
at  once  an  humble  friend  and  a  patriot  Low  as  I  have  been  my- 
self in  spirits,  I  could  not  but  be  attracted  with  the  style  of  society 
and  conversation  here,  particularly  the  talents  and  acquirements 
of  females — I  am  sorry  to  say,  few  of  them  our  cruntrywomen. 
The  vulgarity  too  and  forwardness  of  some  of  oui  heroes  quite 
terrible.  On  the  whole,  however,  perhaps,  Fm  the  better  for  the 
jaunt." 


Early  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  stdll  declining 
condition  of  his  health  and  spirits,  Mr.  Cnrran  resigned  his  judi- 
cial Mtuation.  Upon  which  the  following  address  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Catholic  Board : — 
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"The  general  board  of  tbe  Catholics  of  Ireland  feel  it  (heir 
duty  to  address  you  on  your  resignation  of  the  high  office  to  which 
your  talents  were  called,  and  the  duties  of  which  you  hare  dia- 
dischai^ed  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman ;  tile  abilities  of  a 
lawyer ;  the  digmty  of  a  judge  ;  and  the  chaniot«ristJc  int^rity 
whidi  has  ever  distinguished  you.  Taking  a  review  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  your  country,  and  the  cause  and  the  interes'. 
of  pablic  and  private  liberty,  we  shall  ever  hold  in  proud  and  gmU  • 
ful  remembrance  the  energy  which  you  displ^ed  in  resisting  oppras- 
mon,  and  defending  the  rights  of  the  subject  and  the  constitution ; 
the  independent  spirit  with  which  you  met  the  frowns  and  seduo- 
tions  of  power ;  the  intrepidity  with  which  you  vindicated  your 
insulted  and  maligned  country,  and  the  sacrifices  whic^  you  ntade 
at  the  shrine  of  public  virtue.  The  Ireedom  and  the  pririleges  of 
your  profession,  so  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  public,  yon 
upheld  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  The  Srat  flight  of  yonr 
juvenile  genius  was  a  noble  and  generous  defence  of  an  obscure 
but  respectable  individual  against  a  lawless  assault  of  tyrannical 
power.  You  have  uutformly  opposed  that  bigoted,  that  bonefid 
policy,  which  impionsly  tries  the  principles  of  man  by  his  religi- 
ons creed.  You  have  maintuned  the  great  and  sound  principle 
of  religious  liberty.  A  just,  a  liberal,  and  an  enlightened  mind 
abhors  the  pernicious  system  of  excluding  from  equal  rights  those- 
who  contribute  equally  to  the  support  of  the  state  with  tlieir  pro- 
perty and  their  Uvea ;  a  system  which  aacrifiea  the  liberty  of  the 
country  to  protect  the  monopoly  of  a  party,  and  which,  by  perpet- 
uating division  and  discord,  saps  the  fonndation  of  all  social  inter- 
course. You,  Sir,  and  the  other  illustrious  advocates  of  Irish 
prosperity,  are  well  aware  that  the  total  extinction  of  such  a 
system  is  absolutely  eesential  to  the  consolidation  and  permanence 
of  the  general  strength  of  the  empire.  Permit  us,  therefore,  sir, 
to  indulge  our  earnest  hope,  that  your  splendid  talents,  emerging 
from  the  eclipse  of  judicial  station,  and  reviving  under  liiat  nama 
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whi(^  has  attached  the  hearts  of  ^our  countfytnen,  wi  1  again  be 
owrted  in  tlie  service  of  Ireland." 

KB.  cdbium'b  answer. 
"  Qs;sTi.KMKN, 

"Be  pleased  to  a4Xtept  raj  wannest  aokBowledgmeat  for  this 
flattering  mark  of  youi  approbati<m  and  regard  60  &r  as  h<HM»- 
t;  of  intention  can  hold  the  [daoeof  desert,  I  can  indulge  evra  a 
proud  feeling  at  this  proof  of  your  good  opinion,  because  I  have 
no  secret  conscioasuesa  that  am  bluah  while  I  receive  it  I  have 
early  tbou^t  that  the  mere  &ct  tti  birth  imposes,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Qod,  a  loyalty  to  country,  binding  the  conscience  of  man 
beyoffil  the  ftHve  of  any  technical  allegiaDce,  and  sdll  mora  devoted 
and  excusriile.  To  our  unhappy  country  I  know  that  this  senti- 
ment was  little  better  than  baireu ;  however,  what  I  had  I  gave. 
I  might  have  ohea  sold  her — I  could  not  redeem  her.  I  gave  her 
the  beet  sympathies  of  my  heart,  WMnetimee  in  tears,  sometimes  in 
indignatioD,  sometimes  in  hope,  but  ofiener  in  despondence.  I  am 
repaid  hz  beyond  my  claim ;  for  what  reward  can  be  more  pre- 
cious than  the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  for  whom  we  oould 
not  think  any  sacrifice  too  great !  lamstiU  fiurther  repaid  by  see- 
ing that  we  have  arrived  at  a  season  that  gives  us  so  &]r  a  pro- 
spect of  better  days  than  we  have  passed.  When  I  view  theaa 
awfiil  scenes  that  are  daily  marking  the  interposition  of  Providence 
in  punishment  or  retributi<»>,  that  teach  rulers  to  reflect,  and 
nadoDs  to  hope,  I  cannot  yield  to  the  infidelity  of  dec^uur,  nor 
bring  myself  to  su[^M)se  that  we  are  destined  to  be  ar  exception  to 
the  uniformity  of  divine  justice,  and  that  in  Ireland  abne  the  ways 
of  God  shall  not,  in  his  good  time,  be  vindicated  to  man,  but  that 
we  are  to  spend  our  valour  and  our  blood  in  asusting  to  break  the 
cbiuuB  of  every  other  nation,  and  in  riveting  our  own ;  and  that 
when  the  most  gallant  of  our  countrymen  return  to  us,  laden 
with  glory  and  with  shame,  we  are  to  behold  them  dra^t^  about 
an  odious  fetter,  with  the  cypress  and  the  laurel  intertwined.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  myself  cheered  and  consoled  by  tbose  indica- 
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tion^  vfaidt  inspire  the  etrong  hope  that  the  end  of  our  aSlietioii 
is  rapidly  advaJicing,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  placed  in  a  con- 
ditiou  where  we  diall  oeaBe  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  Great  Britan.  The  calnmnies  of  our  enemies  haTe 
been  refuted,  and  have  left  no  imprenion  behind  them,  save  a 
generoua  regret  tliat  t^ey  could  ever  have  been  beliered.  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  cond<H]atioQ  and  respect  that  we  should 
hul  the  awaldiig  of  a  nation,  formed  to  be  illustrious,  from  the 
trance  of  a  bigotry  th&t  cannot  be  refuted,  because  it  does  not 
reason;  that,  like  evwy  other  intoxication,  stuped  while  it  in- 
flames, and  eTafH)rm«8  only  by  sleep.  It  becomes  us  to  congratu- 
lal«  on  the  recovery  without  retrot^iect  to  the  time  it  rosy  have 
cost.  Within  the  short  limits  even  of  a  year,  the  spirit  of  a  just 
and  libwal  policy  has  asamned  a  station  tliat  scarcely  could  be 
hoped  from  the  growth  of  centnriea.  That  wise  country  has 
learned  to  see  us  as  we  we ;  to  compare  our  sufferings  with  our 
merits  and  our  claims ;  and  to  feel  that  every  Idnd  and  tender 
^mpathy  that  ^eaks  to  the  heart  or  head  of  a  man  in  favour  of 
his  fellow-subjects  is  calling  upon  her  to  put  an  end  to  the 
paroxysms  of  that  gaol  fever  which  must  for  ever  ferment  and 
fester  in  the  imprisonment  of  a  nati<Hi,  uid  to  do  it  in  a  way.  tiiat 
ahall  attach  while  it  redresses,  and  bind  a  blended  empire  in  the 
bond  of  equal  intereat  and  reciprocal  Section.  We  arc  asking 
&)T  no  restorative ;  the  legislature  has  none  to  give ;  we  ask  only 
for  what  is  perfectly  in  its  power  to  bestow;  that  deobstruent 
which  may  enable  the  human  creature,  even  by  a  slow  convales- 
cence, to  eiert  the  powers  of  his  nature,  and  give  effact,  by  the 
progress  of  his  happiness  and  virtue,  to  the  beneficence  of  that 
Beiug  which  could  not  have  pennauently  designed  him  for  the 
sufferings  or  the  rices  of  a  slave.  In  your  anxiety  for  the  honour 
of  the  bar,  I  cannot  but  see  an  auspicious  omen  of  your  near  ap- 
proach to  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  that  deserves  so  high 
a  protection.  Short  is  the  time  that  has  passed  since  you  could 
not  have  adverted  to  that  subject  without  a  mixture  of  shame  and 
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■ngiwh ;  but  you  t^a  now  roaort  to  persons  of  your  own  religioua 
perauasions  for  those  greM  Ulents  for  whose  punty  you  are  so 
justly  anxious.  You  are  ceruinly  right  in  thinking  tiie  indepead- 
ence  of  tlte  bar  the  only  unfkiling  sai^uard  of  justive,  and  of  QuX 
liberty  without  which  justice  is  iuit  a  name.  It  is  the  equal  pro- 
taotion  of  tli«  pec^e  against  the  slAte,  and  of  the  state  t^nst 
tlie  pe(^e.  If  Erakine  had  lived  in  the  dark  times  of  the  second 
James,  it  m^ht  have  tared  his  country  from  the  pain  of  reading 
the  events  of  those  daye,  when  the  Court  could  procure  a  bench, 
but  the  subjeA  could  not  find  a  bar.  It  is  with  an  emotion  diffi- 
cult to  deacribe  that  I  see  how  easily  our  hearts  are  betrayed  into 
an  exa^^ated  estimation  of  those  we  are  supposed  to  love.  You 
are  pleased  to  bespeak  the  continuance  of  my  poor  efiorta  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  without  regret  reflect  how  feeble  they 
would  be ;  but  I  am  fiilly  consoled  in  the  idea,  that  they  would  be 
as  unneoesBary  as  in^cieut.  It  is  still  no  more  than  justice  to 
mysdf  to  say,  that  if  an  opportunity  should  occur,  and  God  be 
pleased  to  let  it  be  accompanied  by  health,  my  most  ardent  affec- 
tions would  aoon  £nd  the  cbanoel  in  which  ihey  had  flowed  so 
long.  A  devoted  attaduueut  to  our  country  can  never  expire  but 
with  my  last  breath.  It  is  a  sentiment,  that  has  been  the  compan- 
ion of  my  life:  and  though  it  may  have  sometimes  led  to  what 
you  kindly  call  sacrifices,. it  baa  also  given  me  the  most  invaluable 
consolation.  And  even  when  the  scene  shall  come  to  a  dose,  I 
trust  that  sentiment  shall  be  the  last  to  leave  me,  and  that  I  ahall 
derive  aome  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  been  a  zeal- 
ous, though  an  unprofitable,  servuit. 

jThis  appears  the  proper  place  to  introduce  some  of  Charles 
Phillips'  reminiBcei.ces  of  Mr.  Curran.     He  says : 

"  It  was  during  Mr.  Curnw's  occupaacy  of  the  Kolls  ben<^  that 
I  had  the  happiness  of  making  his  acquaintance.  It  soon  became 
intimacy,  and  so  cwtinued  to  his  death.  A  higher  privil«^ 
could  icu^^ly  be  enjoyed  than  hie  society  conferred.    Its  sinipli- 
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city  was  its  greatest  cKarm.  He  could  sfibrd  to  disoard  his  great- 
ness, and  he  did  so.  There  was  nodiing  of  the  senator,  or  the 
orator,  or  the  judicial  dignitaiy,  or  the  superior  in  any  way  about 
him ;  but  he  was  Curran,  better  and  greater  than  all  of  them  com- 
bined. OHl«iitation  was  a  atruiger  to  his  home ;  so  was  fcmnality 
of  any  kind.  His  table  wm  simple,  his  wines  choice,  his  welcome 
warm,  and  hie  converssdon  a  hixary  indeed.  His  habits  were 
peculiar — some  of  them  perhaps  ecoentrio.  For  inBtanc«,  an  old 
person  was  scarcely  ever  seen  within  his  dwelling.  1  can  remem- 
ber but  three,  and  they  were  professionally  connecfed  with  himself 
or  his  courL  Although,  as  has  been  seen,  risking  bis  life  re<i- 
lessly  enough,  he  had  an  avendon  to  anything  Uiat  was  associated 
with  death.  Hence  the  a^>eot  of  old  ag«  depressed  him,  while 
youth's  joyousness  semed  to  revive  his  own.  Of  his  early  bar 
associates,  whose  oonntenances  indicated  the  ravages  of  ^e,  I 
never  remember  one  as  a  gnest  at  the  Priory.  But  it  was  a  daily 
cqstom,  when  his  court  bad  risMi,  to  stroll  through  the  hall, 
recruiting  his  dinner  oompany  from  the  juniors.  There  were 
seldom  more  than  half  a  doaen,  and  it  was  on 'such  occasions  he 
shone  to  most  advantage.  No  one  who  did  not  see  him  when  he 
was  at  his  best  can  have  any  idea  of  his  exquisite  companionship. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  reverse  to  the  medal.  He  was  occasion- 
ally the  dullest  oT  the  dull,  weired  down  to  the  euth  by  some 
constJtution^'  dfgeetion.  He  was  very  far  from  beii^  a  happy 
man.  Social  misfortune  aggravated  a  meluu^oly  which  was 
inherent  in  his  natiue.  When  initat«d  or  discnnpoeed,  he  eould 
render  himself  as  I  have  heard,  thoi^h  I  had  no  eiperienoe  of  it, 
inconceivably  disagreeable.  This,  however,  was  rare,  and,  when 
be  was  in  one  of  his  hai^y  veins,  no  one  ever  equalled  him.  Lord 
Byron  wrote  of  him  that  he  had  fifty  faces :  he  might  have  added 
fifty  voices  and  fifty  natures,  in  the  assumption  of  which  he,  ibr 
the  moment,  merged  his  own  identity.  His  powers  of  imitation 
were  marvellous  and  irresistible.  He  was  the  parish  priest,  the 
Munster  peasant,  the  coal-quay  fish-woman,  the  joval  squireen,  and 
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the«llit«»te  sqaire,  each  id  thair  turn,  and  each  a  facumile.  He 
not  merely  aped  the  manner,  but  he  either  displayed  the  mind  of 
tJie  iodividual,  or  aacribed  to  him  some  drollery  which  much 
enhanced  the  humor  of  the  asBumption.  llius,  when  asked  by 
Lord  Byion  to  give  him  some  idea  of  Mr.  Grattan,  bowing  lowly 
to  the  ground,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  that  neither  in  person 
nor  gestnre  was  he  obnoxious  to  imitation.  That  great  man  was 
composed  of  peculiaritiea. .  In  stock  stories  his  treasury  was  rich, 
and  the  perilous  attempt  to  draw  on  it  was  generally  assigned  to 
me.  However,  failare  was  rwe.  He  was  too  simple  to  suspect, 
and  too  facile  to  refuse.  For  instance,  when  the  vulgar  pomposity 
of  the  Mayor  of  Cork  was  to  be  elicited,  the  wine  was  tasted,  the 
lips  were  smacked,  aad  the  glass  held  up  scientifically  to  tlie 
candle.  Mr.  Curran,  this  strikes  me  as  very  fine  claret.  O 
dear  1  you  are  very  good  to  say  so ;  it's  the  red  ^ax,  the  best  I 
have.  I  can't  compUment  you  ^  my  cousin  the  Mayor  of  Cork 
did  the  Lord  lieutenant  when  he  was  entertuning  him :  '  Mr. 
Mayor  this  is  very  choice  wine.*  '  Does  your  Excellency  think  so ) 
Why  it  is  good  wine,  your  Excellency,  but  iCt  nothing  atoll  to 
aome  Pve  got  in  ray  ctUar.'  And  then  he  followed  up  his  own 
jest  with  the  short,  sharp,  dry,  familiar  laugh,  which  he  nevei 
reA»ed  to  that  of  another.  When  Cunan  really  enjoyed  bis 
evening,  and  the  bottle  had  circulated  suffldently,  it  was  some- 
times his  custom,  when  the  weather  permitted,  to  adjourn  to  the 
gardens.  The  walk  was  refreshing,  and  always  preluded  grilled 
bones,  and  plenty  of  what  in  Ireland  was  then  called  'thk 
MATSM&i« ' — namely,  scalding  water,  lemon,  sugar,  and  the  pot- 
tbeen — for  a  definition  of  which,  see  Miss  Eldgeworth.  There  were 
i^ways  beds  for  the  guests  at  the  Priory — a  precaution  by  no 
means  inconuderate.  When  breakfitst  came,  it  was  somewhat 
problematical  how  the  party  were  to  return.  If  all  was  propitious, 
the  carriage  was  in  waiting ;  if  a  cloud  was  seen,  however,  the 
question  came,  '  Gentlemen,  how  do  you  -propose  getting  to " 
court!"     Ominous  was  the  silence  which  ushered  in  the  sunimona. 
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'  Riduid,  lumeas  the  mule  to  the  jauntiiig  car,  and  take  the  gen- 
tlemen to  townl'  One  of  tiiis  worthy  animal's  most  &vorite 
pastimes  was  to  carry  the  ccnnpauj'  into  a  pool  of  water  which  lay 
by  the  road  side !  Of  coarse  the  hoet  knew  nothing  of  the  mule's 
jocularity,  and  most  certainly  it  never  was  sug;g«flt«d  to  him  by 
any  refusal  of  an  invitation  to  the  Priory. 

"Although  himself  so  admirable  a  mimic,  he  by  no  means 
relished  being  made  a  subject  One  day  beii^  apprised  that  a 
gentleman  then  present  personated  him  to  the  life,  Ourran  affected 
to  request  a  performance ;  entreaty  and  evasion  wwe  more  than 
once  repeated,  when  he  terminated  the  scene :  Well,  indeed,  my 
dear  W.,  Tm  sadly  disappointed.  It  must  be  an  amusing  tiling 
to  see  a  cat  running  across  a  piano,  and  calling  it  ttmgie. 

"  Mr.  Curran  sprang  from  the  people,*  and  he  not  only  never 
fo^^t  it,  but  was  proud  of  it.  His  assodatea  were  not  of  the 
aristocracy,  if,  indeed,  such  a  tenn  was  applicable  to  the  very 
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Dliktf,  ud,  during  III  nKHiUii,  kifX  ifae  vhsls  pDvtr  ol  ttt  genrnmrnt  at  bij.  Wdl 
■cqutlnUd  wlUi  Uw  WlcUoT  iDonndlna,  sod  poutHinf  both  ikUl  ud  lotnpldltT,  Holt 

ebuutcr  whlata  be  ciblMtcd  Indooed  Lord  PovfTKaun  to  open  ■  acgotlBlloa  with  him. 
Roll  oUDHDlnl  10  cipaUlUa  hivxlf  u  Sew  Sonlh  Wilei,  whicfa  bs  did ;  boL  tDOD  iwoIt- 
Ing  ■  tree  p»rdon,  he  relurned  lo  Irelsnil,  where  he  died  In  IBM.  HollwM«mrT 
niMTlor  mu  of  hli  cUh.  iDd  proTtd  himself  *  IDnDldkhle  ■ntigontaL    He  vrole  >nd 
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Miogutt  and  r&rj  igoorant  perBOiu  who  at  tbat  tame  uEnrped  it 
in  Irelaod.  He  heutil;  despised  them.  He  never  was  o(  tlie 
Caatle  or  their  »et.  Before  the  Union  he  was  generally  in  oppoei- 
tJon,  and  after  that  the  Viceroy  ^tpearad  to  hhn  only  a*  a  titled 
memori^  of  tlie  coustiy's  degradation.  He  need  to  talk,  indeed, 
of  hiB  poor  cottage,  as  he  called  it,  having  been  graced  hy  the 
cfa<nceet  spirits  of  the  land — not  culled  for  their  Urtfa  from  a  dull 
peen^,  nor  for  their  pooaoogicMB  from  an  ignorant  proprielaiy, 
but  from  men  risen  from  the^  mnkt — fKmi  the  Dnqnuys,  Yelrer- 
tons,  and  Grattans,  whoee  personal  merita  ^ung  pedigree  into  the 
shade.  There  was  in  his  own  manner  that  easy  and  urbane 
conrteousneie  which  if  not  derived  from  nature,  is  very  difficult 
of  acquisition."] 

Shortly  after  his  remgnation  he  passed  over  to  London,  in  order 
to  proceed  to,  and  take  a  last  iook  at,  France,  now  once  more 
accessible  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  addressed  several  let- 
ters from  London  and  Fans  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends  in  Ire- 
land.* Of  these  the  foUoning  selection  will  be  found  to  contun 
his  opinions  at  large  upon  the  interesting  events  that  had  lately 
passed,  and  upon  the  state  of  sotuety  in  those  rival  capitals  ; 


TO  QBins  Lim,   ESQ.,   DUBUR. 

"  liamt,  Jumt,  ISU. 

"  Mt  Dbab  Lubx, 

"  I  AM  not  many  days  in  London ;  yet  am  I  as  sick  of  it,. as 
ever  I  was  of  myselC  Ko  doubt  it  is  not  a  favourable  nuMnent 
for  sodety ;  pc^tjcs  spoil  every  thing ;  it  is  a  perpetual  tissue  of 
plots,  cabals,  low  anxiety,  and  disappointment.  Every  thing  I 
see  disgusts  and  depresses  ma ;  I  look  back  at  the  streaming  of 
blood  for  so  many  years ;  and  every  thing  everywhere  relapsed 
into  its  former  degradation.     Franoe  rechained — Spain  again  sad- 
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died  for  the  priestii — and  Ireland,  like  a  battinadoed  elephant, 
kneeling  to  rec«ive  the  paluy  rider:  and  whal  makes  the  idea 
the  more  cutting,  her  fote  the  work  of  her  own  ignoranoe  and 
fury.  She  has  xximpletelj  lost  all  sympathy  h«re,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  for  her,  except  a  vindictive  oppreamon  and  and  an 
endleesly  increasing  taxation.  God  ^ve  us  not  happiness,  bnt 
patience ! 

"  1  have  fixed  to  set  out  f(»  PariB  on  Tuesday  with  Mr.  W.  He 
is  a  ctever  man,  pleasant,  informed,  up  to  every  thing,  can  dis- 
count the  bad  spirits  of  a  friend,  and  has  undertaken  all  trouble. 
I  dont  go  for  society,  it  is  a  mere  name ;  but  the  thing  is  to  be 
found  no  where,  even  in  this  chilly  region.  I  question  if  it  is 
much  better  in  Paris.  Here  the  parade  is  gross,  and  cold,  and 
vulgar;  there  it  is,  no  doubt,  more  flippant,  and  the  attitude  more 
gracefiil ;  but  in  either  place  is  not  society  equally  a  tyrant  and  a 
slave  3  The  judgment  despises  it,  and  the  heart  renounces  it. 
We  seek  it  because  we  are  idle,  ne  are  idle  because  we  are  silly  ; 
the  natural  remedy  is  some  social  intercourse,  of  which  a  few  drops 
would  restore ;  but  we  swallow  the  whole  phial,  and  are  sicker 
of  the  remedy  than  we  were  of  the  disease.  We  do  not  reflect 
that  the  yariety  of  converse  is  found  only  with  a  very  iew,  selected 
by  our  regard,  and  is  ever  lost  in  a  promiscuous  rabble,  in  whom 
we  cannot  have  any  real  interest,  and  where  all  is  monotony.  We 
have  had  it  some  times  at  the  Priory,  notwithstanding  the  bias  of 
tlw  ball  that  still  made  it  roll  to  a  particular  side.  I  have  enjoyed 
it,  not  long  since,  for  a  few  hours  iu  a  week  with  as  small  a  number, 
where  too  there  was  no  smartness,  no  wit,  no  petty  affectation,  no 
repartee ;  but  where  the  heart  will  UUk,  the  tongue  may  be  silent — 
a  look  will  be  a  sentence,  and  the  shortest  phrase  a  volume.  No ; 
be  assured  if  the  tancy  is  not  led  astray,  it  is  only  in  the  coterie 
that  the  thirst  of  the  animal  being  can  be  slaked,  or  the  pure 
luxury  and  anodyne  of  his  life  be  found.  He  is  endeared  and  ex- 
alted by  being  surpassed;  he  cannot  be  jealous  of  the  wealth, 
however  greater  than  his,  which  is  expended  for  his  pleasure,  and 
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coterie.  I  sat  next  to  a  pteasanttsh  sort  of  a  ladj ;  but  alas  1  a  look 
of  att«iiitioD  is  not  a  look  of  affiance :  there  are  graciouBn  eases  tliat 
neither  identify  nor  attract ;  and  as  to  the  atmosphere  that  sported 
on  her  dimples,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  bad  a  thimblefiil  of 
common  aif.  After  all,  how  rare  the  coincidences  that  condliate 
affection  and  exclusive  confideoce  I  how  precarious ! 

,  'For  either 

He  never  disll  flnd  oat  fit  mate,  bat  wich 
Aa  some  misfortaue  bring  him,  or  mistake  ; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gsjn. 

Or  if  she  love,  withheld 
B;  parents,  or  his  happiest  choioe  too  late 
Shall  meet  already  linked  and  wedlock-bonnd 
To  a  fetl  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame,' 

"  Millvn,  you  see,  with  all  his  rigour,  was  not  insensible  of  these 
lachrymte  rerum.  There  ia  one  thing  that  ought  to  make  us  hum 
ble  and  patient  When  we  are  close  enough  for  the  inspection  of 
others,  we  soon  find  that  'life  is  eternal  war  with  woe.'  Many, 
too,  are  doomed  to  '  suffer  alone ;'  and,  after  all,  would  not  a  truly 
generous  nature  prefer  the  monopoly  of  its  own  ills  rather  than 
ffing  any  pai-t  of  them  upon  a  kindred  bosom  ! 

"  You  ask  me  about  politics.  Regarding  myseli^  my  answer  i»~ 
I  had  no  object  in  parliament  except  the  Catholic  question,  and 
that  I  fear  is  gone.  Westminster  will  probably  be  a  race  of 
bribery,  equally  dangerous  and  precarious.*  Burdett's  conduct 
has  been  i^uite  that  of  a  friend  and  a  man :  he  would  have  been 
most  ardent,  and  what  was  to  me*  most  grateful,  on  a  public 
ground.  I  dined  with  him  yesterday;  at  first  the  party  waa 
munerous — the  masquerade,  about  ten,  drained  them  down  to 
three,  mf'eompaffnon  de  voyage  and  myself;  till  one  it  was  quite 
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a  Mttrie  ;  with  no  wine,  tbere's  no  plajdng  on  an  instrument  witb 
Buuiy  strings ;  half  of  them  form  onlj  base  accompaniments, 

"I  thought  to  have  gone  incoff.  to  Paris,  but  my  evo^ent 
ftiend,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Insisted  on  my  taking  a  letter  to 
Monsieur.     [Afler  Charles  X.] 

'  So  now  cocked  hats,  and  swords,  and  laces, 
And  servile  bows  sad  low  grimaceB : 
Pot  what  at  ooort  the  lore  of  Pascal 
Weighed  'gainst  the  cronchlngs  of  a  rascal  1' 

"  As  to  my  stay  there,  everywhere  is  to  me  nowhere ;  there 
fore,  if  it  depends  on  me,  I  shall  drop  off  when  Fra  full,  or  Mr.  W 
will  haul  me  along.  If  our  friends  have  any  wish,  it  ought  to 
decide,  and  shall  do  so.  I  cannot  endure  to  be  conscious  of  any 
retaliating  sulk  in  myself;  and  I  know  that  heaven  loveth  the 
oheeriiil  giver. 

"  Yours,  Ac,, 

"  J.  P.  C." 


**  Dear  Lube, 
"Just  received  your  kind  fragment.  I  cannot  say  I  read  it 
vithout  some  pain.  When  fortune  deigns  to  favour,  particularly 
f  there  is  any  port  and  dignity  in  her  condescension,  we  are  apt 
to  feel  any  declination  from  the  consistency  of  her  kindness.  If 
she  has  justly  entitled  herself  to  stand  upon  a  high  pedestal,  she 
cannot  sink  into  any  pettishness  without  affliction  to  the  votary, 
who  may  be  too  apt  to  fear  that  there  may  have  been  blindness 
in  what  she  withholds. 

Anne  Howe*  is  an  injudicious  example  of  a  woman  of  talents, 
favouring  without  much  claim,  inflicting  without  much  cause,  and 
diminishing  the  value  of  what  she  gites,  and  what  would  other- 

•  Thii  li  k  flcHOaiiB  DKOK.    The  laltteet  of  thH  [Art    f  lb«  (hote  lelMr  wis  tntrdr 
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wise  rise  above  all  price,  by  the  levity  of  sn  unequal  tenor  tliat 
takes  away  from  her  the  epleadid  of  her  own  uaiform  judgment 
iu  her  own  justification ;  it  lets  down  the  {^ver,  and  abashes  the 
t^er.  Our  fiienda  should  not  have  made  a  point  so  much  be- 
neath their  region ;  let  them,  therefore,  review  and  correct  How- 
ever, it  should  be  ever  the  duty  of  gratitude,  not  to  let  even  the 
breaking  of  a  uugle  stnag  take  away  the  merit  of  the  residue  of 
the  octave,  if  that  had  given  out  all  the  luxury  of  harmony  and 
feeling  before  that  single  key  had  lost  its  voice — but,  perhaps  too 
much  of  this. 

"  Since  my  arrival  here  my  spirits  have  been  wretchedly  low : 
thou^  treated  with  great  kindness,  I  find  nothing  to  my  mind.  I 
.  find  heads  without  thinking,  and  hearts  without  strings,  and  a 
phraseology  siting  in  ballast — eveiy  one  piping,  but  few  dancing. 
England  is  not  a  place  for  society ;  it  is  too  cold,  too  vun,  with- 
out pride  enough  to  be  humble,  drowned  in  dull  fantastical  form- 
ality, vulgarized  by  rank  without  talent,  and  talent  foolishly 
recommending  itself  by  weight  rather  than  by  feahion — a  perpetual 
war  between  the  disappointed  pretension  of  talent  and  the  stupid 
over-weening  of  affected  patronage;  means  without  enjoyment, 
pursuits  without  an  object,  and  society  without  conversation  or 
intercourse ;  perhaps  they  manage  tiis  better  in  France — a  few 
days,  I  think,  will  enable  me  to  decide.  In  that  object  I  probably 
would  have  succeeded ;  - 1  should  have  been  strongly  supported, 
but  a  confiict  of  corruption  I  surely  not  to  be  thought  of.  Ho^ 
would  it  mortify  the  discerning  pride  of  our  friends  to  see  us 
decked  and  degraded  in  a  mantle  1 

"  Bo  vUcl;  pqrchiwd  ud  UTUeljwnwgfatl" 

and  to  find  themselves  di^^ising  the  pangs  of  wounded  sympathy 
in  the  force  semblance  of  gratulation.  The  advice  of  Lon^nus, 
'consider  bow  Homer  would  have  expressed  this  idea,'  applies 
equally  to  everything.  How  would  the  adviser  have  advised ! — 
how  feel  ?     Will  the  '  promise  so  true,' '  for  ever  tq  partake  the  joy 
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•nd  the  wo,'  be  perfimned  in  shMtng  tb«  joy  of  whtit  a  ri|^t, 
or  in  tlie  sad  condolence  at  what  is  weak  or  wrong )  If  t  ae  latter, 
what  would  it  be  but  the  rising  of  die  wbiriwind,  oad  drifting  a 
mountain  of  sand  upon  tiie  green  spot  that  could  never  agun  ap- 
pear !  While  fate  pennita  that  spot  to  bloom,  sacred  should  it  bo 
kept,  at  least  from  voluntary  weeds. 

"  One  of  our  friends  asked  me  bow  soon  I  meant  to  return.  In- 
stead of  answering  directly,  I  observed  that  the  question  implied 
no  partdoular  wish,  or,  if  any,  radier  for  a  retarded  than  a  precipi- 
tated return.  If  any  wish  had  been  intimated,  it  would  hare 
decided  me.  I  did  not  impate  the  indecision  to  any  want  of 
interest,  but  I  intended  to  have  discussed  it  at  laige  the  day'  after 
my  departure.  What  is  the  wish!  Periiaps,  on  such  a  subject, 
the  wisher  might  condescend  to  be  also  the  amanuensis.  I  shall 
remain  here,  I  think,  just  long  enough  to  get  a  line — enclosed  to 
J.  Spencer,  Esq.  28  Bury  Street.  If  I  am  left  to  my  own  conjec- 
tures, my  stay  in  France  might  be  for  the  winter ;  it  might  lead 
to  an  excursion  to  Italy,  in  vainly  pursuing  'phantoms  that  pro- 
mise and  afterwards  disown.'  A  proposal  towards  such  a  plan  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  and  by  a  pleasant  taaa,  who  has  been  there 
already. 

"  Don't  mistake  me,  in  supposing  that  I  meant  ^ythiug  peevish 
in  the  indecision  of  wish  by  our  friends ;  quite  the  contrary.  I 
really  think  it  very  difficult  to  know  what  wish  to  form,  while  all 
tjui^^  are  in  such  a  state  of  vaoillation.  The  post  is  just  ringing. 
F-arvwelll 

J.  P  C." 


**  Pun.  Anfiui,  g,  1814. 

"Dkar  L. 

"  I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  thank  you  for  it ;  '  leviua  Jit,' 
kc  When  I  came  here,  I  int^ided  to  have  scribbled  some  liUle 
journal  of  what  I  met  I  am  now  sorry  I  did  not.  Things  so  soon 
become  familiar,  and  ^pear  not  worth  notice :  besides,  I  have  not 
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be«n  well  since  I  came  here.  If  I  had  wrirten,  and  aenl  it  to  rou, 
it,  would  have  been  a  tissue  of  astoniahtnent,  or  affliction,  or  di^;nRt, 
I  see  clearly  I  am  likely  to  be  drummed  out  of  this  sad  world.  I 
fear  war  will  soon  unfold  her  tattered  banners  on  the  continent. 
This  poor  country  is  in  a  deplorable  state — a  ruined  noblesse,  a 
famished  clergy,  a  depopulated  nation,  a  state  of  smothered  war 
between  the  upstarts  and  the  restored;  their  finances  most  dis- 
tressed; the  military  spirits  divided;  the  most  opposite  opinions 
BB  to  the  lasting  of  the  present  form  of  things — every  thing  un- 
hinged :  yet  I  really  sympathised  with  this  worried,  amiable,  and 
perhaps  contemptible  people;  so  lull  of  talent  and  of  vice,  so  fri-, 
volous,  BO  incoDstant  and  prone  to  change,  so  ferocious  too  in  their 
fickleness  f  about  six  roTolutions  within  twenty  years,  and  as  fresh 
as  ever  for  a  new  dance.  These  strange  vicissitudes  of  man  draw 
tears,  but  they  also  teach  wisdom.  These  awful  reverses  make 
one  ashamed  of  being  engrossed  by  mere  self,  and  examining  a 
louse  through  a  miscroscope,  'complain  of  grie{  complain  thou  art 

"  I  never  so  completely  found  my  mind  a  magic-lantern ;  such  a 
rapid  succession  of  disjointed  images !  the  past,  the  present,  the 
future  possible.  One  ought  not  to  be  hasty  in  taking  of  bad  impres- 
sions, and  I  need  not  say  that  three  weeks  can  g^ve  but  little  room 
for  exact  observation ;  but  from  what  I  do  see,  and  learn  from 
others  who  have  seen  long  and  deeply,  I  have  conceived  the  worst 
of  social  Paris.  Every  thing  on  the  surface  is  abominable;  beast- 
linesses that  even  with  us  do  not  exist;  they  actually  seem  in  talk 
and  in  practice  to  cultivate  a  familiarity  with  nastiness.  In  every 
public  place,  they  are  spitting  on  your  shoes,  in  your  plate,  almost 
in  your  mouth.  Such  comnmnity  of  secretions,  with,  I  think, 
scarcely  any  exception,  is  not  to  be  borne.  Then  the  contrast 
makes  it  worse — gaudiness  more  striking  by  filth:  the  splendid 
palace  for  the  ruler,  the  hovels  and  the  sink  for  the  ruled ;  the  fine 
box  for  the  despot,  the  pigeon-holes  for  the  people ;  and  it  strikes 
me  with  sadness,  that  tha  women  can  be  little  more  than  the  figur- 
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tmtes,  mud  mora  the  property,  and  that  a  very  abuied  property, 
th&a  the  proprietors;  receiving  a  mock  reverence,  merely  to  carry 
OD  the  drama,  but  neither  cherished  nor  respected.  What  a  re- 
flection, if^  as  I  fear,  it  ie  true  that  the  better  half  of  the  speciMi, 
(for  such  I  really  think  them,  when  fitly  placed)  should  be  so 
sacrificed!  How  vile  the  feeling  and  the  taste,  that  can  degrade 
them  irom  being  the  real  directors  and  mistresses  of  man,  to  be 
the  mere  soubrettes  of  society,  gilded  and  smart,  and  dextrous  and 
vicious,  giving  up  all  that  exalts  and  endear?  them  in  their  proper 
characters  of  wives  and  friendB,  and  partners  in  good.  End  conso- 
lers in  adverse  fortunes !  Even  before  the  revolution,  manners 
were  bad  enough,  but  many  causes  since  have  rubbed  off  the  gild- 
ing ;  the  banishment  of  the  nobles,  the  succession  of  low  men  to 
power,  and  more  than  all  the  elevation  of  plebeian  soldiers  to  high 
rank,  promolJDg  of  course  their  trulls  to  a  station  where  manners 
and  morals  were  under  their  influence;  and  this  added  to  the  horri- 
ble example  set  by  Bonaparte  himself  in  his  own  interior,  putting 
every  thing  honest  or  sacred  out  of  countenance  and  out  of  fnabion. 
Add  to  this,  what  must  have  sent  down  the  contagion  to  the  lower 
orders — the  conscription '.  the  wretched  men  marrying  witliout 
preference  merely  to  avoid  the  army,  and  then  running  into  that 
army  to  escape  from  their  ill-chosen  partners ;  all  these  causes 
must  have  conspired  to  make  a  frightful  carnage  in  manners  and 
morals  too.  In  short,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  single  monster  has 
done  more  to  demoralize  and  uncivilize  this  country  thnn  a  cen- 
tury can  repwr,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  same  causes 
the  growing  fanaticism  of  England.  In  Ireland  we  had  little  to 
lose  in  civilization ;  but  look  at  our  late  extravagances,  and  see  at 
least  how  much  we  have  lost  in  our  own  and  in  the  opinion  of 
otlicrs.  For  years  to  come,  I  see  no  hope ;  we  have  the  anguish 
of  being  ourselves  the  cause  of  not  going  forward  a  little  in  the 
march  of  the  world,  but  of  still  remaining  a  by-word  among 
nations.  Patriotic  affectation  is  almost  as  bad  as  personal,  but  I 
declare  I  think  these  things  do  a  good  deal  in  sinking  my  health, 
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nhioh  is  fer  from  good ;  my  Bpirita  quite  on  the  grouud ;  aod  yet 
as  to  Ireland,  I  never  aaw  but  one  alternative — a  bridewell  or  a 
guard-house;  with  England  the  first,  with  France  the  other.     We  ' 
might  have  had  a  mollification,  and  the  bolls  lightened,  and  a 
chance  of  progression ;  but  that  I  now  give  up. 

"I  really  wish  the  thing  with  myself  over;  and  trust  me  that 
wish  is  not  irreligious  or  peevish,  but  rather  a  good  humourod 
feeling,  that,  not  wishing  to  eat  more,  I  may  be  better  by  rising 
from  table ; '  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.' 

"  I  am  every  hour  more  and  more  confirmed  as  to  my  ideas  of  ' 
society;  it  is  not  for  tho»e  that  think  or  feel;  it  is  not  one  fool  get- 
ting on  the  back  of  many,  to  fly  from  himselt  In  France  you  can 
scarcely  make  even  that  experiment,  for  all  here  agree  that  at 
the^presenl  moment  all  society  is  dead.  Nor  ia  it  wonderful,  that, 
when  ail  the  actors  on  the  great  scene  are  changed,  the  parts 
should  be  badly  pertbrmed ;  but  still  I  have  fbund  society,  as  it  is 
called,  and  met  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  and  some  persons  of 
talent;  but  even  there  I  found  society  an  orchestra,  where  the 
fiddlers  were  putting  one  another  out,  or  rather  where  one  played 
a  solo,  and  every  other  bow  was  soaped. 

"  At  this  moment  my  friend  enters ;  he  differs  totally  from  my 
opinion,  saying, 'I  have  lived  single  in  a  great  city;  few  friends, 
m^y  acquaintances ;  I  think  I  have  done  right  and  shall  oonUnue. 
Sameness  would  cloy,  .  How  many  happy  matches  have  you 
seen }  How  many  faithful  friendships !  Too  much  intimacy  lays 
you  bare ;  your  little  infirmities  diminish  respect,  perhaps  excite 
disgust,  perhaps  end  in  hatred.  With  the  same  persons  and  those 
few,  what  chance  of  having  yourself;  or  finding  in  them,  the  attach- 
ment, the  good  temper,  and  good  sense  necessary  for  bearing  and 
forbearing?  You  have  complained  of  being  spit  upon — but  you 
can  easily  curse  them,  make  a  polite  bow,  and  go  nway ;  but  that 
would  be  no  cause  for  breaking  a  closer  attachment.  Are  you 
BOt  conscious,  that  you  have  observed,  since  we  have  been  so 
much  together  some  iaults  in  me  not  observed  before  i    Hare  to** 
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no  Mupiaon  of  reprisal  ¥  Alt  this  I  treated  as  mistmthropic 
cant — he  retorted  on  me, '  What  is  jour  select  attachment  but 
general  intolerance !  What  is  the  syrup  of  concentrated  affection 
but  extract  from  die  wormwood  of  embittered  irritability !  When 
has  any  man  ever  found  the  male  or  the  female  inmate  always 
equal,  patient,  and  amiable )  or  even  suppose  it,  will  not  sidmess 
or  death  rend  the  bond,  and  leave  yon  or  them  in  a  deaert  i  As 
to  me,  I  can  bear  almost  every  body ;  the  grave-di^er,  I  laugh 
at  I  cannot  weep  over  my»elf  when  I'm  gone,  and  I  nil]  not 
over  any  body  else.'  He  pressed  me  to  say  if  I  seriondy  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  these  tc^icn.  I  told  him  I  had  frequently 
been  presented  with  them  before,  but  was  not  exactly  in  a  frame  for 
an  uiterittt  coneilium.  In  truth,  it  was  rather  memory  awakened, 
than  opinion  ehokeo,  that  made  me  di^Kwed  to  silence ;  but  of 
this  enough  for  the  present. 

"  I  found  myself  all  abaft.  We  agreed  to  go  to  /a  chamire  del 
Diptttit.  One  of  the  ntembers  chanced  to  have  heard  of  my 
name,  was  eitremely  courteous,  lamented  that  I  should  be  a  mere 
auditor,  but  he  would  take  care  that  I  should  be  placed  according 
to  my  high  worthiness.  We  were  accordingly  placed  aux  pro- 
miirei  trUmttet:  the  question  was  to  be  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  a  previous  oeusorship.  The  Baron  had  some  difficulty  in 
working  us  forward,  and  said  how  happy  he  was  in  succeeding. 
I  assured  him  I  was  greatly  delighted  by  the  difficulty,  as  it 
marked  the  just  point  of  solicitude  of  the  public.  The  chamber 
is  very  handsome ;  the  president 'faces  the  assembly ;  before  him 
is  a  tribune,  which  the  orator  ascends,  and  reads  his  speech  with 
his  back  to  the  president — we  wiuted  anxiously.  I  thought  I 
ahared  in  the  throb  of  a  public  heart.  We  observed  some  bustle; 
the  seats  of  the  interior,  reserved  for  the  members,  became  crowded 
to  excess  by  ladies  admitted  I  know  not  how.  The  order  for 
strangers  to  retire  was  read;  the  ladies  would  not  stir.  The 
president  could  find  no  remedy,  and  adjourned  the  house  to  nest 
day.    I  was  rather  disgusted :  the  Baron  a^ed  me  what  we  would 
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h»ve  done  in  England!  I  said  w«  had  too  mucli  respect  for  our 
ladies  to  permit  them  to  remain ;  be  shook  his  head:  I  did  not 
understand  what  he  meant  But  does  not  this  prove,  what  I  said 
a  day  or  two  ag)  (for  this  ia  written  by  starts)  to  be  true,  '  that 
■women  here  hare  only  a  mock  respect)'  if  real,  would  they  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  silly  termagancy)  Does  it  not  mai^  their 
unfeeling  coxcombry  and  apathy  in  the  public  interest,  and  how 
fit  they  are  to  be  the  n  c^Jiers  of  the  Gracchi )  And  yet  women 
here  are  v^n  of  their  sway.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  humiliat- 
iug  than  such  Satnmatian  licentiousness. 

"  However,  I  went  next  day.  There  was  a  previous  list  of  the 
orators,  pro  and  con :  they  mounted  attematojy,  and  read  written 
speeches.  The  echo  was  strong ;  I  lost  much.  But  how  can  any 
man  read  his  own  speech  ?  He  may  the  speech  of  the  dead  or 
the  absent ;  it  is  any  thing  but  discussion.  The  orator  swabs  his 
face,  notwithstanding  the  sedateuess  of  the  exertion ;  and  when 
he  stops  to  drink,  which  ia  a  part  of  the  performance,  the  whole 
assembly  handle  their  "kerchiefc,  and  trumpet  in  the  most  perfect 
time  and  unison,  to  the  great  animation  and  interest  of  the  speech, 
and  no  doubt  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  auditors,  who  must  havo 
had  their  secretions  brimful  during  their  attention.  The  question 
will  not  be  decided  probably  in  many  days.  The  press  is  surely 
the  great  sentinel — it  gives  the  lig^t  to  see  and  the  tongne  to 
speak.  They  say  the  Russians  always  eat  the  caudles  before  the^ 
swallow  the  people.  1  can't  tell  you  how  interested  I  am ;  I  b^n 
to  doubt  if  man  ought  to  be  monopolized  or  his  taper,  however 
dim  it  may  be,  pat  under  the  bushel  of  mere  private  confined 
affection.  Some,  it  seems,  are  afraid  of  the  sudden  mischieis  that 
might  arise  among  a  volatile  people,  if  restraint  were  removed 
too  soon ;  I  own  it  never  was  my  notion.  But  I  know  not  how 
fiir  these  fears  may  be  real  or  feigned.  Such  is  the  lato  of  revo- 
lutions— nothing  certain  but  blood.  The  march  of  the  captives 
b^ns  'lirough  a  Red  Sea;  and,  after  forty  years  in  seeking  new 
abodes  )nd  strange  gods,  the  leader  seldom  sees  the  promised 
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Jand,  or,  al  least,  dies  before  hii  foot  has  toacbed  it.  What  is  it, 
here  at  least,  bat  the  succesaioD  of  wretches  doing  the  duty  of  tha 
hangman,  till  it  is  the  turn  of  each  to  be  the  victim  i  These 
thoughts  oft^n  GODflole  me.  My  dear  fiiend,  we  must  stay  as  we 
are ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  hiator;  of  past  and  the  acte  of  present 
men,  and  ]«am  to  be  patient  and  modesL 

"  Ton  can't  foi^  my  luitred  ot  Btn^Mrtfl ;  eTeijtbing  I  hear 
c<mfimis  iL  When  I  went  up  to  see  his  fiunons  column  at  Bou- 
logae,  the  poor  muse,  I  tbou|^t  was  left  behind,  wiuapered  at  the 
moment, 

'  Wbeo  smbition  scbievee  her  dedre, 

How  fortune  must  lungb  at  tb«  Joke  I 
Ton  mounted  a  pUlar  of  fire. 
Yon  rink  hi*  pUlar  of  unoke.' 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  this  man's  oxtinclJon  marked  by 
so  much  abject  degradation.  These  butchers  and  robbers,  called 
conquerers,  have  kept  their  vices  up  by  the  splendour  of  their  rise 
or  &I1 ;  but  what  a  foil  has  this  man  had  I  He  retiree  instead  irf 
tailing  like  a  brave  hi^wayman,  or  as  a  Cataline  did  :  be  dwindle* 
int«  an  isl-icle,  and  plays  the  pitiful  tricks  of  power  among  fisher- 
men and  washerwomen.  After  lonng  the  game  of  the  world,  he 
sits  down,  like  a  child,  to  make  castles  with  cards.  Even  hia  mili- 
tary talents  are  questioned.  They  say,  that  having  no  respect  for 
property  or  person,  he  ertorted  such  sums  of  money,  and  thousands 
of  men,  as  made  reeistanoe  physically  impossible,  even  notwithstand- 
ing an  infinite  number  of  mistakes  of  head  and  violence  of  tem- 
per— but  here  you  know  1  am  speaking  without  book.  StJU  he 
had  laid  hold  of  the  gaudinese  of  many,  and  is  talked  of  with 
regret ;  but  his  rising  again  is,  I  trust  in  Ood,  impossible.  I  do 
believe  the  present  rulers  mean  very  well,  though  the  King  has  none 
of  the  vices  that  might  recommend  him  here.  I  believe  he  is 
well  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  has  a  r«epect  for  what- 
ever is  good  and  honest     Whatever  he  be  bigoted,  T  don't  know. 
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An  attempt  w-as  made  to  shut  the  shops  on  Sunday,  and  to  cariy 
the  host  in  proueeeion,  but  both  tailed;  they  were,  however,  desisted 
from  with  great  temper. 

"  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  throw  upon  p^r  the  things  that 
occurred  every  day;  I  have  often  regretted  the  omission.  1  would 
adnw  you  to  keep  a  journal  of  that  kind ;  it  will  cost  very  little 
trouble,  and  will  have  the  freshueBS  of  being  ready  gathered,  not 
&ded  by  fbrgetfulnees  and  cold  and  laboured  recollection.  Even 
ivhile  I  have  Iteen  scribbiing  this,  many  Incidents  that  glowed  with 
life  at  the  moment,  have  so  lost  their  life,  that  though  I  rolled  them 
they  threw  up  nothing  but  water,  and  would  be  rotten  before  they 
could  reach  you,  so  I  ceased  all  attempts  to  revive  them.  I  had 
twenty  things,  the  first  few  days  to  say  of  my  host,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  daughter.  It  seems  they  fled  to  Lnbec  at  th?  first  horrors 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  children  wei-e  bom  there ;  the  girl,  I 
thought,  seemed  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  me,  and  I  thought  her 
good  taste  ought  to  make  amends  for  her  want  of  beauty;  and  cer- 
tainly she  had  brought  a  very  scanty  viaticum  of  eharms  from  the 
north.  About  the  end  of  the  first  week,  meaning  to  be  very  sweet, 
she  assured  me  I  had  the  best  English  accent  she  ever  heard,  and 
that  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  her  KngUsh  master.  During 
this  chat,  in  marches  the  teacher.  The  scoundrel  is  a  German, 
who  went  to  London  at  five  and  twenty,  and  returned,  after  four 
years,  to  teach  the  purity  of  their  language  in  Paris.  Poor  girl ! 
I  tamed  her  regimentals  at  the  moment,  and  remanded  her  to 
her  ugliness.  However,  all  is  well,  for  ^e  knows  nothing  o£  the 
crime,  or  the  sentence,  or  the  pardon.  The  father  and  mother  are 
very  good  sort  of  people,  and  have  saved  me  from  some  sniidl  impo- 
sitions ;  for  really  nothing  can  be  so  shameless  and  abject  as  the 
frauds  upon  strangers.  .  £ven  at  the  coffee-house  whei-e  I  break- 
.  fast,  the  keeper  of  it,  a^very  genteel  woman,  makes  me  almost 
everyday  pay  a  different  price  for  the  same  thing.  It  is  still  only 
far  to  say,  the  French  are  the  civilest  people  upon  earth,  and  I 
tv^lly  believe  sincerely  good  natured  to  strangei's.     Two  nights 
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ago  I  was  overtaken  by  the  nadonal  goard :  I  asked  the  officer  laj 
way ;  he  answered  so  courteously,  that  I  ventured  a  question  or 
two  more ;  he  eonlinued  the  same  good  nature,  aad  the  private 
next  behind  him  asusted  iii  doing  the  duties  of  hoepitahty.  I  said 
I  was  afraid  he  had  led  me  to  pass  the  line  of  respect  to  him,  bat 
his  anawer  was,  and  in  the  kindest  tone,  '  Sir,  a  Btranger  conun«  il 
faut  can  never  pass  it  in  France.'  I  doubt  if  I  ^ould  have  found 
it  so  in  England.  Apropos !  I  am  quite  sure  the  two  nations  hate 
each  other  as  devoutly  as  ever ;  and  I  think  their  respective  imper- 
fections of  character  will  be  kept  alive  by  the  mutual  ^irit  of 
ootiteoipt.  Farie  will  think  it  graceful  to  be  volatile,  as  long  as 
London  thinks  it  dignified  to  be  dull" 


TO  THE   BAME. 

"  Mt  Dbar  Lost. 

"I  writo  again,  because  I  judge  from  myself  and  how  kindly 
I  felt  your  last,  that  you  would  like  to  bear  from  me ;  perh^  the 
not  being  able  to  abstain  from  wnting  to  the  absent  is  the  only 
oertain  proof  that  diatwice  and  memory  are  compatible :  however, 
the  compliment  is  not  great,  when  you  know  that  I  have  flung  my- 
■elf  upon  you  as  a  corre^adent  only  at  those  intervals  when  I 
could  not  bear  my  own  company.  The  thermometor  has  been 
higher  here  lately  than  at  any  fbnner  time.  Close,  dirty  streete, 
■tewing  play-houses,  and  a  burning  sun,  have,  perhaps  naturally 
Niough,  completed  the  extreme  d^resaion  of  my  ^iriU,  and  made 
me  fit  for  nothing.  I  endeavour  to  dissipate,  by  wasting  myself  upon 
epectscle — but  it  wo  'nt  do ;  this  day  I  thought  to  look  for  some- 
thing gay  in  the  catacombs.  It  seem»  all  Paris  stands  upon  a 
vaulted  quarry,  out  of  which  the  stone  to  build  it  has  been  taken, 
and  it  is  not  very  rare  to  see  an  entire  house  sink  down  to  ita 
original  home,  and  disappear.  Part  of  the  excavation  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  reddenei  in  remainder  for  agrave.    We  went  down, 
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I  think,  MveD^  stops,  and  travened  more  than  half  a  mile  by 
torch,  or  rather  taper  light,  and  we  beheld  more  than  2,300,000 
jragmente  of  what  once  was  life.  They  amount  to  four  times  the 
present  population  of  Paris.  The  bones  were  veiy  careftilly  built 
up,  and  at  iatervals  were  studded  with  projecting  rows  of  skulls, 
with  mottOB  occBMCHially  written  up  in  Latin  or  French.  It  was  a 
eort  of  caravan,  mostly  women :  one  of  tbem  asked  me  to  translate 
one  of  thoee ;  it  was,  I  think, '  in  nihilum  rerertitur  qui>d  ex  nibilo 
fuit.'  I  atked  whetber  it  gare  her  a  senttsent  of  grief,  or  fear,  or 
hope  i  She  asked  me  what  room  I  could  see  for  hope  in  a  parcel 
of  empty  skulls !  '  For  that  reaaon,  madam,  and  because  you 
know  they  conuot  be  filled  with  grief  or  fear,  for  all  subjects  of 
«dtber  is  past'  She  replied, '  oui,  et  cependant  c'est  joUe,'  I  could 
sot  gness  to  what  she  applied  the  epithet,  so  I  raised  the  taper  to 
her  &ce,  which  I  hod  not  looked  at  before,  and  had  it  been  any 
thing  but  the  mirror  of  death,  I  should  bare  thou^t  she  had  looked 
into  it,  and  applied  the  one  reflection  to  the  other,  so  perfectly 
unimpreBsed  was  her  countenance.  It  did  not  raise  her  in  my  mind, 
though  she  was  not  ill-looking ;  and  when  I  met  her  above  ground, 
after  our  resurrection,  she  B|^>eared  fit  enough  for  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  world,  though  not  for  the  under-cellar.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  had  my  mind  compressed  Into  bo  narrow  a 
space  :  so  many  human  beings,  so  many  actors,  so  many  sufferers, 
so  various  in  human  rank,  so  equalized  in  the  grave !  When  I 
stored  at  the  congregation,  I  could  not  disUoguisb  what  head  had 
raved,  or  reasoned,  or  hoped,  or  burned.  I  looked  for  thought,  I 
looked  for  dimples;  I  asked,  whither  is  all  gone — did  wisdom 
never  flow  from  your  lips,  nor  affection  hang  upon  them — and  if 
both  or  either,  which  was  the  m(»t  exalting — which  the  most 
fascinating?  All  silent.  They  left  me  to  answer  for  them,  'So 
shall  the  fairest  fiux  appear.' 

"  I  was  full  of  the  subject.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  distract  at 
the  cmnedy  of  le  Misanthrope,  the  best  of  Moliere.  The  severe 
afieetion  of  Atoeste,  and  the  heartlees  coquetry  of  Celimene,  were 
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excfllleDtly  done.  It  is  not  only  tragedy  tiiat  weeps — Golgotha 
was  still  an  incubij  upon  me.  I  saw  the  moral  of  the  piece  went 
far  beyond  the  stage — it  only  ttegan  there.  Eveiy  good  play 
ought  to  be  just  in  the  particular  &ble.  It  ought  also  (to  be  use- 
tal)  to  have  a  geaeral  analogy  jar  more  extensive  and  equally 
esacL  Alceste  is  a  man  in  the  abstract — Gelimene  is  the  object 
of  his  wi^  whatever  that  may  be  ;  she  smiles,  and  caresses,  and 
promiseB.  He  thinks  he  feels  the  bleod  in  her  heart,  for  he  mis- 
takes the  pulse  of  his  omi  for  tbiA  of  hers;  he  embraces  the 
phantom,  or  thinks  he  does  so,  but  is  betrayed,  and  opens  his  eyes 
upon  the  desert :  at  the  moment  he  does  not  recollect  that  the 
loss  to  bim  is  little ;  'tis  only  the  loss  of  himself— to  her  it  is 
nothing,  for  it  is  made  up  in  the  next  conscription ;  and,  at  all 
events,  whether  sici  or  wounded,  the  march  of  nMn's  war&re  is 
never  suspended ;  the  moving  infirmary  never  halts,  and  every  day 
brings  him  a  stage  newer  a  la  barriire  d'tnfer,  the  entrance  of 
the  catacombs. 

"  lliis  sad  snljeot  naturally  turns  me  to  another,  that  makes  me 
su^)ect  that  my  contempt  of  thia  world  is  not  quite  sincere.  I 
mean  the  poor  extravasated  .Irish  that  I  meet  here ;  I  meet  their 
ghosts  as  I  pass,  and  view  them  as  Eneas  did, 

'  QuoB  abstolit  stra  dies  et  fiinere  misoct  acerbo.' 

How  can  I  affect  to  despise  a  scene  where  my  heart  bleeds  for 
every  sufferer !  I  wish  to  disperse  my  feelings  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  break  my  own  monopoly  of  them,  but  they  all 
come  back  to  our  unhnppy  country.  One  of  the  most  beautiftil 
touches  of  the  prince  of  sensitive  poets  is  where  he  tinges  the 
wanderings  of  Dido  wil^  patiiotism, 

'  Ssspe  longnm  iccomUata  videtor 

Ire  vlam  et  Tyrioa  deaerts  qusirere  terra.' 

By  theby,  it  does  some  credit  to  the  character  of  human^  that  w« 
sometimes  ex  change  the  suffering  of  egotism  for  a  nobler  sympaUiy, 
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and  lament  over  others  instead  of  keeping  all  our  tears  for  our- 
selves. What  exquisite  sectar  must  they  be  to  those  over  whom  ikej 
are  shed  I  Nor  perhaps  should  the  assurance  that  they  do  n't  suf- 
fer alone  he  always  witheld,  because  it  may  not  be  always  true; 
because  for  the  purpose  (tf  conaoUtion,  it  is  enough  if  it  be  believed, 
whether  true  or  not:  if  the  payment  is  complete,  is  it  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit  or  not !  But  with 
respect  to  our  poor  exiles  the  sympathy  is  most  sincere  as  well  as 
ardent :  I  had  hopes  that  England  might  let  them  baclc  The  sea- 
son and  the  power  of  mischief  is  long  post ;  Uie  number  is  almost 
too  sm^l  to  do  credit  to  the  mercy  that  casts  a  look  upoa  them. 
But  they  are  destined  to  j^ve  their  last  recollection  of  the  green 
fields  they  are  never  to  behold,  on  a  fcH^gn  death-bed,  and  to  lose 
the  sad  delight  of  bncied  visits  to  them  in  a  distant  grave. 

"  I  continue  to  feel  an  increasing  dislike  of  every  thing  here ;  I 
probably  sha'  n't  remain  long.  I  have  left  some  things  in  Ireland 
unsettled  that  I  must  arrange,  however  1  may  dispose  of  myself 
hereafter.  England  can 't  arrest  tne  long ;  I  have  never  found  any 
good  in  watering-places.  My  malady,  a  constitutional  dejection, 
can  hope  for  no  remedy  in  water  or  in  wine.  In  general,  the  bene- 
fit of  those  places  is  attributed  to  the  attendant  temperance,  but  a 
person  litUe  given  to  excess  any  where  has  not  much  to  add  in  tiiat 
way ;  and  as  to  evening  parties,  in  a  crowd  of  strangors,  I  never 
liked  them,  nor  was  fit  for  them :  I  have  therefore  giten  my  even- 
ings to  the  theatres — I  prefer  them  to  English,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  a  foreign  langu^e.  I  prefer  the  style  of  their  stage 
to  ouia:  ours  always  appeared  to  me  flat  and  dull,  with  never 
more  than  one  or  two  of  tolerable  merit;  on  the  contrary,  here 
you  never  find  any  very  bad.  A  c<»uic  nation  is  perpetually  send- 
ing young  aspirants  to  Paris,  where  of  course  there  can  be  no 
dearth.  In  England  you  must  put  up  with  what  you  can  get  No 
doubt,  it  ia  hard  to  find  any  exaet  principles  of  acting ;  't  is  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary  and  accidental — still  nature  will  assert  cer- 
tain hoondariee.     In  France  there  may  be  bombast,  and  tinsel,  and 
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die  eternal  monotony  of  amour  in  their  playa  is  liaUe  to  objw- 
tjona,  lying  much  deeper  than  the  mere  criticiam  of  the  stage ;  it 
goes  vitally  to  the  morals  and  mannon  of  the  people — it  goes  to 
make  the  woman  a  bad  sort  of  raao,  itnd  tjie  man  a  bad  sort  of 
woman ;  it  goes  to  take  away  the  solid  bams  of  every  virtue  of  eitiier 
sex :  it  leaves  the  man  little  to  wish,  to  the  woman  little  to  bestow ; 
it  annihilates  the  fine  ^irit  of  attachment.  What  can  he  feel  for 
confidence  given  on  a  principle  of  good  breeding)  To  fascinate, 
there  must  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  exclusive.  When  I  am  writing 
my  bod  verees,  I  would  ^mro  the  muse,  if  T  suspected  her  of  whis- 
pering the  same  idea  to  twenty  other  poetasters.  On  the  same 
principle,  if  you  have  only  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a  ticket  in  the 
lottery  of  regard,  the  prize  is  in  fact  a  blank.  How  can  yon  join 
in  triumph  with  sixty-tliree  other  fortunate  adventurers!  Still 
these  exhibitions  amuse ;  the  acting  is  flippant  and  gracefiil,  and 
the  music  sometimes  excellent  The  English,  who  have  no 
nationa]  inn«c,  afilect  to  despise  French.  It  is  sometimes,  perhaps, 
dnseUsh ;  but  I  own  it  frequently  catches  my  fancy,  and  even  my 
heart. 

"I  am  not  sorry  for  havii^  come  hither  when  I  did — perh^w 
you  see  eodety  better  when  cut  into  piece-meal,  as  in  anatomy 
every  thing  is  laid  bare  to  tie  student — perhaps  it  is  sewi  to  great 
disadvantage.  The  best  lesson  that  man  can  learn  is  toleration, 
and  travelling  ou^t  to  be  the  beet  school.  Then  are  many  pmnts 
in  which  this  people  must  be  allowed  praise — lively,  cheerfiil — a 
constitutional  philosophy,  disposing  them  to  be  always  satined. 
I  wish,  as  to  government,  they  could  be  brought  to  aa  anchor; 
whether  that  is  to  happen,  who  can  tell  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
divided  than  the  general  sentiment:  the  higher  military  men  have 
got  safe  into  harbour,  ani^  wish  perhaps  for  quiet;  all  under  them 
most  discontented;  long  arrears  due.  They  can't  employ  them 
abroad,  for  want  of  money ;  and  when  the  devil  is  nused,  and 
can't  be  kept  in  work — we  know  the  story.     The  fovonr  to  Bons- 
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parte  h  die  more  luiigiilar,  because,  allowing  for  bis  extraordinary 
energy,  I  doubt  if  he  had  a  single  great  qnality.  It  is  clear  he 
was  no  statesman;  force  alone  was  sufficient  for  all  he  did.  Men 
here  of  the  best  authority  pronounce  him  a  man  of  uncommon 
energy  in  action,  but  of  no  talent  for  retreat  .  The  question  is  of 
more  curiosity  than  moment. ,  If  otherwise,  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  kiow  what  credit  to  give  to  these  criticisms. 

"  S2d.  At  last  we  have  got  our  passports,  and  ordered  a  car- 
riage for  lo-morrow.  We  shall  go  by  Dieppe,  Neither  my  fel- 
lov-traveller  nor  myself  in  the  best  health  or  ef)iritB:  I  have  a 
great  kindness  for  him,  though  no  humim  beings  can  be  more 
different  I  do  n't  think  diversity  ia  incompatible  with  friendship 
or  affection ;  but  strong  contrariety,  I  fear,  is.  How  different  are 
they  from  the  volatility  of  France,  as  well  as  from  the  loud,  ardent, 
indiscreet  vehemence  of  our  poor  people.  Certainly  it  is  not  mere 
interest  that  fonus  the  weight  to  the  clock,  through  the  utter  want 
of  any  regulalJDg  power  makes  .it  a  sad  time-piece.  But  I  con- 
^der  it  now  as  nearly  a  '  conclamatum  eu;  and  the  insurrectioa 
act  little  other  than  a  monumental  inscription. 

"London.  Tuesday.  (A  new  venue.)  After  a  day  spent  at 
Dieppe,  we  sailed  :  and,  after  forty  hours,  landed  at  Brighton.  I 
don't  like  the  state  of  my  health ;  if  it  was  merely  maladic  under 
sailing  orders  for  the  undiscovered  conntiy,  I  should  not  quarrel 
with  the  passport.  There  is  nothing  gloomy  in  my  religious  im- 
presdons,  though  I  trust  they  are  not  shallow :  I  ought  to  have 
been  better — I  know  also  that  others  have  been  as  blameable; 
and  have  rather  a  cheerful  reliance  upon  mercy  than  an  abject 
fear  of  justice.  Or  were  it  otherwise,  I  have  a  much  greater  fear 
of  suffering  than  of  death. 

"  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  bestow  a  citizen  to  France, 
and  I  am  mortified  at  finding  any  drag  upon  the  intention — yet  a 
drt^  there  is.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  revolution  has  thrown 
that  country  a  centm/  back,  yet  she  has  qualities  that  might  have 
hoped  a  better  destiny.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a 
winter  ie  Pa  is  might  answer  better. 
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triouB  monarohg  proceed  to  their  sui^t  at  Guildhall.  No  doubt 
we  Bhall  have  the  newspapers  in  a  sUte  of  eructation  for  at  least 
a  week.    But  I  must  close. 

"J.  P.  C." 


The  short  romainder  of  Mr.  Ourran's  life  was  passed  principally 
between  Dublin  Kid  London.*  Notwithstaading  the  decliue  of 
his  health  and  spirits,  the  vigour  of  his  mind  continued  unimpared, 
and  probably  added  to  his  indisposition,  by  the  constant  impatience 
of  inactivity  in  which  it  kept  him.  He  occasionally  returned  to 
the  literary  projects  already  mentioned ;  but  to  speak  bad  been  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  his  mind  could  not  now  submit  itself  to 
the  solitary  labours  of  the  closet  He  still  continued  to  look  to- 
wards ]>BrHtunent,  rather,  perhaps,  to  give  himself  some  nominal 
object,  than  from  an^  hope  or  desire  to  be  there.'  While  in  London 
he  sometimes  attended  and  spoke  at  public  dinners.  Both  there 
and  in  Ireland  his  time  was  usually  spent  in  the  society  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  whom  his  powers,  as  a  companion,  delighted  to  the 
lasL 

[Mr.  Phillips  may  again  be  drawn  upon  here.     He  says : 

"  He  also  frequently  visited  both  London  and  Cheltenham,  and 
it  was  my  good  fortune  generally  to  accompany  him.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  having  preceded  him  to  town,  he  very  kindly 
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offered  me  the  Knowing  letter  of  introduotion.  I  insert  it,  not 
inerelj'  m  my  credential  to  tiie  reader,  but  because  I  cheiish  it  as 
H  precious  and  Mattering  relic  of  a  frieadahip  which  was  the  honor 

iuiii  liappineas  of  my  youth, 

"•lltAOctobv,  IS1«. 

" '  My  Dear  Friend — You  know  how  squeamish  I  am  of  iutro- 
(lui^ing.  I  do  not  make  any  attempt  uf  that  kind,  for  the  bearer  is 
Uharles  Phillips,  whom  you  well  know  already,  and  I  am  paying 
a  compliment  to  my  own  vanity  by  giving  him  this,  as  it  tells  two 
things  I  am  proud  of;  one,  that  I  know  him;  the  second,  that 
you  are  so  good  aa  to  know 

"'John  P.  Cuhran,'" 

"This  at  once  gave  me  a  passport  to  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Perry,  the  able  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chnmi^,  whoae 
sumptuous  board  made  me  recollect  the  sa^ng  of  Or.  Tiemey 
when  seated  at  it  t  '  I  see  now,  Perry,  how  much  better  it  is  to 
publish  speeches  than  to  make  tKem'. 

"  Dnring  Mr.  Curran's  visits  to  London,  he  occasionally,  but  not 
habitually,  mingled  in  the  political  and  literary  society  of  the  day. 
He  was  not  fond  of  crowded  rooms ;  his  taste  was  rather  a  select 
circle  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  and  those,  if  possible,  InUmates. 
Among  th^most  remarkable  whom  he  encountered — thore  is  no 
other  word  for  it — was  Madame  de  StagI,  Of  this  celebrated  lady 
he  gave  me  rather  an  extraordinary  idea.  Af^r  he  had  onoe  or 
twice  met  her  in  society,  she  requested  an  interview  with  him  at 
her  residence  on  a  particular  day.  'I  waited  on  her,'  said  he, 
'  as  bound  in  gallantry  bo  to  do ;  and  on  being  shown  into  her 
drawing-room,  she  desired  that  no  one  else  should  be  admitted. 
" '  And  now,  Mr.  Curran,'  said  she, '  on  the  reply  you  make  to 
me,  I  apprise  you  our  future  intercourse  must  depend.'  This  was 
rather  startling,  but  you  may  imagine  my  amazement  when  she 
,  commenced  reciting  a  kind  of  indictment  gainst  my  character  1 
Ay,  with  due  emphasis  and  little  reservation,  believe  me.     There 
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was  not  a  single  item  in  the  soandalous  account  which  calimmj 
had  fabricated  a^nst  me  with  whiph  she  was  not  perfectly 
familiar.  Every  misfortune  of  ray  private  life,  and  every  asperaioa 
on  my  public  conduct,  she  poured  forth  with  a  most  marvellooB 
volubility.  The  audacity  of  the  whole  procedure  almost  stunned 
me.  I  was  at  first  inchued  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction  and  make 
my  bow,  but  then  I  remembered  she  had  a  tongue,  and  I  saw  how 
she  could  use  it,  so  I  entered  on  the  defence.'  He  then  recapitu- 
lated, tmialtTA,  the  charges  she  had  made  and  the  exculpations  he 
had  essayed.  How  any  person,  and  especially  a  female,  could 
have  originated  such  a  discussion,  seems  inexplicable.  Her 
oration,  as  he  gave  it,  and  his  reply,  occupied  fully  half  an  hour, 
The  allegations  on  which  she  entered  were  coarse  and  cruel  in  the 
extreme — the  sweepings  of  the  Dublin  streets  for  thirty  years 
preceding,  fiimished,  no  doubt,  by  some  of  the  party  scavengers 
who  sedulously  collected  them.  However,  in  t^is  instance  it  was 
labor  lost,  as  the  lady  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

"  I  had  once  myself  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  suddenly  put 
on  his  defence,  and  by  one  of  the  &ir  sex  also.  We  were  walking 
t(^ther  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  when  a  lady,  confronting  and 
impeding  us,  thus  commenced:  'Mr,  Curran,  I  really  am  of  opin- 
ion that  you  might  he  better  employed  than  in  vilifying  me  and 
my  boarding-house.'  *Ha4am,'  said  Curran,  'I  knov  well  that 
I  have  many  sins  to  answer  for,  but,  befbre  Heaven,  I  protest,  the 
having  wasted  a  word  upon  yourself;  or  a  thought  upon  your 
boarding-house,  will  not  be  found  in  the  catalogue,'  and  he  bowed 
himself  away, 

"  With  Lord  Erskine,  his  celebrated  rival  at  the  English  bar,  h« 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy.  He  had  a  very  high  respect  for  his 
powers,  but,  aware  of  the  comparison  which  the  world  naturally 
inntituted  between  them,  he  rather  avoided  the  topic.  His  lord- 
ship, it  is  stud,  once  provoked  a  sarcasm  from  Curran :  very 
nnusual  indeed,  for  his  wit  was  not  ill-natured.  It  was  a  few 
years  after  the  Irish  Union,  and  immediately  after  Mr,  Grattan's 
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dfbvt  in  the  Imperial  ParliameDt.  He  oonvenalion  afUr  tUnner 
naturslljr  turned  on  the  very  splendid  displ&y  of  the  Irish  orator. 
Lord  ErakiDe,  m  Gurran  imagined,  exhibited  rather  an  uncalled- 
for  fastidiotisnest,  and  of  Mr.  Grattui'B  fame  he  was  almost  aa 
jealouB  as  of  his  own.  The  conversation  proceeded.  'Come 
come,'  sud  his  lordship,  '  confess  at  once,  Curran,  was  not  Gral 
tan  a  little  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  a  first  appearance  before  th« 
British  Parliament  V  The  comparison  galled  Curran  to  the 
quick.  '  Indeed,  my.  lord,  I  do  not  think  he  was,  not  do  I  think 
he  bad  any  reawn.  When  he  succeeded  so  splendidly  with  so 
eloquent  and  so  discriminating  a  body  as  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  be  need  not  have  apprehended  much  from  any  foreign 
criticism.'  '  Well,  but,  Curran,  did  he  not  confess  he  was  afraid, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  groundlessness  of  his  apprehensions  . 
— did  you  not  hear  him  say  so?  Come,  come,'  continued  hia 
lordship,  a  little  pertinaciously.  'Indeed,  my  good  lord,  I  never 
did.  Mr.  Orattan  is  a  very  modest  man — he  never  ^eaksfor  Atm- 
lelf^  was  the  sarcastic  and  silencing  rejoinder.  It  is  well  known 
that  Cicero,  and  not  Orattan,  was  Lord  Erskine's  model  in  thia 
particular. 

"Some  time  afterwards  they  met  at  the  table  of  an  illustrious 
personage.*-  The  royal  host,  with.much  complimentary  delicacy, 
directed  the,  conversation  to  the  profession  of  his  celebrated  visitors. 
Lord  Erakine  very  eloquently  took  the  lead.  He  descanted  in 
terms  which  few  other  men  could  command  on  the  interesting 
duties  of  the  bar,  and  the  high  honors  to  which  its  success  con- 
ducted. 'No  man  in  the  land,'  said  he,  'need  be  ashamed  to 
belong  to  siwh  a  profession.  For  my  part,  of  a  noble  family  my- 
self, I  felt  no  degradation  in  practicing  it:  it  has  added  not  only 
to  my  wealth,  but  to  my  dignity.'  Curran  was  silent,  which  the 
host  observing,  called  for  his  opinion.  '  Lord  Erskine,'  s»d  be, 
'has  so  eloquently  described  all  the  advantages  ti  be  derived 
from  the  profession,  that  I  hardly  thought  my  poor  opinion  was 
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worth  adding.  But  perhaps  it  was — perhaps  I  am  a  better  prac- 
tical instance  of  ita  advantages  even  than  his  lordship — he  was 
ennobled  by  birth  before  he  came  to  it,  but  it  has,'  said  he,  makiDg 
an  obeisance  to  his  host,  '  it  has,  in  tay  person,  raised  the  tan  of  a 
peasant  to  the  table  of  his  prince.'  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  be 
more  dignified  than  the  humility  of  the  Elusion.  But  Mr.  Gurran 
had  top  great  a  mind  not  to  feel  that  in  fact  he  was  ennobled  by 
the  obscurity  of  his  origin.  The  accident  of  bir^  is  surely  no 
personal  merit  of. its  possessor ;  and  too  true  it  is  that  the  pure 
fountain  of  hereditary  honor  too  often  Rows  through  a  polluted 
channel.  Between  these  two  great  contemporary  rivals  a  com- 
parison has  been  often  instituted.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  admis- 
^ble.  There  was  very  little  in  common  between  them :  they 
were  rather  to  be  contrasted  than  compared.  Each  had  his  own 
peculiar  merits,  and  each  did  honor  to  his  profession  and  his 
country.  The  following  playful  description,  by  Byron,  is  amusing 
and  truthful,  though,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  he  tiered 
his  opinion  much  in  Mr.  Gurraa's  favor.  The  noble  poet  ia 
enumerating  the  guests  at  a  dinner  party  : 

"  There  also  were  two  wits  by  accUmstioa, 
IiODgboir  from  IreUod,  Strongbon  from  tbe  Tweed, 
Both  lanyers,  aod  both  men  oredaoatioD  ; 
fiut  Sirongbow's  w[t  was  of  mi>re  polished  breed  : 
LoDgbow  iras  rich  to  an  imagiaalion, 
As  besutiful  Bud  boundiap:  u  a  ileed, 
Bat  BometlmcB  slombliag  over  t,  potatoe, 
While  StroDgbow'B  best  Ihiogs  might  have  come  from  CLito. 

StroDgbow  was  like  a  new-taned  bnrp^Ichord  ; 
But  Longbow,  wild  as  an  .^olian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  qS  Heaven  can  claim  accord, 
And  make  a  mosio  ei  ther  Sat  or  diarp. 
OrSlTongbow's  Calk  ^on  would  not  change  a  word  ; 
At  Longbow's  phrases  jou  migbt  eometimes  carp  : 
Both  wits — one  born  bo  and  the  other  bred — 
This  b7  the  heart— hia  rival  b;  the  head." 
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"  In  the  Aiitunm  of  181S  I  aocompanied  him  to  Cheltenham  fi» 
Ihe  purpose  of  consulting  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkeuer  (a  friend 
and  phymcian  whom  he  much  valued)  on  the  stste  of  hie  health. 
During  hie  visit,  though  at  times  depressed,  fae  occasionally  rallied 
and  even  went  a  little  into  society. 

"  I  had  introduced  him  to  two  very  lovely  and  accomplished 
ustera,  who  have  since  gone  to  increase  the  treasures  of  the  East 
After  paiung  an  evening  in  the  enjoyment  of  conversation  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  he  said  to  me, '  I  never  saw  such  creatures :  even 
to  my  old  eyea  it  is  quite  refreahing  to  see  the  tumkittt  of  gtmui 
fiyinp  ovfr  their  btcmt^ui  counienaneet.' 

"On  the  walk,  one  momiog,  we  met  an  Irish  gentleman  who 
uertainly  most  patriotically  preserved  his  native  pronunciation. 
Be  had  acquired  a  singnlai  habit  of  lolling  out  his  tongue. 
'  What  can  he  possibly  mean  by  it )'  said  I  to  Gurran.  '  I  think 
it's  dear  enou|^,'  said  he, '  tit  num't  trying  to  eatek  the  Englitk 
aetmU.' 

"  On  another  occasion,  passing  a  person  whom  he  much  disliked, 
he  said, '  Observe  that  solemn  blockhead — that  pompous  lump  of 
dulness.  Now,  if  you  breakfasted  and  dined  with  that  fellow  for 
a  hundred  years,  you  could  not  be  intimate  with  him — he  would 
not  even  be  seen  to  smile,  lest  tfny  body  might  suppose  he  was 
too  familiar  with  himself!' 

"Curran  used  to  relate  a  ludicrous  encounter  (between  himself 
and  a  fish-woman  on  the  quay  at  Cork.  This  lady,  whose  tongue 
would  have  put  Billingsgate  to  the  blush,  was  incited  one  df(y  to 
aasul  him,  which  she  did  with  very  little  reluctance.  '  I  thought 
myself  a  match  for  her,'  said  he,  '  and  valorously  took  up  the 
gauntlet  But  such  a  virago  never  skinued  an  eel.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  manifestly  becoming  more  vigorous  every  moment, 
and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  beat  a  retreat.  This,  however, 
was  to  be  done  with  dignity ;  so,  drawing  myself  up  disdainfiilly, 
I  said, '  Madam,  I  scorn  all  farther  discourse  with  such  an  itidivi- 
dvtU'     She  did  not  understand  the  word,  and  thought  it,  no 
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doubt,  -the  very  hyperbole  of  opprobrium.  '  Individual,  you  waga- 
booe  r  she  acreamed ; '  what  do  you  mean  by  that)  Fm  no  more 
an  individual  than  your  mother  waa !'  Never  was  victory  more 
complete.  The  whole  sisterhood  did  homage  to  me,  and  I  left 
the  quay  of  Cork  covered  with  glory."] 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  he  began  to  sink  rapidly.  While  dining 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  he  suffered  a  slight  paralytic 
attack  in  one  of  his  hands.  He  waa  also  incommoded  by  frequent 
oppresMon  in  his  chest,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  hia  general  health. 
his  medical  advisers  recommended  him  to  visit  the  milder  climate 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  Preparatory  to  following  that  advice,  he 
passed  over  to  Dublin,  in  July,  to  arrange  bis  private  affairs.  But 
his  friends  could  perceive,  by  his  altered  looks,  that  the  hour  of 
£nal  separation  was  fast  approaching.  Of  this  he  was  not  insensi- 
ble himself.  As  be  walked  through  the  grounds  of  his  country 
seat,  with  Mr.  M'Nally,  he  spoke  of  llie  impending  event  with 
tranquillity  and  resignation. 

"  I  melt  {gaid  he)  and  ani  not 

Of  stronger  earth  thsn  others. 

1  with  it  mas  all  <yveT.'" 

On  the  day  of  bis  departure  for  England,  after  having  parted 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  another  of  his  friends,  be  returned  sud- 
denly and  grasped  his  hand,  saying,  in  a  affectionate,  but  firm 
tone,  "  You  will  never  behold  me  more."  He  bad  a  short  time 
before,  when  leaving  Cheltenham,  banded  the  following  little  im- 
promptu, as  a  final  adieu  to  a  family  there  (Sir  Arthur  Brooke 
Faulkener's),  from  whom  he  had  received  peculiar  marks  of  hos- 
jHtiUity  and  kindness : 

"  For  welcome  warm,  for  greeUag  kiod 
The  present  thanks  the  tongne  can  tell ; 
But  ROOD  tbe  heart  no  tongue  may  find, 
^  .  Then  Ibank  thee  with  •  «ad  farewell  H 
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As  Mr.  Cuiran  travelled  betweeo  Holyhead  and  Cheltenham  he 
«u  re-viuted  by  paralytic  iiyiiiptonis.  Upon  bis  arriral  at  the 
latter  place,  doubtful  of  the  nature  oi  the  recent  attack,  he  request- 
ed of  a  medical  friend  to  examine  bis  pulse,  and  to  declare  expli- 
citly whether  it  indicated  any  disposition  to  palsy.  The  physician 
assured  him,  that  there  was  no  indication  of  the  kind.  "Then," 
said  Mr.  Curran,  "  I  suppose  I  am  to  consider  what  baa  lately  hap- 
pened aa  a  runaway  knock,  and  not  a  notice  to  quit." 

"In  the  summer  of  1817  he  returned  to  Ireland  for  the  last  time, 
and  in  the  September  of  that  year  again  joined  me  at  Cheltenham, 
under  what  mental  disquietude  the  following  letter,  written  a  few 
days  before  to  a  friend  there,  will  evince  much  better  than  any 
words  of  mine : 

" '  My  Dear  Friend — You'll  think  me  a  sad  fellow — bo  I  think 
too.  However,  you  are  too  clear-sighted  in  diagnostics  not  to  see 
the  causes  of  my  being  so  low-pulsed  a  correspondent  The  truth 
is,  I  was  every  day  on  the  point  of  leaving  a  country  where  folly 
and  suffering  mere  lying  like  lead  upon  my  heart ;  and,  xo  the 
mean  time,  I  could  only  make  one  communication,  the  most 
unnecessary  in  tbe  world,  namely,  that  I  never  suspend  the  respect 
and  solicitude  which  I  always  feel  for  you,  and  to  which  you  are 
BO  well  entitled. 

" '  Now  1  think  you  may  look  to  a  call  at  least.  I  may  not  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  linger  long,  but  1  could  not  find  myself  within 
shot  of  you  without  coming  mechanically  to  a,  preient  aod  S  mop, 
even  though  it  should  be  no  more  than  a.Jla»h  in  the  pan.  I  had 
hopes  of  seeing  jour  brother,  but  he  has  deceived  my  hope.  As 
to  Hope  herself,  I  have  closed  my  accounts  altogether  with  her. 
Drawing  perpetually  upon  my  credulity,  I  now  find  her,  too  late, 
an  insolvent  swindler.  Meantime  my  entire  life  passed  in  a 
wretched  futurity — breathing,  I  may  say,  in  the  paulo  putt 
fitturum:  I  have  happily,^ however,  found  out  the  only  remedy, 
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and  diat  is,  to  give  over  the  folly  of  breathing  at  all.  I  had  tome 
hope  for  tbia  pensecuted  counliy,  but  that,  I  fear,  la  over.-  If  our 
heads  were  curled  like  the  AMcans,  I  suppose  we  should  go 
snacks  witli  them  in  the  justic«  and  sjmpathy  of  that  humane  and 
philaothroptc  nation  of  yours ;  but  if  her  tears  of  commiseraljon 
should  make  the  bur  of  the  AiricaDs  lank  like  ours,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  you  would  send  a  coxcomb  or  two  politically  apd  madly 

like and  — *  to  IreUnd. 

"  *  Ever  yours,  J.  P,  Cobrak.' 

"  His  short  slay  at  Cheltenham  could  scarcely  be  called  existence. 
During  that  time  he  was  with  difflctilty  induced  to  pass  the  week 
of  the  Gloucester  musical  festival  at  Hynfaam  Court,  near  that 
dty.  Here  he  became  restless  and  unmanageable.  Mnsic,  of 
which  he  had  been  so  passionately  fond,  only  irritated  and  incensed 
him.  All  of  a  sudden,  at  one  of  the  morning  performances  at  tha 
Cathedral,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
a  blasphemy,  and  insisted  on  elbowing  himself  out  through  the 
aisle !  Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  '  '  ni  stand  if  no  longer  V  he 
exclaimed,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him ; '  it^  shamefnl 
— it's  sinful — ^juBt  hear  him — the  black,  odious baboon,  yell- 
ing ont  that  "  tbe  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  Fll  not  countenance  it ' 
— and  away  he  went !  Nothing  whatever  could  induce  him  again 
to  enter  the  Cathedral,  and  he  abruptly  returned  to  Cheltenham 
on  the  next  day,  whither,  under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  it  a  duty 
to  follow  him.  He  had  had,  it  seems,  some  premonitory  symp- 
toms in  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  which  his  physicians  felt  no 
alarm,  but  which  greatly  added  to  bis  own  depression.  It  was 
but  too  clear,  however,  that  nature  was  almost  exhausted.  He 
fell  asleep  in  the  daytime,  and  even  ai^r  dinner,  and  when  he 
awoke  it  was  to  thoughts  of  sadness.    It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind 

*  I  h>TB  1<rt  u  hlttiu  hen,  out  of  mj  hlfh  retpaet  ter  th*  AUnmitj-Oinsml,— 0. 
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that  be  onc«  said  to  Mr.  Qrattfin, '  I  begin  to  tremble  for  iiel&nd. 
I  almoBt  wisb  to  go  to  Spain,  and  borrow  x  beard,  lud  turn  monlc 
I  am  weaning  off  my  early  affections,  and  almost  wisb  tbe  grave- 
di^er  would  overtake  me  in  another  country.'  He  was  perpe- 
tually fancying  things  wbich  never  had  existence  and  miainter- 
preting  those  which  bad.     He  told  me  be  was  dying. 

"Poor  fellow!  little  did  I  then  think  that,  in  a  very  few  days, 
I  was  to  see  the  verification  of  hia  forebodings!  The  heart, 
indeed,  was  still  beating,  but  the  tongue — that  tongue  bo  eloquent 
— was  mute  forever.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October,  I  called 
on  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Brompton.  One  of  hie  eyes  was  swol- 
len, and  partly  oloeed ;  but  so  little  was  it  heeded,  that  he  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day  Mlowing,  to  meet  Mr.  Oodwin. 
It  was,  however,  alasl  a  &tal  premcHiitory  symptom.  A.t  eleven 
o'clock  at  ni^t'be  wrote  the  following  note  to  me — the  latl  he  waa 
to  leriu !  It  is  remarkable  that  tiiere  is  not  a  auperfluons  word 
in  it     In  &ct,  he  was  strtK^  with  apoplexy  in  two  hours  after. 

" '  Dear  Philips — Just  got  a  note :  Mrs.  Godwin  is  sick ;  he'll 
dine  here  Sunday.     If  you  prefer  an  invalid,  come  to-morrow — 
You'd  be  tnore  gradfled  en  Sunday.     Utrvm  horvmf    Touts, 
'J.  P.  Cra»*s. 


"  This  note  I  received  at  my  hotel  at  seven  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  with  it  the  moumfnl  intelligence  of  what  had 
occurred.  I  hastened  at  once  to  Brompton,  and,  alas  1  what  a 
spectacle  awaited  me  I  There  he  lay  upon  the  bed  of  deadi — 
scarcely  breathing — one  eye  closed,  and  one  side  quite  inanimate, 

"And  this  was  all  that  now  remained  of  Cdrran — the  light  of 
society — the  glory  of  the  fomm — the  Fabricius  of  the  senate — the 
idol  of  his  country.  The  only  symptom  of  intelligence  he  gave 
waa  his  squeezing  my  hand  when  I  asked  if  he  rew^ised  me,  A 
few  day*  afterward  he  seemed  conscious  of  the  presence  of  one  of 
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his  oldest  luid  most  valued  friends,  tihe  late  Judge  Burton.  All 
that  filial  piety  could  do,  aided  by  the  most  eminent  of  the 
faculty,  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  was  done.  At  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  October,  I  saw  him  for  the 
last  time :  at  nine  we  lost  him.  He  expired  at  7  Amelia  FUc« 
Brompton,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  hia  age."*] 

He  had  arrived  in  London  in  September,  where  he  proposed  to 
pass  the  winter,  still  intending  to  proceed  to  the  south  of  France, 
or  Italy,  in  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  spring.  His  spirits 
were  now  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing  depression.  He  com- 
plained of  having  "  a  mountain  of  lead  upon  his  heart"  This  de- 
spondency he  increased  by  dweUing  perpetually  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  which  hia  im^nation  was  tor  ever  representing 
to  him  as  doomed  to  endless  divisions  and  degradation.  A  few  days 
before  his  last  illness  he  dined  with  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson.  After  dinner  he  was  for  a  while  cheerful  and  anima- 
ted, but  some  allusion  having  been  made  to  Irish  poHUos,  he  in- 
stantly hung  down  his  head,  mid  burst  into  tears.  On  the  Tth  of 
October,  a  swelling  appeared  over  one  of  his  eyes,  to  which,  attri- 
buting it  to  cold,  he  gave  little  attention.  On  the  night  of  the  8tb, 
he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy.  He  was  attended  by  two  eminent 
physicians,  Doctors  Badham  and  Ainslie,  and  by  Mr.  Tegart,  of 
Fall  Mall,  all  of  wliom  pronounced  his  recovery  to  be  impossible. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  their  skill  could  not  protract  his  existence 
many  dayB.f  Mr.  Curran  expired  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1817,  in  the  (Bth  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
short  illness,  he  appeared  entirely  free  from  pain  ;  he  was  speech- 
less from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a  few  intervals,  quite  inBcnsible.  His  last  minutes  wen 
so  placid,  that  those  who  watched  over  him  could  not  mark  the 
exact  moment  of  expiratioD.  Three  of  his  children,  his  son-iu-Iaw, 
and  daughter-in-law,  and  his  old  and  attached  Iriend,  Mr  Godwin, 
surrounded  his  death-bed,  and  performed  the  last  offices  of  piety 
and  respect 

Mr.  Curran's  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber. His  will,  which  it  was  supposed  would  have  contained  his 
own  instructions  upon  the  subject,  having  been  left  in  Ireland,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  await  the  examination  of  that  document, 
and  the  directions  of  the  executors.*  In  the  interval,  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Conneil,  who  was  at  Bath,  and  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with 
his  family  for  Dublin,  having  received  information  of  Mr,  Curran's 
death,  very  generously  sacrificed  every  consideralJon  of  private 
convenience,  and  hastened  up  to  London,  to  attend  his  deceased 

•  O'RegliQ  (irho  wrole  1q  IBIT)  >»Ji :  "  Tin  chHdrtn  of  Mr.  OurrMl  who  no-  WnlTe 
blm  u-t  Bichird.  who  wu  ulled  lo  the  Irlih  Iwr,  uiil  [or  tome  jttrt  hu  mlrcd  rrom 
II,  ui4tr  tb«  TlilWdoD  uIiHKlidneluHhglji  JOtm,  ■  opUIo  Id  Ui«  Hmir  i  WlUUni, 
now  >n  Irllh  bBrrlltet,  ud  *  (CDIIeiuu  or  couilderable  promlie.  Mrt,  Tnjlor,  Iha  wlCe 
or  BD  Ea^lBh  clergymu ;  AmeUi,  unminicd.  He  had  another  mn.  Jamea,  whs  dl«il  Id 
Ihe  EaU  Indlu ;  mhI  m  dMititcr,  who  li  slia  dud.    Or  hti  hrolhert  I  knew  Iwo :  one  who 


"  The  duu  or  Oh  will  li  tbi  l(th  or  Beplenbtr,  IglS,  iDd  wu  DpcDcd  Id  pnKa«  ot  Mr. 
BurUHi,  Mr,  Rlehvdi,  Mr.  »>«»);,  Mr.  John  Pruki,  barrl>l>r>,  ind   Ur.  PDnHobr 

■«nM  lot  Wt  Ufc-<i*e,  wMi  reoHlDdtr  ta  Hr.Airrul  ooHkHTBl  rdstioDi;  Hk|«l  lo  m 
chariBot  £H00ri»H«nrr  FiU|tnld.braUivUFhttpo(FH^cn1d,»U«l  hli  nephen; 
■  proTlilDD  DD  Ifat  Htxtv  o!  £811  %  jetT  fot  Mn.  CarrsD  for  her  lire  ;  an  mnulLf  of  £90 

nulBtarhcr:  ■lumMfSOO  wu  btqituthcd  to  Mn.  Dlck»D,  of  BrompUn :  Km*  tnuU 

or  codldl;  Dor  Midiuihtur  Mri.  Tijlor.     Thomu  Quin,  JohD  Fruki,  John  Olom, 

The  Priory  wm  tht  wholt  or  hli  fraehold  eMIi.  Tht  int«r«t  bt  hid  Id  ■  leue  of  Mi 
rormcr  nsildnocc  Id  lh«  oonoty  of  Cork  h*d  nplred.  Uo  aha  hid  loiu  pmptnj  In  th*  ' 
Anwrloiu  fuDdi,  bul  I  uiiBSt  it  pnacat  umUln  lU  ainauil :  It  b  uppMWl  nol  Is  hKV* 
1>««  oonilderiblt.''— II. 
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counUym&n  to  the  grave :  an  act  of  affectionate  respect  whieh  was 
peculiarly  hoDourable  to  that  gentleman,  betiveen  whnm  and  Mr, 
Curran  a  conuderable  niisUBderstanding  had  latterly  existed  upon 
the  subject  of  Gatbolic  politics.  It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  of  Eeveral  other  friends  of  Mr.  Cunan,  who  were 
upon  the  spot,  that  his  remaina  ahould  be  tranaported  to  his  own 
country,  in  order"  to  gi»e  a  people,  with  whose  interests  and  destiny 
the  departed  advocate  had  so  entirely  ideoljfied  his  own,  a  final 
opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  their  admiration  and  I'egrets. 
Those  who  advised  this  measure  were  aware  that  he  had  himself 
(when  he  felt  his  end  approaching)  fonnd  a  source  of  affecting 
_  consolation  in  the  hope  that,  wherever  it  should  be  his  fate  to 
expire,  Ireland  would  clmm  bim.  "  The  last  duties  (he  pathetically 
observed  in  one  of  his  latest  letters)  will  be  paid  by  that  country 
on  which  they  are  devolved ;  nor  will  it  be  for  charity  that  a  little 
earth  shall  be  given  to  my  bones.  Tenderly  will  those  duties  be 
paid,  as  the  debt  of  well-earned  affecttion,  and  of  gratitude  not 
ashamed  of  her  tears."  But  with  this  last  wish  it  was  now  found 
impossible  to  comply.  His  will  was  altogether  silent  r^rding 
his  interment ;  and  of  the  four  executors  whom  he  had  appointed 
only  one  was  present  in  Dublin.  That  excellent  person  (Mr.  John 
Franks  of  the  Irish  bar),  bad  he  been  left  to  the  exercise  of  his 
sole  discretion,  would  have  yielded  to  none  in  performing  any  act 
of  honour  or  affection  to  the  memory  of  his  friend ;  but  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  absence  of  t^e  other  executors,  and  from  several 
legal  ct»isideratiouB,  he  could  not  feel  hinwelf  justified  in  autiio- 
rising  any  departure  from  the  ordinary  course.  Mr.  Gurran's 
remain*  were,  therefore,  privately  interred  in  London,  in  cms  of 
the  vaults  of  the  Faddington  church.* 


ThompHn,  the  RtT,  George  Cmlr.  Ur.  Thomu  Moore.  • 

Ke  il><r  •>'  Xr-  Osrrau')  iDUnn«iV-0.    [Mr.  O'OonniU  ■■.• 

In  inuudlattlj  mot*  to  lit.  PhllUiii,  K(  LoodOB,  ■trongtr  te 
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[In  1834,  aeveDteen  yeara  after  the  death  of  Ur.  Ciuran,  &  oom- 
mittee  of  gentlemen  was  formed  in  Dublin,  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  his  mortal  remaiiu  to  Ireland.  Prospect  Cemeter;, 
Ghunevin,  Dublin,  was  the  locality  selected'  for  his  last  earthly 
restdn^place.  The  conBent  of  his  aon  (and  biographer)  was 
obt^ed, — a  &culty  permitting  the  rMHOval  of  the  body  &om 
Paddington  Church  was  procured, — the  exhumed  body  was 
removed  to  the  hotue  of  Aldennan  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  in  George 
Street, — it  was  thence  taken  to  Bublin,  where  it  was  received  by 
Ur.  W.  H.  Curran  and  one  of  the  Committee, — was  ten^ratily 
deposited  in  the  private  Mausoleum  at  Lyons,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Cioncurry,  the  friend  of  Curran, — and  was  finally  removed  to  a 
grave  atGlaaneviii.  The  attendants  were  Meesrf.  WI H.  Curran,  John 
Finlay,  Con,  Lyne,  and  Andrew  Carew  O'Dwyer — the  last-named 
being  the  person  with  whom  originated  the  proposition  for  restoring 
the  remains  to  their  native  soil.  This  ro-inlerment  was  private. 
Uie  pageantty  of  a  naiional  procession  which  was  sug^sted,  was 
reapectiiilly  and  judiciously  declined  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Curran.  A 
massive  sarcophagus  in  Glasnevin  oontains  the  remuns  ot  Ireland's 
great  orator  and  patriot,  and  the  inscription,  &r  more  expressive 
than  a  laboured  epitaph,  ia  simply  the  one  word 

CURRAN. 

There  is  a  monmuent  to  Curran  is  St  Patrick's  Catliedral, 
Dublin — a  bust  by  Moore,  on  a  sarcophagus.  It  is  copied  from 
Lawrence's  portrait,  imd,  Mr.  Davis  says,  "  is  the  finest  monument, 
so  idmply  made,  I  ever  saw.     It  is  most  like  him  in  his  glorified 


breken  hup  ud  > 
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mood,  full  of  thought  and  action.  In  an  Irish  Pantheon,  our 
greatest  orator  should  be  represented  at  full  length,  and  the  bas- 
relieta  of  his  sarcophagus  should  be  his  receiving  Father  Neale'a 
blessing,  his  rising^  to  defend  the  Sheareses,  his  delivery  of  the 
judgment  on  Meny  and  Power,  and  hi«  weeping  for  Ireland  near 
his  child's  grave  at  the  Priory."] 
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CHAPTEE  XVm. 

OtMmUou  OB  Ur.  Oarru'i  Eloq»n«-OI4HUau  to  hit  Style  conildtrtd— Hb  laiilM 

of  rnftnUn  (or  Pnblke  SpMklaf— Hli  Idcu  of  Popul»r  Eloqaenct— Hi«  Piihoi— 

*    Tul(4  of  hti  powen— Bli  Imiflullni— PoonUwitj  of  hli  ImigH—Hii  uh  o(  Bldloslo 

— 'pFopeniltT  10  Uotiphor— Irtih  eloqaonco— Iti  orltln— Ur.  Cama'a  uid  Burke'i 

•Isqaenee  compared. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Curran  enjoyed  th« 
reputation  of  being  the  most  eloquent  advocate  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared at  the  Irish  bar ;  and  if  future  timee  shall  hold  his  genius 
in  estimation,  it  is  eloquence  which  must  entitle  him  to  that  dis- 
tinction.*     His  name  may,  indeed,  derive  a  still  more  splendid 
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claim  to  poBthumoua  respect,  for  the  purity  &nd  manlineBs  of  hia 
public  conduct,  during  times  when  the  hearts  and  nerves  of  so 
mtuiy  others  were  tried,  and  sunk  beneath  the  proot  Divested  of 
this,  his  eloquence  would  have  been  comparatively  worthless. 
Orators  are  common  characters ;  bnt  it  is  not  bo  common  to  find  a 
man,  upon  every  occasion  of  his  life  preferring^  his  public  duty  to 
his  personal  advancement — conducting  himself  amidst  the  shock 
of  civil  contention^  with  danger  and  allnrements  on  every  side,  so 
as  to  command  the  entire  approbation  of  his  own  conscience  and 
the  more  impartial,  though  not  more  valuable,  applause  of  that 
succeeding  time  which  is  a  stranger  to  the  pai-ticular  interests  and 
passions  that  might  bias  its  decisioDS,  Thi^  period  hasnotyetco^e; 
but  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  approaching,  and  that  when  it  shall 
actually  arrive,  Mr,  Curran'a  memory  baa  nothing  to  fear  from  its 
judgment.  Before  this  tribunal  it  will  be  admitted  that  he,  and 
the  few  who  joined  him,  in  making  (in  defiance  of  much  momentary 
opprobrium)  an  undaunted  stand  agtunst  those  sinister  measures 
upon  which  the  framers  have  subsequently  reflected  with  shame, 
were  but  exercising  the  right  of  superior  minds,  whose  privilege  it 
is  to  discern,  amidst  all  the  tumult  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  the 
hasty  exp^ients  of  ephemeral  sagacity,  what  alone  is  permanently 
wise  and  good — to  judge  the  men  and  acts  of  their  own  day,  with 
the  same  unbetraying  firmness  with  which  they  judge  the  times  that 
have  passed,  and  with  which  posterity  will  judge  themselvee.  It 
will  not  be  overlooked,  that  it  is  the  ordinary  fate  of  such  persons 
to  be  misconceived  and  reviled ;  that  in  the  hour  of  general  intoxi- 
cation, the  most  grievous  of  offenders  is  he  who  passes  the  cup, 
and  will  not  be  degraded,  rebuking,  by  his  importunate  sobrie^, 
the  indecent  revelry  that  surrounds  him.  To  have  done  this  will 
be  considered  more  rare  and  honourable  in  Mr.  Curran's  history, 
than  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  most  commanding  abiUties; 
but  in  his  case  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  hie  conduct  as  separated 
from  his  oratory,  "  Words,"  said  Mirabeau, "  are  things."  In  Mr. 
CiinniiN.  public  life,  his  speeches  were  his  acts ;  and  all  that  tha 
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reader  of  them  reqitirea  to  know  is,  that  his  practjc«  never  discre- 
dited hiB  profeeeionB.  If  what  he  said  was  honest,  what  lie  did  was 
itot  less  so.  His  language  ood  his  acttoas  htul  a  common  origio  and 
object,  and  cannot  now  be  dissociated  for  the  purpose  of  separate 
oncomium  or  condemnation ;  it  is  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  he 
must  now  be  judged.  - 

Sli  eloquence  was  original,  not  formed  by  the  imitation  of  any 
pieceding  model,  bo  much  ns  resulting  from  his  individual  cousti- 
tutioQ  of  mind  and  temperament,  and  &om  the  particular  nature  of 
tbe  society  and  the  scenes  upon  which  he  was  thrown.  With  the 
same  advantages  of  education  elsewhere,  be  would  undoubtedly 
have  risen  above  the  ordinary  level — he  possessed  powers  too.un- 
oommon  to  keep  him  loDg  in  obscurity;  but  it  required  the  theatre 
upon  which  his  life  was  passed,  to  give  them  that  exact  direction 
to  which  hb  oratory  is  indebted  for  its  peculiar  character.*  The 
history  of  his  mind  is,  in  this  respect,  intimately  connected  with 
Ih&t  of  his  country. 

By  nature  ardent,  of  tbe  most  acute  sensibility,  instinctively  aUve 
to  every  social  gratification,  he  passed  his  infimcy  and  youth  among 
those  ranks  whp  re  such  qualities  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  applause. 
The  heart  naturally  cherishes  the  scenes  and  autbore  of  its  first 
indulgences ;  and  Mr.  Curran  entered  upon  his  career  of  public 
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life  Btrongly  attached  to  that  order  of  the  community  which  he 
had  first  known  and  of  which,  notwithstanding  bis  accidental 
elevation,  he  considered  himself  as  a  part,  and  as  bound  to  their 
intenits  by  every  motive  of  sympathy  and  duty.  This  early  incli- 
nation to  the  popular  cause  could  not  fail  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  coDditioD  of  the  times — by  the  suocessful  eHbrts  of  America, 
which  excited  so  much  imitative  enthusiasm  in  Ireland — and  by 
tiioee  consequent  movements  of  patriotic  spirit  which  preceded  the 
revolution  of  1782,  But,  above  all,  there  was  in  his  daily  view  the 
di^aded  condition  of. his  fellow-subjects ;  a  spectacle  which,  with- 
out any  fartber  incentive,  mi^t  readily  awaken,  in  a  feeling  breast, 
much  suspicion  of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  government  that 
could  countenance  such  a  system.  Nor  did  his  mind,  when  it 
ascended  from  his  own  personal  impulses  to  the  less  questionable 
concluaions  of  England's  great  legal  and  constitutional  authorities, 
discover  anything  that  should  make  him  pause  in  his  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  people's  privileges.  In  contemplating  the 
British  constitution,  to  tlie  fullest  benefits  of  which  he  never  ceased 
to  vindicate  his  country's  most  undoubted  clium,  his  first  and  bis 
last  conviction  was,  that  no  matter  by  what  terms  it  might  be 
described,  it  was  essentially  popular;  that  the  ori^nal  elemental 
principle  which  gave  it  lite  and  vigour,  and  which  alone  could  ^ve 
it  permanency,  was  the  subject's  freedom  ;  that  this,  the  most  vital 
part,  experience  had  shown  to  be  most  exposed  to  unconstitutional 
invasion  ;  and  that,  as  long  as  this  practical  tendency  subdsted,  it 
behoved  every  fri«id  to  the  tlirone  and  the  laws  to  demonstrate  bia 
attachment,  not  by  a  parade  of  simulated  or  ianatic  loyalty,  but  by 
upholding,  on  every  occasion,  the  dignity  and  the  spirit  of  the  sub- 
ject But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  whether  the  original  character 
of  bia  mind,  or  the  influence  of  early  associations,  or  his  education, 
or  the  passing  scene,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  all  of  them 
combined,  he  no  sooner  appeared  than  he  declared  himself  tiie 
advocate  of  the  people's  rights,  a  title  which  he  ever  after  sup- 
port«d  with  an  at  Jour  and  constancy  that  leave  no  doubt  of  hii 
sincerity. 
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It  was  Uie  in  msity  of  bis  feeling,  whiuh  obstacles  booh  matnred 
into  a  passion,  lliat  gave  such  an  uncommon  intei'est  to  his  oratory. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  such  popular 
tenets,  there  is  a  natural  magnificence  about  them,  when  presented 
through  the  medium  of  a  fervid  imt^nation,  to  whiuh  the  most 
unsympathising  are  compelled  to  pay  a  momentary  homage — to 
those  who  are  persuaded  of  their  truth,  and  who  feel  thnt  they 
have  been  defrauded  of  their  benefits,  they  come  as  oraules  fraught 
with  rapture  and  consolation. 

In  all  Mr.  Curran's  political  apoedie*  this  sentiment  of  devoted  at- 
tachment to  liberty  and  to  the  country  is  conspicuous,  animating  and 
dignifying  every  topic  that  he  advances.  It  cannot  be  too  fre^aently 
repeated  (and  to  attest  it  is  a  debt  that  Ireland  owes  his  memory) 
that  in  his  most  vehement  assertion  of  her  rights,  he  was  most 
conscientiously  sincere.  His  love  of  Ireland  was  of  no  vulgar  and 
fickle  land,  originating  in  interest,  v^ty  or  ambition.  Ireland  was 
the  choice  ofhiayouth,  and  was  from  first  to  last  r^;arded  by  him, 
not  so  much  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot  as  with  the  romantic 
idolatry  of  a  lover.  To  her  his  heart  was  contracted  for  better  and 
for  worse ;  to  her  "  what  he  had  to  give  he  gave,"  confederating 
all  bis  most  cherished  projects  with  her  wayward  fortunes,  and 
surrendering  to  ber  service  all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  in  the 
successive  stages  of  her  pride,  her  hopes,  her  struggles,  and  her 
despair.  In  him  every  man  who  knew  him  knew  that  these  were 
not  common-place  pretences,  which  he  put  forth  as  mere  instru- 
.ments  of  rhetoric;  the  moat  sensitive  of  his  audience  were  never 
under  more  subjection  to  his  enthusiasm  than  he  was  himself;  and 
it  was  in  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  more  than  in  any  art,  that  lay 
the  extraordinaiy  fascination  of  his  manner.  There  was  no  elabo- 
rate ardour,  no  technical  impetuosity;  nothing  to  imply  that  while 
liis  lips  wei*  on  fire  his  heart  might  be  cold ;  but  every  look,  tone, 
nnd  gesture,  carried  with  them  the  conviction,  dat  if  he  ware 
deluding  them  he  was  deluding  himself. 

Mucli  of  this  feiTOur  may  be  collected  from  his  printed  speeches, 
but  let  the  reader  of  tliem,  in  justice  to  their  author,  recollect  that 
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be  is  ft  reader,  not  sd  auditor ;  that  thouglx  be  may  find  the  words, 
and  even  these  imperiectly  recorded,  he  finda  not  all  those  accom- 
paniments, without  nhich  the  lan^age  is  but  a  cold  monumental 
image  of  the  thougbts  that  once  glowed  with  living  enei^.  The 
words  remain,  but  the  eye  before  wlucb  judges  «ad  juries  have  so 
oft«i  shrunk — the  unaffected  and  finely  varying  tones  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  or  of  teiider  expostulation — the  solemn  and  pathetic 
pause  that  embodied  in  a  moment's  ulence  more  passion  and  per- 
suasion than  any  spoken  eloquence  could  convey — for  these,  and 
for  iMoh  more  than  these,  the  reader  must  necessarily  look  in  vain ; 
and  without  them  his  estimate  of  the  orator's  entire  powers  must 
be  sa  conjectural,  aa  if  he  should  undeilake  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  some  departed  ornament  of  the  stage  from  a  tame  peru- 
sal of  the  scenes  to  which  he  alone  had  imparted  all  the  warmth 
and  dignity  of  life. 

Mr.  Curran's  speeches  have  met  with  some  uoiisvourftble  onti- 
cism  out  of  Ireland ;  uid,  thou^  many  of  the  objections  may  be 
founded,  many  have  also  been  made  without  a  sufficient  advertence 
to  the  scenes  which  accompanied  their  delivery.  It  is  found  that 
there  are  passages  and  descriptions  too  strong,  and  even  shookiDg 
for  the  closet  One  of  their  principal  merits  was,  that  they  were 
never  intended  for  the  closet :  they  were  intended  for  occasions  of 
emergency  and  despair ;  l«  excite  passions  of  such  force  as  to 
counteract  the  vitdence  of  those  that  already  raged;  to  rescue  the 
accused,  and  not  to  propitiate  the  critic.  Yet  even  the  critic,  who 
condemns  the  taste  that  could  paint  the  perjured  informer,  and  other 
public  delinquents,  in  such  loathsome  colours  as  the  Irish  advo- 
cate employed,  should  reraember,  that  upon  this  subject  his  own 
rules  willjustify  an  important  distinction.  Awriterwho,inworksof 
mere  invention  where  he  has  the  selection  of  his  topics,  takes  a 
delight  in  dwelling  upon  revolting  ideas,  may  be  justly  accused  of 
being  unhappy  and  perverted  in  his  taste ;  but  this  is  only  where 
the  introduction  of  such  images  is  gratuitous,  and  not  naturally  aris- 
ing fc-a  the  horror  of  the  situation.    We  should  proscribe  sucb 
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utustions  altogflther,  were  we  fostidiously  to  reject  the  only  colors 
ia  whicb  they  could  be  painted.  We  do  not.romplain  of  Burns  for 
(he  "father's  grej  hairs  sticking  to  the  heft,"*  nor  of  Campbell 
for  the  "  life-blood  ooring  through  the  aoil,"t  Juliet  ia  not  hissed 
off  the  stage  for  her  anticipated  loathings  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Capolets :  so  also  it  is  but  fair  to  jodge  of  similar  passages  of  Mr. 
Ciuran's  oratory,  and  with  this  additional  consideration,  that  in8l«ad 
of  inventing,  he  wag  but  describing  existing  facts  and  characters, 
in  portraying  which  no  laogaage  or  illustration  could  surpass 
the  nauseous.  Before  he  had  described  the  perjured  witness  as 
emei^ng  from  "  those  catacombs  of  living  death,  where  the 
wretoh  that  is  buried  a  man  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to  fester 
and  dissolve,  and  ia  then  dug  up  an  in/brmer"  he  had  day  ai^r 
day  seen  those  horrid  apparitions  stalk  upon  the  pubhc  table,  and 
he  had  himself  been  almost  scared  from  his  duty  by  the  frightful 
glarings  with  which  they  would  have  converted  the  general  exe- 
cration into  general  dread,  into  the  undissembled  htmage  of  defe- 
rential horror.  J 

A  more  sustainable  objection  to  hia  style  is  the  exuberance  and 
occasional  extraf^|;ance  of  his'  imagery.  It  would  be  no  defence 
of  him  to  say  that  he  could  not  avoid  it ;  that  in  the  ardour  of 
extemporaneous  creation,  hia  mind  frequentiy  lost  all  authority  over 
its  associations.  It  was,  indeed,  the  feet,  that  his  imagination  did 
often  tyrannize  over  his  other  Acuities,  and  that  many  wayward  ideas 
were  precipitated  into  existence  by  the  still  pressing  tiirong  that 
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followed  befora  his  taste  had  time  to  au[^r«ss  or  adorn  them.  This 
defect  was  perhaps  ia  some  degree  orgaoic ;  perhaps  diseipliae 
and  caution  might  have  corrected  it ;  but  unless  he  had  altogether 
changed  his  modes  of  iotellectutU  exercise,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  any  care  could  have  entirely  removed  it. 

The  dangers  of  ofFending  against  good  taste  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  olaes  of  Uie  mental  ]>owerB  that  are  employed. 
They  wko  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  those  of  reasoning, 
may  continue  from  day  to  day  to  give  extemporaneous  utterance  to 
every  idea ;  and  though  they  fail  in  their  logic  with  every  breath, 
may  still  avoid  the  smallest  violation  of  good  taste.  But  when  the 
mind  ascends  to  subjects  of  invention  and  imagination,  there  is  no 
longer  this  security.  Where  is  the  poet,  the  most  intuitively  cor- 
rect, who  does  not  reject  much  which  at  first  had  pleased ;  whose 
mind  has  not  been  even  incommoded  by  the  intrusion  of  many  fan- 
tastic combinationR,  which  instead  of  venturing  to  express  in  lan- 
guage, he  crushes  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  i  And  it  is  only 
by  exercising  this  right  over  the  children  of  its  fancy,  by  wHidemn- 
ing  the  deformed  to  an  early  death,  that  of  those  who  are  permit- 
led  to  survive,  none  are  without  beauty  and  proportion.  The  ora- 
tor who  in  the  same  way  aspires  to  create,  and  who,  like  Mr.  Cur- 
ran,  defers  the  work  till  he  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  pub- 
lic audience,  has  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  the  poet,  without 
enjoying  his  privileges.  The  same  fervour  and  impetuosity  that 
lead  to  felicity,  will  often  hur  y  him  into  extravagance :  the 
latter,  once  produced,  cannot  be  recalled — he  has  no  leisure  to 
soften,  and  mould,  and  reconcile ;  and  hence  conceptions,  which 
in  his  cooler  moments  he  would  have  suppressed,  or  have 
rendered  worthy  of  himself  remain  irrevocably  accusers  of  his 

But  perhaps  this  subject  will  be  most  readily  explained,  by  ad- 
verting to  Mr.  Curran's  habits  of  preparation  for  public  speaking. 
IiVora  the  first  experiment  of  his  talents,  in  London,  till  he  had  at- 
tained some  eminence  at  the  bar,  he  never  composed  his  specohes 
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for  di«  purpose  of  deliverii^  tbem  from  memory ;  tnit  bath  at  the 
debating  sooie(i«s,  Mid  during  his  earlj  yeaa  at  the  bar,  he  uned 
to  assist  his  mind  by  ample  not«s  up>n  the  tpiestioiig  to  which  he 
had  to  speak.  When  his  reputation  rose,  he  for  a  while  adopted 
the  former  method ;  but  such  written  attempts  having  proved  com- 
paratively stiff  and  cold,  and  in  every  way  greatly  inferior  to  hie 
more  extemporaneous  eftusioDS,  hie  own  judgment,  and  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  induced  him  for  ever  to  abandon  that  plan,  and  ad- 
here to 'the  one  more  suited  to  the  habits  and  character  of  his 
mind. 

There  was  something  peculiar  and  desultory  in  his  manner  of 
conudering  the  important  queslions  that  he  had  to  meet  He  very 
rarely  retired  formally  to  his  doaet :  it  was  as  he  walked  in  the 
hall  of  the  courts,  or  as  he  rode  between  Dublin  and  his  country 
seat,  or  during  his  evening  strolls  through  his  own  grounds,*  that 
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lie  meditated  his  subjects.  Sometimea  as  he  lay  in  bed,  he  had 
(like  Roiisaeau,f  and  with  a  more  fortunate  memory)  orestiTe  visit*- 
tions,  which  he  often  declared  were  to  him  more  delightfiil  than 
repose.  One  of  his  most  usual  and  favourite  times  of  meditation, 
was  when  he  had  his  violin  or  violoncello  in  his  hand :  be  would 
thus  forget  liimself  for  hours,  mnning  voluntaries  over  the  strings, 
or  executing  some  trivial  air,  while  his  im^;ination  was  far  away, 
collecting  its  forces  for  the  coming  eraergeuoy. 

Many  of  hia  finest  passages  were  extemporaneous  bursts,  but  many 
were  thus  prepared.  It  is,  however,  worth  observing,  that  he  seldom ' 
committed  them  vtrbally  to  memory.      He   contemplated   the 
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t(^C8  and  images  until  he  had  eeoured  them  beyond  the  danger  <rf 
eecape,  and  when  the  ocoaNon.  came,  and  the  some  train  of  aasa- 
ciationa  rnts  revived,  his  mind  not  so  much  recollected,  as  repeated 
anew  the  operations  by  which  it  had  oripnally  created.  He  had 
not  the  words  fcf  a.  single  sentenco  by  heart ;  he  had  the  leading 
ideas,  and  trusted  to  their  reappearance  to  recall  the  same  diction 
and  imagery  which  had  been  su^eated  at  the  first  interview.  But 
it  almost  invariably  happened  that  his  own  expectations  were  far 
exceeded,  and  that  when'hia  mind  came  to  be  more  intensely  heat'  ' 
ed  by  his  subject,  and  by  that  inspiring  confidence  which  a  public 
audience  seldom  fails  to  infuse  into  all  who  are  sufficiently  gifted 
to  receive  it,  a  multitude  of  new  ideas,  adding  rigour  or  ornament, 
were  given  off;  and  it  also  happened,  that  in  the  same  prolific  mo- 
ments, and  as  almost  their  inevitable  consequence,  some  crude  and 
fantastic  notions  escaped ;  which,  if  they  impeached  their  author's 
taste,  at  least  leave  him  the  merit  of  a  splendid  feult  which  none 
but  men  of  genius  can  commit 

This  was  the  account  that  he  gave  of  his  own  intellectual 
habits,  which  he  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  all  who  aspired 
to  excel  in  oratory ;  for  according  to  his  idea  of  popular 
eloquence,  a  facility  of  extemporaneous  creation  and  arrangement, 
and  of  adapting  and  modifying  according  to  the  occasion,  the  pro- 
duce of  previous  meditation,  was  indispensable:  without  it  a 
person  might  be  an  elegant  romposer,  and  a  skilful  reciter  and 
actor,  but  being  necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  every  unforeseen  con- 
tingency, could  never  be  an  orator.  The  practice  of  writing 
speeches  and  delivering  them  from  memory,  he  strongly  repro- 
bated ;  lie  considered  that  it  not  only  cut  off  the  speaker  from  the 
benefit  of  those  accidental  bursts  which  so  of^n  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  for  which  no  anticipating  sagacity  can  provide ; 
but  that  when  exclusively  persevered  in  for  any  time,  it  directly 
tended  to  debilitate  his  mind ;  that  instead  of  habituating  him  to 
a  manly  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  ta  that  generous  * 
surrender  of  himself  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  which  can 
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almost  impart  the  gift  of  miracles  to  those  who  pat  their  faith  in 
it,  and  which,  even  where  it  leads  astray,  will  cany  away  the 
audience  in  its  train,  it  generated  a  noxious  taste  Tor  verbal  ftneiy 
— for  epigram,  antithesis,  and  inanimate  declamation ;  and  along 
with  this,  a  pusillanimous  and  irrecoverable  apprehension  of  tailing 
to  be  correct,  so  destriicdve  of  that  spirit  of  adventure,  and  occa-  - 
sionally  heedless  intrepdily,  without  which  there  is  no  plunging 
into  the  deeper  recesses  of  ituman  passions.  So  strongly  wa<i  he 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  real  eloquence  demanded  the 
fiillest  measure  of  extemporaneous  ardour  and  ability,  that  when, 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  he  was  urgently  solicited  to  address 
a  jury  in  defence  of  a  friend  E^ainst  whom  an  action  for  a  libel 
was  depending,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  comply  «itli  the 
request,  however  honourable  and  complimentary  ;•  assigniog  as 
one  of  bis  reasons,  his  suspicion  that  after  a  desuetude  of  ten  years, 
added  to  the  more  temperate  and  hemtating  views  which  ^is 
judicial  junctions  during  that  period  had  imposed,  his  mind  might 
have  become  too  ri^d  to  yield  to  all  the  impulses  of  popular' 
emotion  with  the  game  prompt  and  fortunate  reliance  which  had 
secured  the  triumphs  of  his  younger  days.f 

He  was  unaffectedly  communicative  to  his  young  friends  of 
the  bar  who  consulted  him  on  these  subjects.^     Amongst  other 
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puticuloni,  be  used  to  tell  them,  thai  the  pecuHarities  of  his  own 
penon  had  had  an  influenee  in  forming  his  style  of  public  ^»eak- 
ing.  Ue  was  coDscious  that  it  wanted  dignity  and  grace,  snd  in 
the  a{^rehension  that  vehemence  might  expoae  him  to  ridicule,  he 
.  originally  proposed  to  himself  to  become  persuoBive  by  a  mild, 
expoetulatory  mumer  ;  but  when  be  formed  this  reeolutiou  be  was 
unaware  of  bis  own  resources ;  bis  genius,  as  soon  as  exasperated 
into  an  exertion  of  its  force,  prevailed  over  all  the  8u^;estdons  of 
modest  pr«cautioii.  SUU  it  may  be  observed  in  almost  all  bis 
speeches,  that  the  first  propensity  is  perpetually  declaring  itself; 
tb»t  ID  the  midst  oC  all  his  arguments,  and  impetuosity,  and 
invective,  he  never  forgets  to  implore. 

But  inlependent  of  any  study  and  design  upon  his  part,  it 
was  here  that  be  was  by  nature  pre-eminently  qualified  to  succeed. 
Bis  speeches  upon  political  subjects  contain  many  affecting  apeci- 
mens  of  his  pathetic  powers ;  but  it  was  in  questions  confined  to 
individual  interests,  where  the  domestic  or  social  relations  had 
been  abused,  that  he  exhibited  the  entire  ext«at  of  bis  command 
over  bU  the  softer  emoliona  of  the  human  breast  For  the  seoret 
of  this  power  he  was  little  indebted  to  books,  or  to  the  artifioee  of 
rhetoric.  Its  source  was  in  his  habitually  intense  sensilulity  to  the 
affecting  scenes  of  real  life,  more  peeuliarly  to  those  of  domestic 
happiness  or  affection,  as  he  witnessed  them  in  their  most  natural 
and  tender  forms,  among  those  bumble  daises  with  which  his 
original  condition  had  first  familiarised  him.  While  yet  a  boy  he 
caught  an  inspiration  of  the  plaintive  genius  of  his  country,  where, 
after  all,  the  national  genius  prefers  to  dwell — beneath  the 
peasant's  roof.  According  to  bis  own  account,  it  was  in  thelrish 
cabin  that  he  first  learned  to  weep  for  others.  He  found  there, 
what  all  who  stoop  to  enter  may  find,  the  rude  elements  of  the 
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finest  and  softest  affectiona.  It  waa  tixere  that  bis  youug  faDcy, 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  living  speetaele  of  all  those  homely 
but  yigorous  movements  of  undisguised  lutCure  whieh  touch  the  ■ 
heart  the  most,  unconsciously  prepared  itself  for  those  padietic 
descriptions  at  which  future  asserabiiea  were  to  melt :  and  when 
the  occasion  uame  of  calling  upou  liis  4jearer3  for  their  sympathy, 
he  had  only  to  present  to  their  imagination  ftome  of  those  pictures 
of  tendemesH  or  distress  over  which  he  had  so  often  wept  himself. 

Hi"  pathos,  however,  whs  not  confined  to  such  delineations; 
much  of  its  influence  depends  upon  the  solemn  associations  which 
it  raises,  upon  its  alliance  with  emotions  of  a  higher  order  than 
individual  suff'ering  can  produce.  The  pangs  of  a  single  victim 
may  appeal  most  forciUy  to  our  pity,  but  the  more  intense  the 
feeling,  the  more  it  is  in  danger  of  filing  in  dignity.  One  of  the 
charms  of  Mr.  Curran's  pathos  in,  that  it  is  so  often  connected  with 
patriotic  sorrow,  or  with  more  extensive  and  enlightened  regrets 
for' the  general  fote  of  nations.  He  represenlB  the  great  principles 
of  freedom  as  outraged  and  depressed,  and  deplores  their  fall ;  hut 
we  are  perpetually  reminded  that  they  deserved  a  nobler  destiny, 
and  are  made  to  feel  the  same  sentiment  of  exalted  melancholy, 
with  which  we  would  bend  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  We  may  lament  the  loss  as  irretrievable,  but  in  the  utmost 
extremity  of  our  grie^  we  are  elevated  by  the  consciousness  that 
we  bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  our  own  sensibility  to  departed 
worth. 

But  it  waa  not  only  by  successful  appeals  to  any  single  passion 
that  he  surpassed  every  forensic  speaker  of  liis  countiy ;  the  won- 
der that  he  excited  was  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions 
from  passion  to  passion,  from  the  deepest  emotions  that  agitate 
the  soul  up  to  the  liveliest  combinaticms  of  a  playful  inu^nation. 
And  yet  this,  the  most  extraordinary  and  distinguishing  of  his 
powers,  can  never  be  ftilly  comprehended  by  those  who  linow  him 
only  through  his  graver  and  recorded  efforts.  It  is  upon  the  lat- 
ter that  his  generftl  and  lasting  fame    oust  now  depend ;  but  in 
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Ireland,  while  any  of  bis  cotemporaries  who  heard  him  aurrive, 
and  perhaps  long  after  they  all  shall  have  followed  him  to  tha 
grave,  his  name  will  enjoy  a  peculiar  and  scarce!}'  less  brilliant 
reputation  in  the  traditional  accounts  ctf  the  nuDiberless  unpre- 
meditated and  magical  effusions  that  have  been  no  otherwise 
preserved ;  and  which  in  the  estimation  of  his  admiring  hearers 
would  alone  have  rendered  him  the  ornament  and  boast  of  the 
Irish  bar.  For  more  than  twenty  years  those  astonishingly  varied 
talents,  upon  which  the  critic  may  now  fear  to  pass  too  unqualified 
an  encomium,  converted  the  Irish  courts  of  justice  into  a  theatre 
of  popular  recreation,  whither  day  after  day  the  multitude  delighted 
to  flock  to  behold  the  orator  in  whom  they  gloried,  going,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  moments,  his  rounds  of  the  human  passions  and 
the  human  faculties;  alternately  sublime,  indignant,  saroastic, 
subtle,  playful,  pathetic. 

This  extreme  versatility,  if  Mr.  Curran  be  contemplated  as  a 
model,  may  be  deemed  a  defect,  but  for  every  practical  purpose 
its  Bucceas  was  so  dedded  as  to  justify  his  adopting  it.  Had  his 
eloquence  been  more  scholastic,  had  every  topic  of  persuasion 
been  aelected-with  an  eye  to  rhetorical  observances,  be  would  b&ve 
escaped  some  literary  reproaches,  but  he  would  have  gained  fewer 
triumphs.  The  jnries  among  whom  be  was  thrown,  and  for  whom 
he  originally  formed  his  style,  were  not  fastidious  critics;  they 
were  more  usually  men  abounding  in  rude  unpolished  sympathies, 
and  who  were  ready  U>  surrender  the  treasure,  of  which  they 
scarcely  knew  the  value,  to  him  that  offered  them  the  most 
alluring  toys.  Whatever  might  have  beeo  his  own  better  ^ste,  as 
an  advocate  he  soon  discovered,  that  the  surest  way  to  persuade 
was  to  conciliate  hy  amusing  them.  With  them  he  found  that 
his  imf^ination  might  revel  unrestrained ;  that,  when  once  the  , 
work  of  intoxication  was  begun,  every  wayward  fency  and  wild 
expression  was  as  acceptable  and  effectual  as  the  most  refined  wit; 
and  that  the  fiivour  which  they  would  have  refused  to  the  unat- 
tractive reasoner  or  to  the  too  distant  and  formal  orator,  they  had 
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not  the  firmness  to  withhold,  when  solicited  with  the  gay  i>er- 
suamve  familiarity  of  s  companion.  These  careless  or  liuentious 
habits,  encouraged  by  early  applause  and  victory,  were  never 
thrown  aside,  and  we  can  observe  in  almost  all  his  productions,  no 
matter  how  august  the  audience,  or  how  solemn  the  occbnou,  that 
his  mind  is  perpetually  relapsing  into  its  primitive  indulgences. 

But  whatever  judgment  may  now  be  passed  upon  those  wander- 
ings of  fancy  by  which  tboae  who  were  actually  allured  away  were 
too  charmed  to  utter  a  reproach,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our 
admiratiou  of  those  mental  qualities  in  which  the  beauties  and 
imperfections  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence  had  equally  their  origin. 
They  both  originated  in  that  intense  activity  of  the  imaginative 
foculty  which  was  the  predominant  characteristic  of  his  mind.  It 
was  in  the  exceeding  richness  of  this,  that  consisted  the  essential 
distinctive  originality  of  his  style.  It  was  not  that  his  reasonings 
were  subtle,  his  topics  imposing,  or  bis  periods  flowing;  all  of  these 
may  be  found  in  others ;  but  that  what  he  pasmonately  conceived, 
he  could  convey  in  passion's  proper  idiom ;  that  his  mind  had 
familiar  access  to  a  world  of  splendid  and  vigorous  iUnatration, 
whence  it  could  select  at  pleasure  the  clothing  that  mi|4it  beet 
adorn,  or  ennoble  every  fovourite  idea;  it  was  that  nature,  in  (he 
profuseness  of  her  bounty,  "  filling  even  to  overflowing,"  had  "  o'er 
informed "  him  with  that  supplemental  poetic  sense,  which,  dia- 
dadning  to  recognise  in  objects  their  homely  realities,  is  for  ever 
delighting  to  invest  them  with  attributes  not  their  own,  ruaing 
what  is  low,  animating  what  is  cold,  veiling  what  is  deformed,  or 
again  fearlessly  tearing  away  the  veil  where  some  high  moral  pur- 
pose demands  that  the  deformity  beneath  should  be  exposed  and 
exaggerated,  and  thus  by  the  agency  of  its  own  creati<Mis,  impart- 
ing to  what  the  vulgar  eye  mi^t  view  with  most  indifference, 
imagined  channs  or  visionary  horror; 

The  images  in  which  Mr.  Curran  excelled  were  not  of  that  order 
which  it  requires,  but  a  simple  process  of  iptellect,  unconnected 
with  much  mental  or  phyncal  emotion  to  produce.     There  an 
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mhhq  cultivated  minda,  to  which  ao  mnuh  varied  fenc  vledge  is  at 
1^1  times  present,  that  whatever  be  the  suhject  of  their  thoughts, 
innumerahle  resemhlancea  force  themselves  upon  them,  rendering 
them  proflisely  figurative,  but  evidently  without  tor  a  moment 
diBturbing  their  tranquillity.  But  the  Irish  advocate's  finest  con- 
ceptions were  the  growth  of  the  deepest  sensibility.  In  his 
pathetic  and  descriptive  bursts,  so  impressively  did  his  language 
communicate  to  others  ^e  full  extent  of  his  emotions,  that  it 
might  be  sud  of  him  that  at  such  moments  he  "  felt  ^oud ;"  that 
his  words  nere  but  the  audible  throbhings  of  bis  bosom  labouring' 
to  vent  itself  in  rapid,  irr^ular,  and  abrupt  gushes  from  the  exoess 
of  feeling  that  oppressed  it 

In  producing  this  electric  sympathy  between  the  orator  and  his 
audience,  there  was  something  more  than  art  can  teach  or  than 
nature  gives  to  many.  Its  original  source  was  in  his  heart  and 
spirit  as  much  as  in  his  talents;  in  his  uncompromising  and  hnpas- 
flioned  identification  of  himself  with  bis  subjects;  in  that  chivai- 
rouB  devotion  to  whatever  principle  he  espoused,  which  impelled 
him  boldly  to  defy  and  silence  its  adversaries,  by  the  proud'tender 
<^  his  own  individual  responsibility  for  its  truth  and  honour.  In. 
this,  there  was  much  that  belonged  to  the  man,  no  less  than  to 
the  advocate — much  of  previous  character — of  personal  and  men- 
tal intrepidity — of  profound  moral  seosihility,  and  its  compuiion, 
moral  pride,  upon  all  the  great  questions  of  human  rights  and 
obligations.  It  was  this  extreme  sensiUlity,  combined  (if  not 
itself  occasioned  by)  a  superior  intellect,  that  filled  Mr.  Curran's 
style  with  so  much  bold  and  vivid  imagery.  For  it  would  bo 
most  unjust  to  attribute  to  him  any  defieiency  of  Ic^cal  powers, 
because  he  so  frequently  supported  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
morals,  by  sentiment  and  imagina.bn.  The  very  reverse  was  the 
fact  Of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  that  cause,  every  sound 
naderstanding  which  reflects  upon  it  is  convinced;  but  there  is  a 
d^^rea  of  intense  couviction,  known  only  to  a  few  privileged 
minds,  whose  ccmcluaions,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  cold  and 
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wary  deduutioa,  flash  upon  them  at  <mG«  vidt  all  the  li^t  and 
flrarmth  of  inatincts ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  rapid  perceptica 
is,  that  they  either  neglect  or  will  not  submit  to  a  formal  demon- 
stration of  what  thej'  have  tbenuelres  thus  intuitively  acquired, 
or  that  assuming  the  truth  to  be  equally  evident  to  all,  they  think 
not  so  much  of  proving  as  of  enforcing  it  by  imposing  iUugtrati<TD, 
and  by  addressing  their  hearers'  imagination  and  passions,  in 
order  to  kindle  in  them  the  conrt^  or  the  shame,  without  which, 
in  defiance  of  their  conviction,  the  truth  may  be  sacrificed  to  thtar 
fears  or  int«rests.  This  vim  constantly  Mr.  Curran's  ^at  object, 
and  it  was  in  eflecting  it  that  so  much  of  his  extraordinary  power 
lay.  Few  speakers  ever  posseesed  such  de^tic  controul  over  the 
honest  passions  of  their  audience,  for  few  ever  so  unhesitatingly 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  inspiration  of  their  own.  He  had 
the  true  popular  temperament;  there  was  no  cold  phtloso|&io 
tranquillity  about  him,  but  all  was  life  and  action.  His  thoughts, 
style,  and  manner,  "  had  certMn  vital  ugns."  He  wae  all  his  life 
contending  for  a  canee,  and  he  did  it  with  no  "half-gtced  fellow- 
ship ;"  he  loved  it  "  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  and  not  the  less 
because  it  wanted  Mends.  His  cause  was  his  religi(»i,  to  whiob 
be  adhered,  under  what  he  considered  its  persecution,  with  all  the 
confiding,  "  deqierate  fidelity  "  of  a  martyr ;  and  thou^  his  zeal 
might  to  many  appear  mistaken,  sUll  it  was  zenl,  real,  dianterested 
and  fervent,  afieoting  from  its  sinoerity  even  where  its  tendency 
was  least  approved,  and  not  unjreqnently  communicating  its  flame 
by  surprise  to  those  who  were  most  active  in  extinguishing  it. 
At  the  period  of  those  diq)lays  to  which  these  observations  more 
particularly  refer,  the  times  were  "too  deeply  commovod"  for 
affectation;  his  audiences  saw  and  Imew  that  he  had  none;  his 
very  irregularities  proved  it.  He  was  not  for  ever  reminding  them 
that  he  was  an  orator ;  he  had,  not  the  art,  but  what  was  above 
art,  the  feeling  and  manliness  to  forget  it  himseK  He  did  not 
consider  that  he  was  only  addog  a  part  of  which  the  world  might 
hereafter  say,  that  it  was  well  or  ill  snpported ;  but  that  a  greal 
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.ooBititotioDal  trost  had  devolved  upoo  him,  of  which,  heedlen  of- 
ibe  world's  sent«nc«  upon  his  skill  or  conduct,  he  would  rigidly 
perform  alt  the  solemn  obligations.  When  midnight  after  mid- 
night* be  rose,  ''with  dsfknees  and  with  dangers  oompaased 
round,"  not  so  much  with  the  expectation  of  avciling  bis  clients' 
doom,  sa  to  show  tbat  all  the  decent  rites  of  defence  should  be 
observed,  or  to  give  utterance  to  his  own  anguish  at  Iiis  countiya 
fiite,  be  took  little  tbougbt  of  the  future  critic's  comments.  When 
"  bis  soul  was  sick  even  onto  fidoting,'*  he  was  not  studying  how 
"  the  stream  of  agony  might  flow  decorously  down  bis  brow ;  bow 
he  should  writbe  with  grace  and  groan  in  melody."  Upon  all 
those  terrible  oocasions,  be  felt  biraself  to  be  much  more  than  tbe 
advocate  of  the  mere  individuals  under  trial;  he  had  much  to  say 
tbat  was  not  contuned  in  his  inBtructiDns.  However,  as  a  sul>ject 
and  a-  man,  he  might  have  condemned  their  [wcgects  or  bare 
bewmled  tbeir  delusion,  be  still  coioidered  it  bis  paramount  du^, 
as  the  advocate  of  the  tbousands  who  were  yet  hesitating  ere  tbey 
plunged,  and  whom  a  ^eam  of  mercy  mi^t  recall  and  save — as 
tbe  advocate  of  himself,  of  socne^,  and  of  the  last  remnant  ot 
the  constitution,  tbe  privil«^  of  complunt — to  diBcount«nance 
tbe  rage  of  public  accusation,  and  to  protest  in  bis  own  person 
against  the  continuance  of  those  &tal  counsels,  to  which  be  refer- 
red so  much  of  the  disasters  tbat  he  witnessed  and  predicted. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  <A  his  speeches  witbout  obserrii^ 
how  much  the  power  depends  upon  this  impassioned  feeling;  and 
bow  strikingly  ezpresuve  of  sucb  a  bigb  temperature  are  the  images 
that  he  employed.  Numberleee  examples  might  be  given,  as  the 
descriptions  of  tbe  trial  and  execution  of  Orr — of  the  horrors  of 
those  distracted  times — of  tbe  Irish  informer — of  "  the  perjured 
O'Brien,!  a  wretcb  who  would  dip  the  evangelists  in  blood" — of 
Beynolds^ "  who  measured  bis  importance  by  the  coffins  of  his  vio- 
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dms,  and  appreciated  his  fame  in  the  field  of  evidence,  as  the  Indian 
warrior  did  in  fight,  by  the  number  of  scalps  with  which  he  could 
Bwell  his  triuiDphs."  Many  of  his  im^es,  when  stript  of  the  im- 
posing phraseology,  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  famil- 
iarity, and  for  that  reason  came  more  home  to  the  bosoms  of  their 
hearers,  as  where  he  eiclaims — "  Is  it  possible  you  can  bring 
yourselves  to  say  to  your  country,  when  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment are  pregnant  with  danger,  that  at  such  a  season  the  press 
ou^t  to  slumber  upon  its  post,  or  sound  nothing  but  adulation  and 
praise,  acting  like  the  perfidious  watchman  on  his  round,  who  sees 
the  robber  wrenching  the  botts,,or  the  fiames  bursting  from  the  win- 
dows, while  the  inhabitant  is  wrapt  in  sleep,  and  cries  out  that '  the 
momiug  ia  fair  and  all  is  well  V"  Or  where,  describing  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  press,  he  thus  concludes — "  It  is  then  that  freedom  is  at 
its  last  grasp — it  is  then  the  honest  man  dares  not  speak,  because 
truth  is  too  dreadful  to  be  told — it  is  then  the  proud  man  scorns  to 
^ak,  but,  like  a  sturdy  physician,  baffled  bv  the  wayward  excesses 
of  a  dying  patient,  retires  indignantly  from  the  bed  of  an  unhappy 
wretch,  whose  ear  is  too  fastidious  to  bear  the  sound  of  wholesome 
advice — whose  palate  is  too  debauched  to  bear  the  salutary  bitter 
that  might  redeem  him,  and  therefore  leaves  him  to  the  felonious 
piety  of  the  slaves  that  talked  to  him  of  life,  and  strip  him  before 
he's  cold." 

To  this  extreme  sensibility  Mr.  Outran  could,  for  the  most  part, 
give  Apression  in  grave,^nergetic,  and  elevated  langu^e.  Where 
the  subjects  before  his  mind  were  those  of  pity  or  eulogium,  or  of 
general  description,  passages  without  number  may  be  cited,  in 
which  the  most  fastidious  cannot  complain  that  the  dignity  is 
unsustained.  But  when  he  was  called  upon,  as  he  so  often  found 
himself,  to  speak  in  terms  of  reprobation ;  when  some  great  public 
wrongs,  of  which  he  had  as  quick  a  sense  as  of  a  personal  outn^;e, 
awakened  his  indignation,  in  the  midst  of  more  regular  declama- 
tion, there  were  frequent  intxnsions  of  ludicrous  association,  which, 
at  first  view,  may  seem  to  fbrm  an  unappropriate  contrast  with  the 
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prevailing  soleiunity  of  the  occasaou.  In  the  generality  of  such 
instaocea,  however,  it  wilt  appear,  upon  a  little  cooBideration,  that 
the  levity  is  in  the  language  and  not  in  therulingsentiment.  Ordi- 
nary disapprobation  may  be  conveyed  in  terms  of  ordinary  and 
serious  reproach ;  but  in  ardent  natures,  whose  habit  it  is  to  over- 
ft»l  upon  every  subject,  whether  of  pnuse  or  censure,  the  sense  of 
wrong,  that  in  a  common  mind  wonld  sti>p  at  comparatively  mode- 
rate indignation,  becomes  inflamed  by  their  fency  into  feelings  of 
intense  execration  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  formal  invective  to 
express.  Such  persons  are  seldom  satisfied  with  gravely  reproving 
what  they  condemn ;  it  is  not  enough  "  to  tell  it  how  they  hate 
it ;"  they  know  that  the  expression  of  their  hatred  alone  will  not 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  its  object;  that  it  is  often  but  the  im- 
potent railing  of  an  inferior.  Whether  it  be  a  public  or  a  private 
delinquent  that  they  denounce,  they  feel  that  they  would  be  blow- 
ing him  toescapealmostwithimpuuity,  iftiiey  did  not  degrade  him 
■from  his  social  or  personal  rank  down  to  the  level  of  his  ofience. ' 
To  hatred  they  therefore  add  bitter  ridicule;  for  ridicule,  though 
not  the  test  of  truth,  is  the  test  of  scorn  and  contempt.  Humour 
for  such  a  purpose  (and  it  was  for  this  that  Mr.  Curran  most  fre- 
quently employed  it)  is  not  levity  ;  it  has  nothing  of  the  sportings 
of  a  heart  at  ease,  but  its  source  is  in  the  profoundest  passion,  and 
in  that  indignant  haughtiness  peculiar  to  the  extreme  of  passion, 
which  in  its  most  violent  paroxysm  will  assume  a  proud  vindictive 
playfulness  of  exterior,' lest  the  detested  object  should  glory  in  the 
discovery  of  all  the  agitation  that  he  excites,  or  lest  it  might  be 
taken  as  a  tribute  to  his  importance  to  deem  him  worthy  of  a  frown. 
It  was  in  this  impassioned,  exaggerating  spirit,  upon  which  the 
particular  talent  of  an  advocate  so  much  depends,  that  Mr,  Curran 
approached  every  person  or  measure  that  he  had  occasion  to 
arraign ;  whetlier  the  subject  of  his  sarcasm  happened  to  be  a  rival 
candidate,  "whose  voters  might  be  seen  coming  in  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  in  drores,  fix>m  their  pastures,  presenting  a  picture  of 
human  nature  in  a  state  of  degradation  such  as  never  had  been 
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witnessed  uoce  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  grass ;"  or  an  Irish  aacre- 
tary,  "  regarding  whom  he  would  not  imitate  the  ancient  tyrant's 
practice  of  torturing  insects  ;"  or  an  English  ministry,  "  a.  motley 
group,  without  virtue,  or  character,  or  talents — the  sort  of  cabinet 
that  we  hava  laughed  at  on  the  st^a,  where  '  the  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  seniors'  were  composed  of  scene-shifters  and  candle- 
BDufiere,  robed  in  old  curtains  and  wig^ed  from  the  stores  of  the 
theatre ;"  or  even  though  he  should  have  to  call  the  public  atten- 
don  to  "  the  princely  virtues  and  the  imperial  qualifications,  the 
consummate  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  our  steadfast  fiiend  and  ally, 
the  Emperor  of  all  tha  Russias — -a  constellation  of  all  virtue,  com- 
pared vith  whose  radiance  the  Ursa  Major  but  twinkles  as  the 
glow-.onn." 

Over  this,  the  most  popular,  and  when  skilfully  managed,  one 
of  the  most  affective  modes  of  attack,  Jir.  Curran's  fancy  gave  him 
tha  entire  command ;  and  if  he  ever  employed  it  to  escess,  or  out 
of  place,  he  but  shared  in  the  common  failing  of  indolence  and 
facility,  that  of  preferring  as  best  what  is  found  tha  most  easy  and 
most  successful.  And  here,  in  speaking  of  his  facility  in  creating 
resemblances,  whether  of  a  hulborous  or  a  more  elevated  order,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tha  history  of  his  mind,  in  this  respect, 
strongly  favours  the  opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  imagination 
are  as  capable  of  improvement  from  cultivation  as  any  other  of 
the  mental  faculties.  In  Mr.  Curran  these  powers  were  strikingly 
progreesive ;  in  his  earlier  attempts  there  is  little  of  the  usual 
exuberance  of  a  juvenile  imagination ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
compared  with  his  subsequent  compositions,  cold  and  prosaic,  and, 
when  considered  as  specimens  of  fancy,  unworthy  of  the  mind  that 
produced  them.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  conversation. 
It  was  by  his  convei'sniion  that  he  first  attracted  notice;  but,  how- 
ever delightful  in  othui-  jcsspects,  it  was  for  a  long  time  unillumi- 
nated  by  those  gleams  of  poetic  conception,  which  in  his  maturer 
years  were  incessantly  bursting  forth.  The  fact  was  (and  in  this  his 
mind  was  peculiar)  that  his  imagination  developed  itself  with  such 
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extmnfl  downess,  tliat  it  was  not  dll  he  had  been  for  BOme  je&n 
a  candidate  for  public  distinction  that  he  became  aware  of  the 
particular  powers  that  were  to  secure  his  succeas.  The  conscious- 
ness of  them  came  gradually,  and  was,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him 
by  the  ualooked  for  effect  of  accidental  and  unpremeditated 
flSbrts:  but  becoming  at  length  assured  of  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  his  confidence,  ambition,  and  industry  were  excited,  and 
he  tb^  almost  for  the  first  time,  b^aa  formally  and  aaaiduoualy 
to  encourage,  both  in  pubhc  and  piirate,  those  habiU  of  imagina- 
tive creation,  which  were  subsequently  to  form  the  prominent 
character  of  his  mind.  The  consequence  of  thus  keeping  his 
imagination  in  perpetual  exercise  was  most  conspicuous,  and  as  a 
mere  metaphysical  fact  is  not  iucurious  or  unimportant.  So  great 
was  th«  &cility  and  the  fertility  which  it  produced,  that,  in  his 
later  years,  scarcely  an  idea  presented  itself  which  did  not  come 
accompanied  by  some  illustrative  image.  It  was  by  the  image 
that  he  generdly  preferred  to  express  the  idea,  and  accordingly 
his  ordinary  conversation,  where  he  indulged  in  this  propensity 
with  the  least  reserve,  presented  such  a  series  of  ori^Qal  and 
apparently  unlaboured  illustration^  that  he  might  almost  be  said 
to  have  habitually  thought  in  metaphors. 

Mr.  Curran's  speeches  are  generally  referred  to  as  instances  of 
what  is  now  denominated  the  Irish  school  of  eloquence,  the  distin- 
guishiiig  quality  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  predominance  of  pas- 
■iou  and  imagination  over  solid  argument  The  correctness  of 
this  definiti<»i  is  questionable.  It  is  true  that  the  eminent  persons 
who  have  employed  this  style  perpetually  express  their  thoughts 
in  impassioned  and  figurative  language,  but  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  such  a  mode  of  expresuon  and  the  profoundest 
reasoning.  When  a  pervon  addresses  a  public  body,  he  ^oes  not 
proceed,  like  a  mathematician,  ri^dly  to  demonstrate  through 
each  link  of  the  chain  the  v^idity  of  every  conclusion.  A  speaker 
who  should  attempt  to  make  such  a  parade  of  logical  exactness 
would  soon  discover  that  his  audience  would  never  submit  to  sf 
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harassing  a  tax  upon  their  attention.  Tiie  popular  orator  ia 
necessarily  obligeil  to  throsr  out  his  conclusionB,  in  separata 
unconnected  inasses.  To  try  their  value,  we  are  not  to  ask  if 
they  are  deducible  from  what  has  immediately  preceded.  They 
often  are  not  so :  they  are  often  the  results  of  previous  meditation 
which  he  has  stored  in  hia  memory,  and  takes  occasion  to  advance 
as  they  happen  to  be  luggegUd  by  the  topics  under  discuaeioa ; 
although,  strictly  ^teaking,  there  may  be  no  lo^cal  connexion 
between  them.  Their  value  is,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained,  not  by 
examining  them  as  deductions  from  bis  previous  matter,  but  by 
inquiring  into  the  correctness  of  that  original  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  alone  his  mind  could  have  acquired  them ;  and  if  what 
the  orator  puts  forward  in  the  form  of  asserlioDs  appear,  upon 
investigation,  to  be  capable  of  demonstration,  it  is  manifest  thai 
his  matter  is  not  less  argumentative  because  he  conveys  it  in  a 
figurative  diction.  The  profoandest  moral  and  political  trudis 
may  be  conveyed  as  well  in  figurative  as  in  literal  language^  The 
strength  of  a  thought  depends  as  little  as  that  of  a  man  upon 
dress.  We  may  disapprove  of  the  taste  which  needlessly  decks  it 
out  in  gaudy  attire ;  but  we  are  not,  for  that  reason,  to  question 
its  native  force,  and  still  less  when  it  comes  appropriately  adorned 
with  the  richest  clothing  of  a  poetdc  imagination. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  style,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
people.*  It  was  unknown  iu  Ireland  before  the  present  reign. 
We  do  not  find  it  to  any  eitent  in  the  productions  of  Swift,  Gold- 
smith, or  Steme,  the  three  moat  popular  writers  of  that  country. 
There  is  infinitely  more  of  passion,  and  of  the  hi^er  order  of 
&ncy,  which  ia  termed  ima^nation,  iu  the  prose  works  of  some 
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of  the  eminent  &igli^  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.*  Tim 
figurative  style  was  intn>duced  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
about  the  period  of  Ireland's  great  atrngg^e  for  her  independence. 
An  opinion  prevails  that  Burke  was  its  ori|^ual  founder;  but 
diou^  Bnrke  mig^t  have  employed  it  in  the  British  senate  a  few 
yeMs  before  that  period,  it  is  a  violent  assumption  to  suppose  that 
the  eminent  leaders  in  t^e  Irish  Parliament  ^ould  have  unani' 
motisly  dismissed  their  previous  ideas  of  oratorical  composition, 
in  order  to  become  his  imitators.  There  is  also  the  ^xoogeeit 
internal  evidence  gainst  the  euj^ioation.  An  imitator  does  not 
copy  merely  the  leading  qualities  of  his  model ;  he  unconsciously 
conforms  to  it  in  every  particular — in  the  structure  of  his  periods, 
&vourite  forms  of  expreasions,  and  other  minute  obeervanccB,  which 
perpetually  betray  his  secret  Let  the  speeches  of  Burke  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Mr.  Orattan,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Irish 
senators,  and  not  a  trace  of  such  imitation  can  be  detected :  no 
two  styles  (as  far  as  regards  the  diction  and  verbal  coastructdon) 
can  be  more  different  Burke's  language  is  rhetorical  and  copious, 
even  to  profuseness.  He  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  his 
hearera.  He  addresses  them  as  persona  previously  unacquainted 
with  the  aul^ect,  and  becomes  so  explanatory,  that  he  seems  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  off  till  he  forces  them  to  understand  it  Mr. 
Grattan  is  the  reverse — abrupt,  condensed,  and  epigrammatic, 
rejecting  the  connecting  partacles  of  speech,  and  often  the  con- 
necting ideas,  as  expletives  and  incumbrancee.  He  throws  c^  his 
matter  in  the  form  of  a  table  of  the  contents  of  his  mind. 

If  any  ningle  individual  could  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  style,  it  might  equally  be  traced  to  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
many  of  whose  impassioned  bursts  belong  to  that  order  of  eloquence 
which  was  so  general  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons :  but  ita  pre- 
valence in  that  assembly  can  be  more  naturally  and  aatis&ctorily 
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explfuned  by  tlie  condition  of  die  times,  and  the  nature  jf  die  mij)- 
jecte  which  agitated  die  nation.  In  the  various  etages  of  political 
Bociety,  there  is  none  h>  favouratle  to  popular  eloquence  as  diat  in 
which  the  advantages  of  freedom  are  fully  appreciated  by  the 
intellectual  classes,  but  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  or  are  unjuaUy 
widibeld.  Tliis  may  be  either  at  that  period  of  national  decline, 
when,  from  the  coTTuption  of  morals,  and  iu  uoerring  signs,  the 
venality  of  every  luik,  and  a  general  contempt  for  established 
institutions,  liberty  is  imperfecdy  secured  against  foreign  invasion, 
or  the  licentious  ambition  of  powerful  subjects.  Such  was  the  case 
when  eloquence  most  flourished  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Or  it  may 
be  when  a  people  is  just  emerging  from  bondage — in  that  anxious 
interval  between  tbe  first  signs  of  returning  life  in  the  national 
body  and  its  perfect  reaaimalion,  when  violent  and  repeated  shocks 
are  necessary  to  rekindle  its  spirit,  and  preserve  it  from  relapung 
into  torpor.  This  was  the  condidon  of  Ireland.  At  such  a  period 
the  advocates  of  popular  rights  could  not  confine  themselves  withia 
•the  limits  of  temperate  discussion.  The  flagrant  abuses — the  shame- 
less stand  made  E^ainst  their  reformation — the  notorious  venality 
and  worthleaaness  of  those  who  made  it — the  natural  pride  and 
generous  impatience  of  men,  who  found  their  honest  efforts  counter- 
acted by  a  race  of  beings  whom  they  despised,  necessarily  impel- 
led them  to  give  utterance  to  their  indignation  in  all  the  veUemence 
of  tbe  moat  passionate  remonstrance.  These  ciruumstances  of 
themselves — the  deep  sense  of  their  country's  wrongs,  and  of  tbe 
necesMty  of  animating  it,  and  exposing  its  oppressors — will  suffi- 
ciendy  explain  the  peculiarities  of  their  oratory.  Figurative  lui- 
guage  is  tbe  natural  idiomatic  style  of  invective  and  complunt;  the 
sufferer  (or  tbe  advocate  who  repi'esenta  him)  finds  a  melancholy 
consolation  in  painting  his  misery  in  tbe  most  vivid  colours  that  an 
exasperated  imagination  can  supply.  There  is  a  feeling  of  high- 
minded  self-love  in  the  victim,  whose  ^irit  is  not  utterly  enslaved, 
which  leads  him  to  exa^;erate,  if  possible,  the  injustice  under 
which  he  groans,  and  proudly  to  justify  himself  against  bis  destiny. 
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The  EagliBb  House  of  Commons  affords  &  corroboration  of  the&e 
remarks.  Whenever  the  same  impassioned  style  of  eloquenqe  has 
been  heard  there,  it  has  almost  invariably  proceeded,  not  from  the 
ministerial  members  defending  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  their 
acts,  but  from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  inveighing  against 
measures  which  they  held  to  be  di^onourabie  or  oppresmve. 

In  addition  to  the  general  influence  which  Burke  is  supposed  to 
have  had  upon  the  oratory  of  his  countrymen,  it  has  been  often 
obfierved,  that  a  strong  individual  resemblance  may  be  discovered 
between  him  and  Hr.  Gurran.  It  is  very  doubtful  praise  to  say  of 
any  one  that  he  differed  from  Burke :  still,  if  the  two  men  be  atten- 
tively compared,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  many  leading 
pinnts,  they  were  strilcTngly  dissimilar.  Thus  (without  attempting 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  their  reepeotive  qualities),  to  advert  to  the 
most  ob,vious  differences.  Both  poseesaed  tbe  faculties  of  rea- 
son and  imagination  in  a  high  degree ;  but  the  general  maxims  to 
which  thoee  powers  conducted  them  were  strongly  ccmtrasled.  In 
all  his  general  views  of  solely,  Burke's  mind  discovers  a  deep 
respect  for  power,  for  "  rank,  and  office,  and  title,  and  all  the 
solemn  plauaibilitiee  of  the  world."  He  reviewed  the  history  of 
llie  world,  and,  pausing  over  the  institutions  whioh  had  affected  ils 
destiny,  reverenced  them  for  the  greatness  of  their  effects.  Mr. 
Gurran  looked  at  institutionB  as  connected  with  freedom ;  and, 
where  he  found  a  tendency  in  them  to  eitelave  the  human  mind, 
fi)if(ot  all  their  tmpo«ng  grandeur  in  that  single  eviL  Thus  Burke's 
ima^nation  contemplated,  "  with  an  awful  gravity,"  the  ^;e  of 
diivalry  (the  time  of  our  "  canonized  forefathers,"  as  a  splendid 
array  of  pageantry,  gallantry,  and  deeds  of  arms,  with  ita  proud 
"bearings  and  ensigns  armorial,"  and  all.  those  images  of  power 
which  "  cany  an  imposing  and  majestic  aspect"  Tbe  other 
remembered  its  oppressions,  and  was  never  heard  to  lament  that 
"the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone.  The  same  leaning  to  power  may 
be  observed  in  Burke's  pathedcal  effusions.  His  most  affecting 
lamentations  are  over  bllen  greatness.     Hr.  Curran's  pathos  was 
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less  ambitious,  bat  more  social  and  extensive,  embracing  tbe  Buf- 
ferings of  eveiy  rank.  The  pathos  of  the  one  was  more  that  of  the 
schools:  thesublimeepicpathosdf  antiquity.  He  was  moat  toach«d 
by  historical  viscissitudea.  He  bung  over  tbe  royal  corse  and 
nept  from  the  recollection  tliat  the  head,  now  prostrate  in  the 
dust,<h8d  lat«ly  worn  a  crown.  The  other's  tears  were  not  reser- 
ved for  the  misfortunes  of  the  great — be  did  not  disd^n  to  shift 
tbe  scene  of  distress  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage'or  tbe  dun- 
geon, and  to  sympathise  with  those  obscure  afflictions  which  his- 
tory does  not  condescend  to  record,  but  which  man  is  destined 
hourly  to  endure. 

Burke's  acquired  knowledge  was  more  extensive,  and  bis  mind 
more  scientific  and  discursive.  He  looked  upon  the  great  scene  of 
human  affairs  as  a  problem  for  a  philosopher  to  resolve,  and  de- 
lighted in  those  wide  comprehenuve  views  where  much  interme- 
diate balancing  and  combtnadon  must  precede  the  final  result  Nb 
one  could  better  describe  the  spirit  of  a  particular  age,  or  the  con- 
dition and  resources  of  a  powerful  empire.  Mr.  Gurran's  genius 
was  less  philosophic,  but  more  popular.  He  bad  more  confined 
his  studies  to  the  human  passions  and  feelings  as  be  observed  them 
in  active  (^ration  before  bim.  His  general  views  were  4erived 
from  his  own  experience  rather  than  frwn  historical  instruction. 
He  bad  witnessed  so  much  of  the  abuses  of  power,  that  he  acquir- 
ed a  hatred  of  and  contempt  for  it;  and  his  chief  skill  lay  in  ex- 
posing those  abuses.  He  could  best  describe  a  scene  of  local  or 
individual  oppression,  and  lay  bare,  for  public  execration,  "  the  in- 
fernal workings  of  the  hearts  of  the  malignant  slaves"  who  were 
its  instruments. 

Many  particulars  in  which  they  difiered  may  be  attributed  to 
their  respective  situations.  They  were  cotemporaries;  but  they 
lived  in  such  different  oountries,  that  they  might  be  stud  to  have 
lived  in  a  difierent  age.  Burke's  life  was  passed  under  a  political 
system,  which  (whatever  migbt  be  its  theoretic  imperfections)  was 
difiiising  real  blessings  all  around ;  and  to  leave  it  as  he  found  it 
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tbey  make  upon  ub — tbat  we  teel  the  one  to  be  our  superior, 
and  imagine  tbe  other  to  be  on\j  a  companion.  In  Burke's  most 
exalting  conceptions  there  is  a  gorgeous  displaj  of  knowledge  and 
intellect,  wbicli  reminds  us  of  our  inferiority  and  our  incapacity  to 
ascend  without  hie  aid.  The  popular  charm  of  the  other's  elo- 
quence is,  that  it  makes  ua  only  feel  more  intensely  what  we  hare 
fialt  before.     In  his  loftiest  flighta,  we  are  conscious  of  being  elera- 
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tod  with  him,  and  for  the  moment  forget  that  we  bobt  upon 
another's  wing;  for  the  elements  of  his  sublhoity  are  the  passions 
in  which  we  all  partake ;  and,  when  he  wakes  the  living  chords 
to -their  highest  ecstasj,  it  is  not  that  he  strikes  one  which  was 
never  touched  before,  but  that  he  gives  a  longer  and  louder  vibra- 
tion to  the  chords  which  are  never  still. 

The  history  of  each  ezemplifiee  their  characters.  $urke  was  a 
phiIoei^)her,  and  could  transpl&nt  bis  sympathies.  He  went 
abroad,  and  passed  his  life  admiring  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
"  his  adopted,  and  dearer,  and  more  comprehensive  country."  Mr. 
Curran  was  a  patriot,  whose  affections,  could  he  have  torn  tbem 
from  their  native  bed,  would  have  drooped  in  another  soiL  He 
stayed  at  home,  and  closed  bis  days  in  deploring  the  calamities 
which  he  had  vainly  labored  to  avert. 
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Nbxt  to  the  force  of  Mr.  Cuit&d'b  eloquence  was  the  skill  of  his  ' 
croas^xaminations,  a  department  of  hia  profession  in  which  he 
was,  perhaps,  still  more  unrivatled  than  as  a  speaker.  Of  the  extent 
of  this  talent  it  is  impossible  that  any  description  or  examples  can 
convey  an  adequate  idea  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the 
living  scene ;  but  the  bar,  who  alone  could  fully  appreciate  his 
resources,  for  they  alone  were  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  in 
each  case  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  have  unanimously 
allowed  that  bis  address  and  sagacity  as  a  cross-examiner  were 
altogether  matchless.  It  was,  perhaps,  here  that  as  an  advocate 
he  was  most  feared  and  moat  reeistlesa.*     In  eases  where  there 
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was  some  latent  fraud  or  perjury,  in  eipoMug  which  hia  whole 
strength  was  always  most  conspicuously  developed,  he  uoiformly 
Burpriaed  his  own  profession  no  less  than  the  general  spectator,  by 
the  singular  versatility  of  his  powers,  and  by  bis  &miliarity  with 
every  variety  of  human  character,  at  once  so  extensive  and  so 
minute,  that  he  could  discover  at  a  glance  the  exact  tone  and 
manner  best  cdculated  to  persuade,  terrify  or  entrap  into  a  con- 
fession of  the  truth,  the  particular  description  of  person  upon 
whom  he  bad  to  work.  In  managing  a  sullen  or  dishonept  wit- 
ness there  was  nothing  that  he  left  untried;  solemnity,  menace, 
ridicule,  pathos,  flattery,  and  even  for  the  moment  respectful  sub- 
mission. In  contests  of  this  kind  he  had,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
die  art  of  "stooping  to  conquer."  If  a  few  insidious  compliments 
\t>  the  witness's  understanding,  and  an  apparently  cordial  assent 
to  all  his  assertions  and  opinions,  or  a  long  series  of  jests,  no  mat- 
ter whether  good  or  bad,  seemed  likely  to  throw  him  off  his  guard, 
he  never  hesitated  ;*  hia  favourite  method  was  by  .some  such  artifice 
to  divert  his  attention,  or  to  press  him  with  pretended  earnestness 
upon  some  trivial  irrelevant  point  until  he  found  the  witness  elated 
with  his  fancied  security,  and  then  to  drop,  as  it  were  incidentally, 

uhlifuur,"    Jnnri  lutterirbegu  la  doaht  themHUag,  and  lr>  bg  Mghled  >l  tba 
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and  with  a  tone  of  indifierence  as  to  the  answer,  or  ii 
implying  that  it  had  been  already  admitted,  some  vital  question, 
to  which,  in  all  probability,  the  desired  reply  would  be  givea 
before  the  peijurer  had  time  to  recollect  whether  he  had  pre- 
viously asserted  or  denied  the  fact  So  unexpected  and  surprising 
were  his  discoveries  of  a  person's  character  oud  morals,  from 
external  indications  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  others, 
that  the  lower  orders  of  his  countrymen  bad  an  almost  superfiti- 
tious  reverence  for  his  abilities,  as  if  he  were  gifted  with  a  super- 
natural  power  of  "looking  through  the  deeds  of  men."  From 
the  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  his  name  was  the  proverbial  terror 
of  the  Irish  informer.  Even  those  wretches  who,  in  "  drudging  for 
a  pardon,"  or  a  reward,  had  so  steeled  their  conscience  against 
remorse  and  shame,  that  they  could  hear  unmoved  the  deep  buzz 
of  smothered  execratjons  with  which  the  multitude  announced 
their  approach,  and  even  glory  in  their  indifference  to  the  "sound 
of  public  ecom,"  had  not  the  nerves  to  sustain  his  torturing 
development  of  their  unrighteous  lives.  They  were  not  only 
abashed  and  confounded  by  that  art,  which  he  so  consummately 
possessed,  of  involving  them  in  prevarication,  by  confronting  them 
with  themselves,  but  tbey  have  been  actually  seen,  as  if  under  a 
momentary  shock  of  virtuous  panic,  to  plunge  from  off  the  public 
table,  and  fiy  to  shelter  ^m  bis  upbraiding  presence,  leaving  the  - 
rescued  victims  to  reward  by  their  blessings  their  advocate  and 
saviour. 

It  will  not  be  necessaty  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  Mr.  Cur- 
rau's  character  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  never  profoundly  rsad ;  but 
bis  mind  had  firmly  seized  all  the  leading  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish code,  more  particularly  those  of  constitutional  law ;  and  he 
was  always  considered  by  the  mecibers  of  his  own  profession  to 
have  displayed  eminent  slill  in  his  logical  application  of  them. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  carreer  bis  reasoning  powers  were  admit- 
ted to  have  been  of  the  first  order,  until  the  splendour  of,  faia 
«loquenc«  gave  rise  to  the  unfounded  notion,  that  where  there 
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was  so  much  imag^natioii  the  faculty  of  reason  must  have  been 
d^cieut.  But  some  of  hia  published  arguments  amply  retii^  this 
opinioa. 

His  judicial  history  contuns  little  requiring  particular  nolJce. 
Upon  the  bench  he  religiously  respected  th()se  privileges  wbich 
at  the  bar  he  had  so  strenuously  supported.  If  he  fell  into  any 
error  upoa  this  point,  it  was  that  hia  abhorrence  of  favouritism 
often  led  him  to  be  over  scrupulous  in^ranting  any  indulgence, 
where  the  counsel  claiming  it  happened  to  be  one  of  hie  personal- 
friends. 

With  regard  to  his  general  reading,  much  of  it  miay  be  col- 
lected from  his  speeches.  The  frequency  of  classical  and  scriptural 
allusions,  and  of  expressions  borrowed  from  the  English  poets,  suf- 
ficiently point  out  the  writings  with  which  he  was  most  familiar. 
He  was  never  deeply  versed  in  general  history ;  he  had,  however, 
studied  with  attention  and  success  that  portion  of  it  (the  great 
constitutional  epochs  in  the  history  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland) 
which  it  was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
senator,  to  know.  The  enthusiasni  with  which,  in  a  passage 
already  cited,  he  has  described  the  scientific  and  literary  genius 
of  Scotland,  proves  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  noble 
productions  of  that  intellectual  people.  His  early  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  has  been  mentioned.  He  continued  to  cul- 
tivate it  during  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  though  bis  study  of  it  waa 
only  occasional  and  desultory,  and  his  residence  in  France  never 
exceeded  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  he  spoko  and  wrote  it  with  unusual 
correctness.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  pecutiari^  of  his  taste,  that 
he  used  to  express  himself  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  beauties  of 
that  language  than  of  his  own.  Among  the  French  serious  writers 
he  always  preferred  Rousseau.  He  understood  Italian  sufficiently 
well  to  comprehend  the  popular  poetry  of  modem  Italy ;  but 
Italian  literature  was  never  one  of  bis  favourite  pursuits. 

After  having  stated  so  much  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Curran'e 
intellectual  superiority ;  it  mav  aeem  like  the  spirit  of  bouudleaa 
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effusions.  ,  The  graver  parta,  had  they  been  preserved,  would  have 
been  found  to  resemble  many  admired  passages  in  his  printed 
speeches ;  but  the  lighter  and  most  frequent  sallies,  deriving  their 
charm  irom  minute  and  evanescent  combinations  of  characters 
and  circumstances,  h&ve  necessarily  perished  with  the  occamons 
for  which  alone  they  were  intended. 

Kumbrous  specimens  of  his  wit  have  been  preserved,  from  which 
its  style,  rather  than  its  extent,  may  be  collected.  It  may  be  gen-  - 
erally  observed  of  his  wit,  that  it  delighted,  not  so  much  from  the 
naked  merit  of  uiy  single  effort,  as  from  the  incessancy  and  un- 
expectedness of  its  combinations.  It  also  possessed  one  quality, 
which  is  above  all  value,  that  of  never  inflicting  an  undeserved 
-wound.  In  all  those  cases  vdiere  the  words  might  seem  to  intend 
a  personal  reflection,  he  never  &iled  to  neutralise  the  poison  by  a 
plaj^ul  ironical  manner  which  testified  nis  own  belief  of  what  he 
was  asserting.  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  equal  number 
of  pointed  sayingB,  in  which  the  qiirits  consist  so  little  in  particu- 
lar of  general  satire:  neither  do  they  appear,  like  the  humorous 
salliee  of  many  celebrated  wits,  tohave  been  dictated  by  any  pecu- 
liar set  of  speculative  oinnions.  The  sceptic,  the  misanthrope,  the 
voluptuary,  and  all,  in  short,  who  habitually  look  at  the  business 
of  life  through  the  medium  of  their  particular  doctrines,  are  per- 
petually betraying  in  their  mirth  some  open  or  lurking  application 
to  their  favorite  tenets :  the  instances  of  their  wit,  if  accurately 
emmined,  may  be  resolved  into  illustrations  of  their  system.  Thus 
the  humour  of  Voltaire  is  for  ever  reminding  us  of  his  impiety ; 
that  of  Swift,  of  his  splenetic  contempt  of  human  folly  ,  but  almost 
all  of  Mr.  Curran's  lively  sayings  were  su^ested  at  the  moment 
by  the  immediate  circumstances  and  persons;  or  verbal  associations; 
they  are  in  general  insulated  -nnd  individual,  ending  where  they 
began,  and  not  referrible  to  any  previous  systematic  view  of  human 
affairs.* 

■Ad  flotin  wUceUau  of  the  bona  mott  kltrlbated  to  Ur.  Oufrsn  would  BU  naay  ptfct. 
Hi*  (DI1owId(  an  Hlcoted  u  ■  (Vir  ipbgliiuiu.    In  lU  ot  Umb  II  *<9  b«  iosd  b*«  miiah 
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Mr..Horne  Tooke,  after  hanng  passed  &a  erening;  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Curran  and  the  htte  Mr.  Sheridan,  whom  he  had, 
upon  that  occasion,  for  the  first  dme  met  blether,  nas  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  frit  of  each.  He  replied,  "  that  Sheridan's  was  like 
steel  highly  polished,  and  sharpened  for  display  and  use;  that 


IcH  lbs  eiHD«  deptDdi  upon  ttit  Htlrg  tbiD  npon  tha  bDctfal  camblDiUan  at  oordi  or 

Hr.  Onmo  wu  engaged  la  ■  lEgil  argununt— bahlDd  him  ■hxid  hit  CDllEagoe,  ■  gan. 

M  taka  oriera.    Tha  ludga  obacrrlng  llial  Ae  aaae  mdw  AimihIdii  lii(iit*«d  ■  qiaat- 

lilCli  auUiortly  bcblnd  me,  who  nu  once  iDlcnded  tar  thecturot,  Ihoagb  (tit  auA<Ipw<« 
afilmd  bakU  mm)  in  my  opInloQ  beou  Otter  (Orltie  MfHTpla." 
Ad  dSiitr  af  on*  of  tin  courti,  named  Hajrpegnr,  baTiag  ttaquantlj  Inlernplad  Mr. 

"hao  trlghttul  our  aid  Houk  nt  Oi>iDin<wi  appeara  to  me."  "  Ab  I  mj  lord,"  replied  tha 
otber,  "  It  It  orlj  natural  [or  uiurderera  (o  be  aCrald  or  Khosle." 

A  dectaaad  jiidge  bad  •  diteM  la  one  ofWi  IIRAa,  froiB  irhlih,  wben  hs  * alkail,  one  foot 
dMsrlbed  almoit  a  circle  roDDd  (he  other.  Hr.  Curran  being  aiked  heir  bla  lordiblp  itlO 
soDtrlied  lonlk  ID  14it,  aniveted— "  Dcn't  lou  lee  thml  one  leg  sou  bebre  Uhealip- 
■taff,  and  clean  the  nf  (or  lb*  other  t" 

Mr.  OorEaii,  croH-eunlnlDg  i  bone-jockeT'i  aarrant, aaked  bli  nialer'i  ag*.    "I 

A  mlnlaBire  painter,  upon  hla  croBi-examlnallon  bf  Kr.  Curran,  vaa  made  lo  cooFea 
Ihat  be  bad  carried  bit  Improper  treedomi  with  a  particular  Udj  »  tar  ai  to  alteiupi  to 
pit  bli  um  rouDd  bar  walat.  '■  Then,  ilr,"  (aid  Aa  eauiHl,  "  I  (nppBM  jva  took  IhM 
valat  IvaiU}  for  a  eommm." 

bar  nbo  baa  not  an  Independeol  landed  prDpertj."    "  Ma7 1  aak,  air,"  >atd  Mr.  Oorm, 


perpetn»ll7  puttlnf  oul  hla  longuef    Aaiirered— "I  eappoie  he'a  trying  lo 
giKlUA  aeeatl." 

At  a  public  dinner  be  waa  defending  hie  eountrjmen  a^inat  the  Imputation 
nUqrally  tlcloiu  raee.  "  Uanj  of  our  ^ntta,  ttar  Ipatancc  (aald  ha),  arlia  fro 
lk«  nie  of  the  drcnliilDg  1  'dlumCpi'<nUn0fo  Ua  wine)  but  IneTW  beard  a< 
■un  being  bem  drant."  , 
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Cumin'a  was  a  mine  of  rirpn  gold,  incewantly  crumbling  away 
from  its  own  richtiess.'' 

The  celebrated  Madame  De  Stael,  who  during  her  lost  resi- 
deace  in  England,  was  surrounded  b;  persons  the  most  distin- 
guished for  talent,  frequently  observed  that  she  had  been  most 
stmck  by  the  ori^nality  and  variety  of  Mr.  Cuiran's  colloquial 
powers.  This  was  in  1813,  when  Mb  health  and  spirits  were  in  a 
state  of  depression,  which  rendered  the  effort  to  support  his  part 
in  such  company  a  painful  enertion.*   ' 

Among  his  papers  4bere  are  a  few  sheets  covered  with  thoughts 
loosely  thrown  together,  from  which  a  few  extracta  may  convey 
some  idea  of  the  more  stiikisg  passages  of  hia  conversation. 

"England  has  been  industriously  taught  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever degrades  or  tortures  this  devoted  -country  is  essentially  good 
for  her ;  and  that  if  some  supernatural  spirit  (a  Popish  imp  to  be 
sure)  were  to  take  advantage  of  some  dark  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Irish  peasant  should  awake  in  astonishment  to  find  his 
cottage  Kith  its  roof  thatched,  and  its  floor  dried,  and  clothes  and 
food  miraculously  supplied  for  his  children,  I  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  when  certain  intelligence  of  so  dieaffecting  a  visitor  had 
arrived  in  Britain,  a  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  would  be  pro- 
clMmed  by  our  orthodox  rulers  to  expiate  whatever  of  onr  crimes 
had  drawn  down  so  heavy  a  punishment,  and  to  atone  for  the 
offence,  for  example,  of  abolishing  the  stave  trade,  and  to  show 
our  contrition  by  ^ving  it  a  five  years'  reprieve,  that  so  it  might 
recover  itself  and  live  for  ever,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  merciful 
God,  and  the  true  glpry  of  his  holy  religion." 

"(&wr6on«;  freedom  of  the  prets.) — Perhaps  ewte  is  the 

•  AUodlnf  in  ■  priTite  letttrto  nmotUioM  pirtlM,  lis  ••j>.  "Idlnsa  ^etltM*/  wUh 
■  HdstI or irlu  Kt  MiduM  de  Bucl'i;  Bherldu,  olher  grcit  names,  Ac.  I  Hod  UbI 
iTHi  ngir  mar  day.    Perhniig  thsre  li  nn  •oetelr  In  Tlileh  leia  bana-Me  eordllUtr 

pUc*  In  the  tlolsHjr «[  Dublin.)— 0. 
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bitterest  ingredient  of  ci^Mty.  The  Jew  felt  it  m,  wli«n  he 
wept  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  If  advenity  ever  becomea  a 
teacher*  surely  her  school  ought  to  be  found  in  exile." 

"  (CAmttan*^.)— The  firet  ages  w»ire  bypocriBy  and  impoetare. 
Theee  soon  esdted  their  natural  enemy,  free  thinking.  Religion 
conld  have  been  no  party  in  the  conflict.  She  was  neither  a 
sophist  nor  a  poet;  she  had  little  dealing  with  rhetoric  or  meta- 
physics;  but  at  last,  when  Hypocrisy  and  Atheism  have  made 
peace,  she  may  come  round  agtun." 

"  {Lord .) — These  small  folks  are  as  much  afraid  of  the 

press,  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  man  Friday  was  of  the  musquet,  when 
he  '  prayed  maesa  gun  don't  go  off  and  kill  poor  wild  man.' " 

"  {How  holdi  Ireland.)— Tb«  upper  orders  gone  and  the  remains 
following.     The  people  agriculturists." 

''  (^ricalture.) — The  mother  and  nurse  of  a  military  popula- 
tion. Ireland  has  been  forced  to  this.  It  was  thought  that  she 
was  Bonk  under  the  arhitraiy  tyranny  of  British  monopoly.  Let 
the  proud  Brilon  regide  hiniBelf  in  the  wholesome  air  of  nunee  and 
workshops,  and  become  ossified  in  the  strengthening  attitudes  of 
monotonous  labour,  while  the  degraded  Irishman  draws  health 
and  number,  and  fierceness,  and  force,  and  becomes  too  nimble  to 
be  caught  by  his  crippled  owner,  who  hobbles  after  him  and 
threatens  him  with  his  crutch." 

"  {Irish  administration.) — I  should  much  sooner  presnioe  to 
speak  out  against  the  solid  substance  of  an  English  ministry,  than 
venture  on  a  whisper  against  their  shadows  in  Ireland. 

"  I  know  the  seeming  moderation  of  thes^  men,  but  I  fear  it  is 
like  the  moderation  of  the  drunkard  who  glories  in  the  sobrie^  of 
the  morning;  who  mistakes  exhaustion  for  contrition,  and  is  ™n 
of  reformation  that  stole  upon  him  while  he  slept  , 

"To  inflame  the  public  mind  on  a  point  of  theology,  was  to 
divert  them  from  the  great  point  of  national  oppreaBiui  on  which 
the  country  coutd  not  but  be  unanimous,  aai  to  turn  it  to  one  on 
which  Ekigland  would  be  against  us. 
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"  I  do  n't  hesitate  to  t&y,  that  a  good  gorerameitt  would  in  a 
week  have  Ireland  tranquil. 

"  Putting  out  the  law  will  never  do ;  but  here  the  insurrection 
act  was  clearly  a  topic  in  argument,  not  a  measure  of  necessitj^, 

"  In  all  countries  rerolutdons  have  been  produced  by  the 
abases  of  power.  If  jou  would  mark  the  proceea  of  force  look 
to '98. 

"The  tyrant  may  say  to  tiie  slave,  you  are  bound  in  conscieooQ 
to  submit — the  slave  may  put  the  question  to  his  conscience,  and 
receive  a  very  different  answer. 

"  Obedience  is  founded  on  allegiance  and  protection ;  but  if  an 
idea  is  held  out  that  a  nation,  containing  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
military  population  of  the  empire,  is  to  remain  upon  their  knees 
in  hope  of  the  interval  when  cruelty  uid  folly  may  work  them- 
selves to  rest,  and  hmnanity  and  justice  awaken — I  say,  forbid 
it  the  living  Qod  1  that  victim  man  should  not  make  bis  elec- 
tions between  danger  and  degradation,  and  make  a  struggle 
for  that  freedom,  without  which  the  worship  of  his  name  has  no 
value." 


Mr.  Curran's  manners  were  remarkably  simple  and  unassuming. 
In  his  youth,  before  bia  value  was  sufficiently  ascertained  to  procure 
him  unifonn  respect,  he  occasionally  exhibited  before  his  superiors 
in  rank  some  signs  of  that  pride  with  which  men  of  genius  are  dis- 
posed to  assert  their  dignity ;  he  never  indulged  however  in  this  feel- 
ing to  an  offensive  degree.  The  early  and  long  continued  habit  of 
his  mind,  was  to  underrate  his  own  talents  and  importance.  It  was 
only  where  he  ima^ned  that  some  slight  was  intended,  that  he 
showed  a  consciousness  of  bis  claims ;  but  the  occasions  of  excit- 
ing his  vanity  or  indignation  on  this  point  entirely  ceasing  as  his 
character  became  known,  the  feeling  itself  was  soon  extinguished. 

In  his  daily  intercourse,  he  scrupulously  avoided  an  ordinary 
failing  of  superior  men,  that  of  impressing  upon  less  gitled  peisoos 
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a  sense  of  their  inferiority.  In  this  departmei:  of  tke  business  of 
life,  he  cminciilly  possessed  (to  use  a  I'avourite  expression  of  his 
own)  ifaat  ni('«  lael,  which  tauglit  him  to  accommodate  Ills  style 
uid  sentiiiients  to  the  various  characters  anil  rapacities  of  Lhoso 
with  whom  he  winversed.  However  huuihle  their  rank  or  jire- 
t«Dsions,  he  listened  with  good  humour  to  all  they  had  to  ouer, 
and  was  never  betrayed  into  a  ridicule  of  tho.se  little  denionatra-  ■ 
tjona  of  vanity  and  self-love,  which  they  who  mis  in  the  world 
have  to  encounter  every  moment 

In  his  political  relatjons,  he  was  not  vindictive.  The  prominent 
and  decided  part  which  he  took  in  public  affairs  necessarily  invol- 
ved him  in  many  enmities,  whieh  the  condition  of  the  time*,  and 
the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue,  inflamed  into  the  highest  state 
of  exasperation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  fever  of  pa.ssion  and  indig- 
iiation  had  subsided,  he  evinced  a  more  forgiving  disposition  than 
he  found  among  his  opponents.*  In  his  later  years,  he  spoke 
of  the  injuries  which  he  had  sustained  from  T<ord  Clare  and  many 
others,  with  a  degree  of  moderation  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  a  person  of  hia  quick  and  ardent  tenipera- 
mentf 

*  He  wu  Id  principle  m  WhlR.    Hii  puilwi,  hli  hsbili,  hii  frieodahlpi,  itad  hh  cdm*- 
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Mr.  Ounnui'a  person  was  aliort,  «l«iider,  and  UBgrac«ful,  remm- 
Wing  iwtlier  the  fiwm  of  a  yooth  not  yet  fiiDy  developed,  than  the 
(compact  stature  of  a  man,*     His  face  was  as  devoid  of  bewity  as 

his  frame.  Hia  complexion  was  of  that  deep  muddy  tinge  by 
which  Dean  Swift's  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished.  He  had  a 
dark,  glistening,  intellectual  eye,  high  arched,  and  thickly  covered 
browB,  strong,  uncurled,  jet-black  hair,  which  lay  flat  upon  his 
forehead  and  temples,  When  his  thoughls  were  unoccupied  (which 
was  rar*)  his  features  were  not  particularly  expressive ;  but  the 
moment  he  became  animated,  there  was  a  rush  of  mind  into  hia 
countenance  which  dilated  every  fibre,  and  impressed  upon  it  a 
character  of  peculiar  energy  and  genins. 

[Mr.  Phillips  thus  glances  at  his  appearance  in  1808  ; 

"  Mark  well  that  slight  short  figure  with  restiese  gait,  and  swaying 
motion,  and  speaking  gesture — he  with  the  uplifted  face,  protruded 
under  lip,  and  eyes  like  living  diamonds.  See  how  the  young 
men  cluster  round  him.  Observe  the  spell-bound  gaze — hark  to 
the  ringing  laughter.  That  is  Curnui — the  unique,  the  wondrous, 
the  inimitable  Curran — who  spake  as  poets  in  their  in^iration 
wrote,  and  squandered  wit  with  Rabelais  profusion.  Curran,  whoee 
words,  merry  or  mournful  as  his  country's  music,  commanded  tears 
or  Kiughterf  at  his  bidding.     Curran,  in  evil  days,  erect  amid  the 


.  O-mpm  M7.  "  Mr-  C»rr.n  -u  1.  pm 

nn  mlher  nnder  the  mlditle  itetiiK:  Mi  ftwoe 

WI17,  jel  dukuIu:  and,  lliougb  the  co 

ind  eo*rgT ;  ind  might  be  IlkEued  lo  that  of 

OoHoliDai,  wtfcA  anM  kntt  piercnd  a  <x 

r(M.    ReontnaaldlKirotildcQithlmhiirui 

rer,  Ihan  It  woold  a  hiDdume  nan.     He  na 

■liraji  meusiK  on  ih*  >uSJ(el  of  defect  0 

f  bemo-y:  »nd,  wh™  <n  PtrKlmeat,  turned  It 

Teiy  Iiippil;  HS)°>I  aimlher  inFoibcr.    On 

BOU  rnm  the  door  of  Vnt  Home,  haetD  j  wr 

Iten,  md  not  iddnieed  to  uiTpenon.     Mr. 

Curru  iDDkFd  >I  Ihe  back  of  Die  paper.  1 

nd  otmerred  thit  II  vaa  not  tor  him  vu]  aeked 

whr'lieli«dJiMrled(ttohlmf    The  meMC 

had  pYen  il  lo  him  «>i  at  the  door ;  UU  h 

e  pointed  it  Ht.  Curnn,  and  dealred  him  to 

ftve  It  to  the  mlleit  genlleiDin  In  the  Bona 

:  he  dtrecUj  pnlDtcd  lo  (he  olb«r  •Mt.iod 

t  f  n<*«r  m?(  a  peraon  who  poaaened  thii  vonderfnl  fUnltr  before.    Lord  BronfhwD 
It  daj,  Id  mj  pr«wnn.  uked  th*  Ule  Dr.  Blrkbtek,  who  knew  Cumn,  whillWT  aj 
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groveling,  pure  amid  the  tunted;  in  publio  lift,  the  uost  conrie- 
tent  of  patriots ;  in  prirate,  the  most  social,  exqtiiutfl,  enehanting 
of  companioDB,"] 

Hie  voice  was  not  naturallj  powerful  or  musical ;  but  he  maoa- 
ged  it  80  akilfully,  that  he  gave  full  espreasion  to  every  feeling 
and  passion  which  it  had  to  convey.  Its  unrivalled  excellency  lay 
in  communicating  solemn  and  pathetic  sentiments.  In  private  and 
serious  conversatign,  it  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  plaintive  sin- 
cerity of  tone,  which  Incessantly  reminded  thoee  who  knew  him 
of  the  melancholy  that  predominated  in  his  constitution.  His  de- 
liveiy,  both  in  public  and  private,  was  slow,  and  his  artjculation 
UDCommonly  distinct.  He  was  scrupulous  In  his  choice  of  words, 
and  often  paused  to  search  for  the  most  expressive.  His  powers 
of  language  and  delivery  were  the  result  of  assiduous  industry  and 
observation.  There  was  nothing,  however  mioute,  oonneoted  with 
the  subject,  which  he  deemed  beneath  his  attention.* 

Itisperh^  time  to  close  this  account;  yet  as  many  might 
feel  dis^poiuted  at  the  cMoission  of  those  minute  traits  which 
render  the  individual  still  more  peculiar  and  distinct,  and  bring 
him  into  a  kind  of  personal  acquaintance  with  those  who  never 
saw  bim,  some  passing  notioe  shall  be  taken  of  the  more  striking 

HUiutaof  bimwuailleiaggiriiWil.  "  All  I  an  »7,"  wu  the  anairar, "  Ij,  tb>t  for Iht 
(Ltc  veftlu  be  KDd  I  lodged  t^etber  In  PajIj  durLng  Um  pft*ee  of  AmlenB,  there  wvro  Dot 
Ave  consecnllTe  ndDnUi  ajtbla  wtiich  he  could  nol  nuke  me  AsH  loivA  and  ay  I"  Ten 
jFran  Iiwr,  Loril  Djran  uji  ot  him,  "1  hare  met  Cumit  at  HoUtDd  House.  He  beati  . 
■i«7  bod;.  Ula  Imkginalloa  Li  bejrond  Imiiisn,  t,oA  hli  humor  (<1  li  difficult  to  deSna 
wbU  li  w»)  perfecl.  Ha  hu  Bnj  tecei,ud  tirlee  u  nunr  Tolcej,  when  he  mimica.  I 
ntwr  vut  Aii  d^Hol."  Agiln ;  "  Curru  t  Cumn'i  the  nuu  who  itrnck  me  nuHt,  Such 
liDBgbiailDO  I  Ttiere  neTarwusnf  tUnillka  II.  Ha  *M  iroDderful  ereu  to  ma  who  hud 
iean  mwijr  ramvkable  meo  o[  tha  time.  The  riehea  or  hii  Iriih  ioufliiUlon  were 
MhmisOeBS.  I  hmtlitard  that  mmiapiak  mart  poetry  Utan  I  tuneewrmnwiUtti, 
th^mffA  1 90^  Mm  tetdom,  anti  tut  ocoaetonalljf." 

(TlllUe.    When  reminded  of  tta  error,  he  kUeeed  In  hit  euiue,  (hut,  bevlng  once  beurd 

nnnsbitian,  he  adoplad  bli  method ;  wil,  OWBita  nbHqMBtlr  kwu*  oT  lb*  iMontct- 
nasi,  nncooBcloiiBlj  repaatsd  it 0. 
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features  of  tUa  eubordiDate  olaas,  which  separated  Mr.  Cnmn  from 
other  men. 

One  of  his  ^-eat  peculiarities  was,  that,  in  tlie  most  trivid  things, 
he  was  peculiar.  He  did  not  sit  in  hi»  chair  like  other  persons:  he 
was  perpetually  changing  his  position,  throwing  himself  into  atti- 
tudes of  thinking,  and  betraying,  by  the  most  inc-essant  play  of  shift- 
ing expressions  on  his  countenance,  that  there  was  something  with- 
in which  was  impatient  of  repose.  It  was  the  same  when  he 
walked  or  rode.  Long  before  his  features  could  be  discerned,  his 
friends  recognized  him  from  afor  by  the  back  of  his  hand  firmly 
compressed  upon  the  hip,  his  head  raised  towards  the  sky.iand 
momentarily  turning  round,  as  if  searching  for  objects  of  obser- 
vation ;  or,  if  he  was  in  conversation,  by  the  earnest  waving  of  his 
body,  and  the  fervour  of  his  gesticuladon.  These  were  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  that  latent  impulse  which  was  the  source  of  his  genius. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  his  constitution 
was  the  length  of  time  to  which  this  impulse  could  continue  to 
act  with  undiminished  force.  He  used  to  assure  his  intimates,  that, 
long  after  the  body's  exhaustion  had  incapacitated  him  for  farther 
exertion,  ho  felt  a  consciousness  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was 
unimpaired.  Even  his  capacity  of  dispenang  with  bodily  rest,  con- 
sidering the  apparent  delicacy  of  his  frame,  was  surprising.  Dur- 
ing the  more  active  period  of  bis  life,  he  frequently  sacrificed  a 
night's  rest  with  impunity.  After  passing  the  day  in  his  pro- 
fessional occupations,  and  one  half  of  the  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  other  in  the  convivial  meetings  of  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  he  re-appeared  on  the  succeeding  morning  in  the 
courts,  as  fresh  for  the  ensuing  labours  of  the  day  as  if  be  had 
spent  the  interval  in  renovating  sleep.  There  were,  in  his  more 
ordinary  habits,  many  similar  indications  that  his  frame  was,  as  it 
were,  overcharged  with  life.  In  his  conversation  his  fancy  gene- 
rally became  more  brilliant  as  the  night  advanced.  He  retired  to 
bed  with  reluctance ;  and  his  friends  often  remarked,  that  he  was 
seldom  so  eloquent  and  fascinaUng  as  after  he  had  risen  from  his 
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cbair,  momeotarily  about  to  depart,  but  still  llngenng  and  delight- 
ing them — "  iudiilgens  animo,  pes  tardus  erat"  la  his  own  house, 
aft«r  his  guests  had  retired  to  their  chambere,  be  seised  any  excuse 
for  following  one  of  them,  and  renewing  tiie  coaversatiou  for 
another  hour;  and  the  person  thus  intruded  upon  seldom  con- 
sidered himself  the  least  fortunate  of  the  party.  It  appears  from  ' 
all  this,  that  Mr.  Curran  was  not  much  addicted  to  sleep.  One 
reason  why  liis  frame  required  so  little  may  have  been  that  hia  ^eep 
was  generally  moat  profound,  and  uninterrupted  by  dreams.  The 
latter  oireumatanoe  he  often  rc^^attAd,  for  he  was  incUued  to  think 
that  t^^  throng  of  fantastic  ideas  which  present  themselves  in 
dreams  might,  if  careAiUy  attended  to,  ha.ve  supplied  turn  with 
new  Boureea  of  poetic  imagery. 

In  his  diet  he  was  oons^tutdoually  temperate:  he  ate  litda, 
and  was  extremely  indifferent  regarding  the  quality  of  his  &re. 
For  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  he  was  subject  to  a  debility  of  the 
stomach,  which,  though  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  disease,  waa 
yet  BO  permanent  as  to  be  the  source  of  the  utmost  inconvenience. 
Whenever  dinner  was  delayed  beyond  the  expected  time,*  the 
irritation  of  his  stomach  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  waa 
frequently  obliged  to  retire  alt(^ether  from  the  company.  PrcMn 
bis  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  convivial  society,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  addicted  to  wine ;  but  the  fact  was  that  a  very 
ismall  quantity  excited  him;  and,  whenever  he  drank  to  any 
excess  (ae  was  sometimes  the  case  in  large  companies)  it  was 
rather  mechanically  and  from  inattention  than  from  choice. 
When  left  to  bis  natural  propensities,  he  was  almost  as  temperate 
in  this  respect  as  in  his  food.  At  his  own  table  he  was  hospitable 
In  every  transaction  of  common  life,  he  dis- 
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liked  and  despised  the  affectation  of  state.  His  maxim  was,  that 
the  festive  board  should  be  a  little  republic,  where  the  host,  htiv- 
iug  previously  provided  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  general 
interest,  should  appear  with  no  greater  privileges  or  responsibili- 
ties than  a  guest 

From  the  sam^istaste  to  show,  he  was  alwa^  remarkable  for 
the  plainness,  and  even  negligence,  of  his  ezt«mal  dress ;  but  he 
paid  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  His 
r^ilar  custom  was  to  plunge  every  morning  when  he  rose  into 
cold  water.  It  may  be  generally  added,  that  in  all  his  ordinary 
habits,  in  his  bouse,  his  equipage,  bis  style  >if  living,  of  travelling, 
&c — the  same  republican  simplicity  prevailed.  During  the  two 
or  three  last  years  of  his  life,  he  might  often  be  seen,  on  the  road 
between  London  and  Cheltenham,  seated  outside  one  of  the  public 
coaches,  and  engaged  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  other 
paesengera. 

His  constitutional  Undency  to  melancholy  has  been  already 
noticed ;  yet,  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  daily  life,  the  promi- 
nent characleristic  of  his  mind  was  its  incessant  playftilness — a 
quality  whieh  rendered  his  society  peculiarly  acceptable  among 
females  and  young  persons.  He  took  great  delight  in  conversing 
with  little  children,  whom  he  generally  contrived  to  lead  into  tbe 
most  exquisitely  comical  dialt^ues.  He  was  fond  of  giving 
ludicrous  appellations  to  tbe  places  and  persons  around  him.  His 
friend  Mr.  Hudson  the  dentist's  house  was  built  in  "the  Tus- 
can order" — a  celebrated  snuff-manufacturer's  country-seat  was 
"  Sneeze-lown  " — tie  libraries  at  watering-places  were  "  slopshops 
of  literature."  He  called  a  commander  of  yeomanry  (who  dealt 
largely  in  flour)  "  Marshal  Sacks  " — a  lawyer,  of  a  corpulent  frame, 
"  Grotius  " — another,  who  had  a  habit  of  swelling  out  his  checks; 
"  Puffendorf."  He  oiien  humorously  remonstrated  with  a  friend, 
who  was  of  a  very  tall  stature,  and  with  whom,  as  one  of  his 
"  very  longest  acquaintances,"  he  used  that  freedom,  "  upon  his 
want  of  decoruni  in  going  about  and  peeping  down  tiie  chimnies, 
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to  see  what  his  neighbours  were  to  hitre  for  dinner."  lliia  list 
mi^t  be  extended  to  a  greater  length  Hum  would  be  neceBsary 
or  suitable. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Citrran'a  literarjr  habits,  it  should  have 
been  mentioned  that  he  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  an 
ardent  reader  of  novels.*  In  his  earlier  jean,^  was  hia  regular 
custom  to  have  on6  under  his  pillow,  with  which  be  oonunenced 
uid  closed  the  reading  of  the  day.  His  sensibility  to  the  interest 
of  such  works  was  so  excessive,  as  to  be  scarcely  credible  by  those 
who  never  saw  him  sobbing,  almost  to  suffocation,  over  the 
pathetic  details  of  Richardson,f  or  in  mon  extravagant  parox- 
ysms of  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  descriptions  of  Cervantea.  There 
was  a  kind  of  infontdle.  earnestness  in  his  preference  of  anything  ot 
this  sort  which  struck  his  fancy;  for  days  it  would  usurp  his 
thoughts  and  conversation.  When  the  translation  of  the  Sorrows 
of  Werter  first  appeared,  he  was  for  ever  repeating  and  prabing 
some  iavourite  passages,}  and  calling  upon  every  friend  that 
chanced  to  visit  him  to  join  in  the  eulogy,  with  all  the  impatience 
of  a  diild  'to  display  a  new  toy  to  his  companions. 

Snch  were  his  excellencies,  or  his  harmless  peculiarities,  and  the 
office  of  ennmerating  them  has  been  easy  and  attractive.  But 
linography,  if  the  fidelity  to  truth  which  it  demands  be  too  ri^dly 
exacted,  may  become  a  harsh  tSsk,  converting  a  friend,  or  one 
nearer  than  a  Iriend,  unto  the  lugracious  charact«r  of  an  accuser. 
Every  lover  of  genius  would  wish  th^  this  account  of  Mr.  Curran's 
life  mj{!^t  here  have  oloeed  without  rendering  it  liable  to  the  charge 
of  having  suppressed  any  circumstance  which  it  would  not  have 


•  So  wu  O'Cmnen,  all  hli  lire.-^M. 

t  FkrHcnliu'lf  the  will  or  Clutau  Huloire,  wblsli  be  conaldsred  it  nuiterid 
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been  to  the  interest  of  hie  name  to  have  disclosed.  But  the  ques- 
tiou  willbeasked,  has  this  been  a  fftithtiil  picture?— Have  no  shades 
been  designedly  omitted! — Has  delicacy  or  flattery  concealed  no 
defects,  without  which  the  resemblance  cannot  be  true !  To  such 
inquiries  it  is  answered,  that  the  estiiAable  qualities,  which  have 
formed  the  preceding  description,  have  not  been  invented  or  exa^ 
gerated ;  and  if  the  person,  who  has  assumed  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing them,  has  abstained  %mi  a  rigorous  detail  of  any  infirmities 
of  temper  or  conduct,  it  is  because  a  feeling  more  sacred  and 
more  justifiable  than  delicacy  or  flattery  has  taught  him,  and 
should  teach  others,  to  rugard  them  with  tenderness  and  regret. 
In  thus  abstaining  from  a  cruel  and  unprofitable  analysis  of  fail- 
ings, to  which  the  most  gifted  are  oft«n  the  most  prone,  no 
deception  is  intended.  It  is  due  to  that  public  to  whom  Mr. 
Curran's  merits  have  been  here  submitted  as  deserving  their 
approbation,  to  admit  with  candour  that  some  particulars  have 
been  withheld  which  they  would  not  have  approved ;  but  it  is  also 
due  to  his  memory  to  declare,  that  in  balancing  the  confiicting 
elements  of  his  charactor,  what  was  virtuous  and  amiable  will  be 
found  to  have  lately  preponderated.  He  was  not  perfect;  but 
bis  imperfections  have  a  peculiar  clum  upon  our  forbearance,  when 
we  reelect  that  they  sprung  from  the  same  source  as  his  genius,  and 
may  be  considered  as  almost  the  inevitable  condition  upon  which 
that  order  of  genius  can  be  held.  Their  source  was  in  his  imagi- 
nation. The  same  ardour  and  sensibility  which  rendered  him  so 
eloquent  an  advocate  of  others,  impelled  him  to  take  too  impas- 
Moned  and  irritating  views  of  questions  that  personally  related  to 
himself.  The  mistalffis  of  conduct  into  which  this  impetuosity  of 
temperament  betrayed  him  cannot  be  defended  by  this  or  by  any 
other  explanation  of  their  origin,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  say 
that  they  were  almos'  "icluuTely  confined  lo  a  single  relation,  and 
that  those  who  in  consequence  suffered  most,  but  who,  &om  their 
intimate  connexion  with  him,  knew  him  beet,  saw  so  many  redeem- 
82* 
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ing  qnalitiM  in  hn  nature,  that  they  uniformly  considered  aay 
eicludon,  from  his  regard  no  so  much  in  the  light  of  an  injustice, 
aa  of  a  personal  misfortune. 

There  was  a  time  when  euch  considerations  would  have  failed  to 
appease  his  numerous  accusers,  who,  under  the  rulgar  pretext  of 
moral  indignation,  were  relentlessly  taUng  vengeance  on  his  public 
virtues  by  assiduous  and  exa|^|;erated  statements  of  private  errors, 
which,  had  he  been  one  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  screen  or  jusUly.  But  it  is  hoped,  that  he 
was  not  deceiving  himself  when  he  anticipat«d  that  the  term  of 
tiieb  hostility  would  espire  aa  soon  as  he  should  be  removed  be- 
yond its  reach.  "  The  charity  of  the  survivora  (to  use  his  own 
expressions)  looks  at  the  failings  of  the  dead  through  an  inverted 
glass;  and  slander  calls  off  the  pack  from  a  chase  in  which,  when 
there  can  be  no  pain,  there  can  be  no  sport ;  nor  will  memory  weigh 
their  merits  with  a  niggard  steadiness  of  hand."  But  even  should 
this  have  been  a  delusive  expectation — should  the  grave  which  now 
covers  him  prove  an  unrespected  barrier  against  the  assaults  »f 
political  hatred,  Uiere  will  not  be  wanting  many  of  more  generous 
minds,  who  loved  and  admired  him,  to  rally  round  his  memory  from 
the  grateful  conviction  that  his  titles  to  his  country's  esteem  stand 
in  defiance  of  every  imperfection,  of  which  his  most  implacable 
revilers  can  accuse  him.  As  long  as  Ireland  retains  any  sensibility 
to  public  worth,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  (whatever  wayward- 
ness he  may  have  shown  towards  some,  and  those  a  very  few)  she 
had,  in  every  vicissitude,  the  unpurchased  and  most  unmeasured 
beneSt  of  his  affections  and  his  virtues.  This  is  his  claim  and  his 
protection ;  that  having  by  his  talents  raised  himself  from  an  hum- 
ble condition  to  a  station  of  high  trust  and  innumerable  temptations, 
he  held  himself  erect  in  servile  times,  and  has  left  an  example  of 
political  honour,  upon  which  the  most  scrutinizing  malice  cannot 
detect  a  stain.  Nor  wiU  it  be  deemed  an  inconsiderable  merit  to 
bave  thus,  without  fortune  or  connexions,  forced  his  way  into  a 
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BituaUon  of  such  respouubility.  "  He  tlutt  saeketh  to  bo  erainoiit 
amoDgst  able  men  (said  the  ablest  of  mea)  hath  a  great  task."  * 
This  task  Mr.  Ourran  fulfilled.  In  dks  generous  struggle  for 
distinctJoD,  he  was  surrounded,  not  by  a  race  of  puny  compe- 
titors, whom  accident  or  wealth  had  lifted  above  their  sphere,  but 
by  men  of  surpassing  vigour,  in  whose  ranks  nono  but  athletic 
minds  could  be  enrolled.  Flood,  Yelverlon,  Daly,  Burgh,  Perry, 
Forbes,  Poosonby,  and,  to  crown  the  list,  their  leader  and  solitary 
survivor,  Henry  Grattan,f — these,  all  of  them  great  names,  and 
worthy  of  their  country's  lasting  pride,  were  the  objects  of  his 
honourable  emulation,  and  to  have  been  rewarded  by  their  appro- 
bation, and  admitted  an  associate  of  their  labours,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  his  value,  which  neither  praises  can  increase,  nor 
envy  take  away. 


*  Buso'i  lEiun. 

t  HtnrT  OntUa  dl«l  (»on  atMr  Uu  abon  mi 
laUmd  In  WMlmiDitvr  Abbcr,  out  M  Fai.— H. 
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ANBCD0TE3  OF  CURBAN  ASD  HIS  FBHINDS. 

Vhbh  Ur.  Ciimn  wu  iu  Trioltj  Oollege,  Dablln,  he  was  Eammoaed  by 
tfaa  BoMd  of  Senior  Felkim  (the  moral  and  Itteruy  censont  of  (be 
Doiveraity)  and  stood  before  them  In  all  that  maj  be  conceived  lachrjrmoHa 
in  feature,  peniteat  iu  exterior,  jet  iDteraall;  unmoved.  After  a  long 
ketare,  delivered  In  Hebrew,  and  exphdued  Into  Greek,  the  accusatjon 
•mooated  in  plain  Engliih  to  this,  that  he  "kept  idle  nomen  in  hia 
ehwDbwi,"  Mid  conolnded  according  to  the  form  ot  (he  statute  and  good 
monls.  He  mit  he  had  no  waj  to  eK«pe  but  bj  the  eierelse  of  his  wit, 
Mkd  M>lenul7  Mcored  them  that  the  aocnKlion  was  ntterlj  nafoanded,  m 
lie  never  in  his  life  kept  an;  woman  idle  fn  hie  rooms. 

Bills  of  lodtotment  had  been  sent  up  to  a  Grand  Jnrf ,  in  tbe  flnding  of 
wliioh  Mr.  Como  was  interested.  After  de1«;  and  much  hedtatlon,  one 
of  tbe  Grand  Jurors  oame  into  court  to  explain  to  the  Jndge  tbe  grounda 
and  reasouB  wbj  it  was  igninvd.  Ur.  Cuiran,  very  mnch  Texed  by  (be 
stupidity  of  iliia  pemn,  said,  "  Toa,  Sir,  can  have  no  oljeotloD  to  write 
upon  the  back  ot  the  Mil,  igneraanu,  for  self  Euid  fellow  jurors ;  it  will 
then  be  a  true  trill." 

When  tks  habeas  oorpos  suqieniion  act  passed,  some  time  bsfbre  the 
year  1T98,  some  peratn  arguing  for  tbe  propriety  and  necesritj  of  Uiat 
law,  had  thrown  out  docbines  and  opinions  nnfavoarable  to  the  freedom 
of  tfaa  DoDBtitntion ;  he,  whose  eonntenaooe  and  doetrincs  were  by  no 
meana  agraealde  to  his  beams,  was  opposed  by  one  of  them,  who  said, 
"  Were  yoa  inoaioerated  Ibr  all  months  under  this  law  you  so  mooh  extol, 
i  rirauU  be  glad  to  see  liow  jen  wsnld  leei."  On  whtdi  Hr.  Cnma 
observed,  "  Perhaps  he  wonld  not  look  *bU  lAt  iootm." 
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A  member  of  the  laat  Irish  parUanieDl,  who  had  held  one  of  the  highest 
law  offices  under  the  crown,  all  on  a  sadden  came  over  to  that  part;  who 
opposed  the  Union,  voted  against  that  measure,  and  lost  his  office,  not 
without  mach  regret.  Some  person  speaking  of  his  conduct  on  this 
Dccasion,  eitolUd  it  highly,  and  observed,  that  he  Itad  made  great  sacri' 
flcee  for  his  country's  good,  and  bad  pmred  himself  a  sincere  patriot. 
"^oerel  no,"  sud  Hr.  Corran,  "he  is  a  torrg  patriot.'' 

A.  learned  eerjeant,  wboie  promotion  to  the  beocb  was  dally  expected, 
happened  to  be  rather  tedious  in  the  statement  of  a  case  od  trial  before 
one  of  the  chief  jadgee,  who,  anziotu  for  oamprenloo,  observed  to  the 
•erjeant,  Uutt  when  he  came  to  admlolater  justice,  be  would  tbeo  know  tbe 
valae  of  time.  A  gentleman  veil  known  for  his  bumour,  and  not  baring 
muob  esteem  for  tbe  judge,  in  raUiing  tbe  matter,  gave  qaita  soother 
torn  to  it  by  omitting  tbe  word  admlDieter ;  "  When  yon  come  te  futtice 
yon  will  then  know  the  Taioe  of  time." 

WbeiMTer  any  barrister  is  promoted,  it  is  a  rale  on  circuit  that  he  diall 
■end  to  the  bar  mesa,  at  leatt  a  dosea  ef  slaret,  to  drink  his  health.  A 
geutleiiiBQ,  not  very  much  distingalstied  for  nbili^,  was  recently  appoiBted 
to  one  of  tbe  county  chairs,  and  bia  olartit  wai  announDed  in  these  wardl : . 

"  TUh  is  Hr. 'a  health,  and  may  he  lira  Img  to  administer  justice, 

u  I  am  sore  be  will,  indiffcrtnUy  !" 

A  banister  whom  Hr.  Corran  very  mnob  esteemed  for  mauj  amiabte 
qDal1t1e«,  among  otbers,  ft>r  a  One  temper  and  good  oatore,  diaicg  with 
blm,  wai  aaked  to  be  helped  to  green  gooseberries  and  cream ;  be  said  bfr 
liked  itma  vetj  much,  bat  feared.  If  be  ate  of  Iheu,  he  might  Im  oalled, 
M  Dr.  Goldsmith  waa,  a  gooieberry  foot.  Mr.  Currvt  Mud,  "Take  tbe 
goosebeiries,  my  friend,  and  the  milk  of  biunan  kindnen  whiob  so  aboo- 
dantly  flows  round  your  heart,  will  soon  make  a  foal  of  them." 

Doring  Lord  Weatmordand's  admlnlctration,  when  a  number  <^  neir 
crape  were  raised  in  Ireland  <»nd  gifen  m  jobs  and  political  favoare,)  It 
was  obeeived  that  when  inspected  there,  the  estatalisfament  of  each  regi- 
ment  was  nominally  reported  to  be  complete  at  embarkation  tor  Engbuid, 
bat  when  landed  at  tbe  other  mle,  many  of  them  had  not  a  quarter  of 
their  numbers.  ■'No  wonder,"  sdd  Mr.  Cniranj  "An^  after  being  mtu- 
ttrtd,  Uier  are  afraid  of  being  ftpftrtd,  rad  off  they  ly,  not  wiAlng  to 
pay  for  the  roart ." 
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Mr.  Joanfh  AtUnson  and  Hr.  Coirui  went  on  a  vldt  to  Scottud,  wbere 
the;  passed  a  da;  wilh  tbe  &n)ily  of  Lord  Boyle :  Lad;  Cbarlotte  Boyle, 
the  riater  of  liOrd  HapeCown,  asked  Mr.  Carran  what  be  thoDp:bt  of  Edin- 
borgtT  "  I  think.  Madam,"  aaid  he,  "  speaking  of  the  Ancient  and  New 
Town,  it  is  like  an  old  gentleman  married  to  a  tdooming  yonng  bride;  he 
venerably  loves  and  protects  her,  whilst  die  graces  his  side  by  her  beauty 
and  elegant  attracti(>na." 

A  pereoD  obeerrlag  low  many  new  hoases  were  srecting  in  Dnblin,  said, 
->  What  teiJl  thty  all  end  in  ?"  Ui.  Curran  replied,  "  they  must  end  in 


On  Hr.  Corran'a  Tisit  into  Scotland,  be  heard  that  the  priest  of  the 
temple  of  Hymen  at  Gretna  Green  no  longer  forged  the  cfaaina  of  wed- 
looit ;  that  he  was  not  aow  a  blaclumith,  bat  a  tobaoconiet.  Mr.  Curran 
iaid,  ''So  much  the  belter,  for  Aevnll  make  the  happy  couple  give  quid/br 

Hr.  Egan  the  lawyer,  when  chairman  of  Eilmainham,  bad  entertained 
expectatlona  that  he  woald  be  thence  promoted  to  a  seat  on  the  beach ;  be 
wae  perceived  by  Hr.  Cnrran  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  some  besnti- 
fnl  woman ;  and  his  principles  not  being  exactly  of  the  Joieph  character, 
he  WIS  jocosely  charged  by  Hr.  Cnrrao  as  to  the  motives.  Elgan,  fearing 
that  his  Immorality  might  become  an  impediment  to  bis  advancement. 
Lord  Manners  being  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  law  department,  sajd,  "I  am 
free  to  confess  I  am  not  restrained  by  morali,  but  by  Manners."  "Yon 
ahoald  ralber  have  said,''  observed  Hr.  Curran,  "  that  your  bad  manners 
are  reetralued  by  blB  ifootl  moials." 

Of  some  attorney,  whoee  character  for  litigation  fkme  dealt  severely 
with,  Hr.  Curran  observed,  that  every  one's  hand  was  mieed  agaiost  him, 
,  and  his  agaiast  every  one.  And  he  thought  bim  like  a  tat  which  bad 
got  under  the  chairs,  where  every  one  made  a  blow  at  him,  but  no  one 
conld  hit  him. 

Some  time  after  the  Uaioo,  Mr.  Curran  waa  walking  by  the  Parliammt 
House  with  a  certain  member,  a  ft'iend  of  bis,  who  had  supported  that 
.  measure  ;  this  gentleman  observed  that  be  never  passed  that '  bouse 
witbont  the  deepest  melancholy  and  regret  "I  do  not  wonder  at  it," 
said  Mr.  Cnrrau,  "  I  never  knew  a  nfan  who  had  committed  murder,  who 
was  not  hknnted  by  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  whenever  he  oame  to 
the  spot  al  which  tbe  bul  deed  was  done." 
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Id  Lreland  they  hare  a  good-nklured,  hmlliw,  open  nuoner  of  friendly 
talereoane,  which  entera  freqaently  into  the  most  seriouB  and  solemn 
aDUrs.  A  gontUmui  of  the  age  of  thirty,  about  four  feet  high,  and  quite 
a  boy  in  appearance,  for  want  of  acoommodatloD  io  a  very  crowded^oarl, 
In  the  coanly  of  Eerry,  got  into  the  jury-box.  He  waa  rery  much  belOTcd, 
and  being  too  low  to  peep  over  the  box,-  perched  blmutf  on  the  brawny 
nbouldere  of  one  of  the  jaron.  Io  the  progresa  of  the  trial  it  wai  obserted, 
that  there  were  thirteen  persona  in  the  box.  This  created  some  confusion, 
and  it  waa  objected,  that  It  wontd  be  a  ground  to  set  aaide  the  verdiet. 
Mr.  Gnrran  laid  tiiat,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  questloQ,  the  jarora 
were  right  in  potting  aa  many  heads  together  as  they  could ;  but  be  Uwt 
u  it  may,  the  verdict  would  not  be  endangered,  for  it  would  be  secured 
hj  the  maxim  of  the  law,  which  says,  "  de  rainiinii  nan  eurat  lex." 

Of  some  learned  seijeant,  who  had  given  a  confused,  elaborate,  and 
tedloni  explacattoo  of  some  point  of  law,  he  observed,  that  whenever  that 
grave  oounBellor  endeavoared  to  nnfold  a  principle  of  law  he  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  fool  whom  he  once  saw  struggling  for  a  whole  day  to  Open  an 
oyster  with  a  rolling  pin. 

He  said  of  a  busy,  bustiiag,  garrulous  lawyer,  that  be  always  thought 
him  like  a  counsellor  in  a  play,  where  all  was  stage-trick,  bustle,  or  ecene- 
idiifliDg. 

In  cross  examining  an  old  clergyman  whose  evaslooa  of  truth  were  dls- 
gTMolU  to  bim,  Mr.  Gurran  closed  with  this  question,  "  Doctor,  when  you 
last  pat  your  spectacles  in  the  Bible,  give  me  leave  to  aak  you,  did  yon 
close  it  00  that  passes  which  says  '  7'hou  shait  nol  bear  faltt  wUittit 
agaiiut  thy  neighbour  V  " 

He  told  an  anecdote  of  an  Irish  tenant  in  Kerry,  who  came  to  pay  his 
rent  of  £500,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  perceiving  he  had  a  propensity  (o 
play,  she  being  very  ugly,  of  a  musty,  diugy  countenance,  with  a  bad 
■quint,  and  who  never  looked  straightly  at  any  ohjecl  bat  a  pock  of  cards, 
or  the  money  set  on  the  game,  she  prevailed  on  him,  however,  to  play, 
tilt  he  had  lost  all  his  money,  and  she  still  continued  to  encourage  falm, 
relying  on  his  honour  now  that  his  money  was  lost.  At  length,  Qxing  his 
eyes  Beroely  on  her,  be  excused  himself,  declaring  la  a  decided  tone,  that 
he  would  play  no  more  with  her  Udyship,  for  that  she  had  the  derlV 
look  [luck]  and  her  can. 
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-  Sach  wu  the  effect  of  Hr.  Cnma'a  pleasaatiy,  tbat  even  oa  ordinary 
OMtwIonH,  Krvauts  ia  attending  on  tbe  table  often  became  auBpended,  like 
the  tHMket  in  tba  well,  and  freqaentlj  started  aa  if  from  a  reverie,  whea 
Mlled  upon  for  the  ordiaar;  attendance.  SfflnetimeB  a  wine  glaaa  could  not 
be  htu],  or  if  aeked  for,  a  knife  or  fork  was  prosented  in  its  place ;  theic  faoea 
turned  awaj,  ;ou  heaid  notblog  bnt  the  breaks  of  a  BuppresBed  laugh- 
ter.  He  had  a  favoorite  black  servant  who  lived  with  him  for  many  years, 
and  to  whom,  for  his  great  fidelity,  iii.  Carraa  was  very  much  attached. 
ThlapooT  fellow  was  observed  for  a  few  days  before  bis  departure,  to  have 
been  oppreesed  with  gloom  and  Badnesa,  thecauae  of  which  wbb  not  directly 
enquired  iulo.  One  morning;,  whilst  in  this  state,  he  came  up  anxiously  to 
his  maater,  and  with  apparent  regret  and  an  air  of  mnch  d^ection  requested 
to  be  discharged.  Mr.  Carraa  told  him  he  was  very  much  concerned  to 
lose  tbe  services  of  so  faithfal'a  person,  that  he  had  a  sCroug  regard  for 
him ;  and  on  enqoiring  into  the  reason  of  his  desire  to  leave  him,  tbe  black 
replied,  "it  is  imposuble  for  me  to  remain  longer  with  you,  massa." 
"  Why,  my  good  fellow,  we  will  see  all  care  taken  of  you."  "  No  massa, 
I  oaonot  live  longer  with  you,  I  am  losing  my  health  with  you,  you  moke 
me  laugh  too  much." 

A  brother  barrister  of  his,  remarkable  for  having  a  perpetuity  in  dirty 
•hirta,  was  drily  asked  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Currao,  "  Pray,  my  dear  Bob, 
bow  do  you  get  so  many  dirty  shirts !"  Mr.  Cnrran  replied  for  him,  "  I 
can  easily  account  for  it;  his  laundress  lives  at  Holyhead,  and  there  are 
nine  packets  always  due."  This  gentleman  wlsblng  to  travel  to  Cork 
during  the  rebellion,  but  apprehensive  he  should  be  known  by  the  rebels, 
was  advised  to  proceed  incog.,  which  be  said  was  easily  effeoted,  for  t^  dia- 
gulsiug  himself  in  a  clean  shirt,  no  one  would  know  bim. 

Of  tbe  same  gentleman,  who  was  a  sordid  miser,  It  was  told  Hr.  Curran 
tint  be  had  set  out  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  with  one  ahirt,  and  one  guinea. 
"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  ha  will  change  neither 
or  them  till  he  retarus." 

Going  to  dine  in  the  country  with  the  late  Judge  Fletcher,  he  bad  arriv- 
ed early  enough  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden  ;  Mr.  Fletcher's  country 
seat  is  separated  from  a  public  road  by  a  stone  wall,  which  having  fallen 
in  during  a  severe  winter,  the  gardens  were  thereby  left  open  to  the  dust 
(^  tbe  road  :  it  was  now  the  month  of  April,  and  Hr.  Fletcher  was  obaerv' 
Ing  on  the  rows  of  brocoll,  nbieh  hs  lald  were  vary  beckward,  and 
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toatotij  to  b«  •een,  thangh  tfae;  had  been  oarefull?  drilled.  Oft  wbieh 
Mr.  Cumo  obgerved,  "  it  ii  very  true,  Iml  couBider,  thef  bave  beea  much 
exposed  to  Ibe  dust,  >nd  look  as  if  tbey  had  been  attena  long  march." 
Tbia  Ball;  it  ia  Baid  to  bave  eoM  the  judge  more  than  be  ciilculatad  apon, 
as  he  immediately  nu«ed  th«  wall  lix  feet  higher. 

Lord  ATonmore  supported  the  measure  of  the  UaloD,  it  ia  supposed,  w 
the  result  of  his  jodgement ;  Ur.  Curraa  opposed  it.  It  was  Bald,  la  grt,- 
titode  forthiH,the  lord  obt^nad  from  tbe  crown  aa  oBlae  oT  eoDalderabla 
emolument.*  When  the  draught  of  the  p^sut  was  aeut  to  bin  for  hiu 
approbatioD,  be  called  into  his  study  a  feir  of  bla  Mauds,  among  tbe  rmtt 
Mr.  Curran,  to  see  if  oil  was  rif^t.  Tbe  wording  ran  in  tbe  usaal  form  ; 
'*  To  alt  to  wbom  tbese  letten  patent  shall  come,  greeting,  Ac  3x.  we  of 
the  unileil  hingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  king,  An.  Ac. ;"  Hr. 
Curran,  when  the  reader  came  to  this  part,  eiolaimed,  "Slop  Stop  t" 
"UyGodl"  aaidLord  A«>nmoreim^atiently,  "  why  BtopT"  "Whyt  bs* 
oaoae,"  said  Mr.  Cumn,  "  it  sets  out  the  eonndtration  too  early  iu  lbs 

Mr.  Cumo  made  occaMOoal  visits  ialo  Enoee,  where  be  met  with  manj 
of  tbose  moat  oelebrsted  for  genina  and  lett««;  among  others  be  beoama 
acquainted  wilb  tbe  Abb£  Sicard,  and  retnrned'him  thanks  In  the  name 
of  human  nature  for  tbe  ^ood  be  had  done  to  mankind.  He  was  also 
well  known  to  Madame  De  Sual,  and  hi&  account  of  ber  accords  with 
what  haa  loag  before  been  known  m>  the  public.  Jle  conversed  with  bcr, 
and  tbongb  her  face  was  by  no  means  prepossessiag,  be  describes  ber  m 
baring  the  power  of  talking  fttnelfaUo  a  beavty. 

A  barriiter  entered  one  of  the  Four  Conrts,  Dublin,  with  hia  wig  SO 
much  awry  as  to  cause  a  general  titter.  Seeing  Curran  smile,  he  B^d,  "  Do 
yon  Bee  any  thing  ridicnions  in  my  wigT"  "Mo,"  re^ed  CnrTan, 
"nothing  but  the  head." 
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A  lawyer,  a  tt\tai  of  Hr.  Corrui,  who  hod  devotud  nucb  more  of 
Mb  lime  to  the  sludy  of  Hoyle  ihftQ  of  Hale,  a  notable  gambler,  but  a 
puraoQ  of  eeoeatiio  aad  lively  turn  of  mind,  got  eatangled  with  Hi.  Cur- 
ran  one  day  after  dinner,  aod  losioK  a  little  ^roiiDd  oii  Ibe  scoru  of  temper, 
«barply  observed,  tbat  be  bad  too  macb  spirit  to  allow  an;  peraon  to  go 
too  far  witb  bim,  and  passioDately  added,  ■'  No  mao  sball  triQe  witb  me 
witb  impualty ;"  to  whicb  Mr.  Currao  replied,  "  Play  wilb  you,  Boderick, 

Hr.  Gorraa  one  day  riding  by  the  coanlry  leat  of  one  of  tbe  judges, 
was  Uruck  by  a  group  of  lovely  cbildren  whom  be  perceived  playing  in 
the  aveDue  ;  be  stopped  to  Inquire  to  whom  all  theae  fine  childreii  belonged  ; 
he  waa  aaEoered  by  the  Duree,  who  had  a  beautiful  infaat  in  ber  arma, 

that  Ihcj  were  the  children  of  Judge  ■ ■■    "  Pray,  my  good  woman, 

how  mao;  of  tbem  baa  be  V  "  There  are  twelve  playing  about  iodde, 
and  this  in  my  arms  la  the  tblrteentb."  "  Tbon."  said  Hi.  Currao,  "  the 
judge  has  a  full  jury,  and  may  proceed  to  trial  whenever  he  choosea,  and 
the  young  one  will  make  an  eicelleut  trier." 

Hr.  Egan,  tbe  lawyer,  was  a  person  of  very  large  stature  and  of  great 
tiiews  and  sinews :  on  going  Into  a  batb.  he  etultingly  struck  his  breast, 
all  over  matted  with  b^r,  and  exclaimed,  "  Curran,  did  you'  ever  see  so 
flne  a  cAeM  7"    "  Trunk,  yon  mean,"  said  Mr.  Curran. 

Egan,  in  addressing  a  jury,  having  eihansted  every  ordinary  epithet 

of  abuse,  be  stopped  for  a  word,  and  then  added,  "  this  navfrageaut 
rufflan."  When  afterwards  asked  by  his  friends  the  meaning  of  tbe  word, 
he  confessed  be  did  not  know,  but  said  "  he  thougbi  it  saanded  well.' 


Mr.  CurrsA  ha^entng  to  oross-ezamine  one  of  those  persons  known  la 
Ireland  by  the  insigniflcant  description  of  half  gentlemen,  found  it  neees- 
aary  to  ask  a  question' as  to  liis  knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue,  which 
though  perfectly  familiar  to  bim,  tbe  witness  affected  not  to  unduvtand, 
whilst  he,  at  the  same  time,  spoke  extremely  bad  English  :  "  1  see,  sir, 
how  it  Is,  yon  are  more  ashamed  of  knowing  your  own  language,  than  of 
not  knowing  any  other." 

A  lady  having  shewed  bim  her  tt,u,  with  the  map  of  England  npou  it, 
he  saM,  "  Madam,  It  should  be  the  nu^  </  the  uorld,  tot  It  pnts  all  udi 
beaiU  in  a  flutter  like  jonrMlf." 
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A  f^ttenun  wtio  w«a  too  dealroaa  of  tttricting  the  Bltentloo  of  tboee 
abont  him  to  the  Btjle  uid  fuhh)D  of  hia  dren,  and  one  time,  to  the  ihape 
of  B  pair  of  half  boots,  which  he  liad  thil  ia,j  drawn  on,  appealed  to  Hr. 
CniraD,  amang  othen,  for  bia  opinion,  who  said,  "He  obserTed  bnt  ooe 
fiiuU, — they  ahewed  too  much  of  the  calf." 

A  gentleman,  whose,  father  bod  been  a  weftltb;  and  respectable  ahoa- 
maker  of  the  cit;  of  Dublia,  and  who  bad  Indulged  man;  pereona  with 
credit,  had  latelj  died,  aud  left,  with  other  property,  his  acconnt  books  to 
hia  son,  wbo  was  a  person  of  great  TivacU;  and  good  humour ;  an  old 
debtor  of  the  father,  In  bttodjing  wit  with  the  son,  annoyed  him  with  the 
piqusDc;  of  bii  raillery,  the  son  observed,  that  he  was  paying  off  in 
an  odd  coin,  demanded  payment  of  the  debt,  and  said,  if  it  was  further 
delayed,  he  would  lue  him  :  the  other  asked  in  what  capacity  would  bo 
«ue  ?    "  Ab  lalt  txeculor,"  said  Iti,  Currao. 

Hr.  Gnrran  mode  fVeqaent  eicuTHions  to  England,  "  to  diiti-acl,''  as  he 
Bidd,  and  there  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  many  friends,  I^ords  Uoira, 
Carleton,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  eminent  for  rank  and  talents. 
Burke  and  Sheridan,  though  known  to  him,  he  appears  never  to  bare  let 
so  high  a  value  upon  as  other  men  did.  Of  Burke,  he  used  to  say,  that 
"  bis  mind  was  like  an  over-decorated  chapel,  fillvd  with  gauds  and  ehews, 
an^^dly  osnorEed  ornaments."  Of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "be  was  a  super- 
stitious and  brutish  Ingot,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  bis  Dictionary, 
he  had  done  more  Icunry  to  the  English  language  than  even  Gibbon 
himself." 

Of  John  Home  Tooke  he  thoagbt  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Graltan,  that 
no  man  was  to  be  found  of  more  acnteness,  or  of  more  nndannted  resolu- 
Uon.  "  Uethinks,'-  said  Mr.  Grattan,  ".if  Mr.  Joha  Borne  Tooke  purposed 
todriakhisglauofwine,  and  that  the  bolts  of  heaven  had  rent  aninder  the 
earth  beneath  his  feet,  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  would  still  driufe  his  glass  of  iriue." 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  once  saking  a  oountrymsn  of  Ur.  Gurran's,  what  opinion 
the  IriA  entert^ned  of  bis  wit  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  on 
being  answered,  that  his  own  oountrymen  conceived  no  other  man  Uviug 
possessed  it  in  equal  briltiaucy,  richness,  and  variety,  the  philosopher  of 
England  observed,  "  I  know  iwlh  theue  gentlemen,  and  I  know  tbem  well, 
both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  Sheridan  is  laboured  aud  pollehed,  you 
always  tee  the  marks  of  the  cblsel  and  hatcbet  about  him ;  Cnrran  is 
a  rich  and  glittering  ore,  wblcl)  is  raised  from  tks  mloa  withoat  eSbr^  and 
In  the  most  exuberant  profmioo." 
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It  ITU  ODce  ob«erv«d  in  Hr.  Cacna'a  comfuxy,  that  the  late  Ur.  Fos 
bod  no  relish  for  broad  bunour.  "  I  am  not  eure,"  aaid  Mr.  Curraa, "  tbat 
Fox  ilbliked  hiimour ;  sometimea,  when  tbe  hoyden  raillery  of  m;  animal 
epiriU  has  ruffled  the  plumage  of  m;  good  maaoere,  when  my  mirtb  baa 
tiunud  daooing-master  to  my  TeueratioD,  aud  made  it  perhaps  a  little  too 
BUpple,  1  have  sported,  plajfull;  in  the  pi'eBence  of  this  dumbeiing  lioD, 
ftnd  DOW  and  thea  he  oondeacended  to  dandle  the  child.  Ha  langfaed 
inwardly.  It  was  not  eaay  to  aay  what  Fox  would  call  a  mal,  but  when 
said,  I  thought  I  saw  aamils  rippling   over  ibe  fine  Atlantic  of  hit 


Ur.  Curran  had  occasion  to  hire  a  servant;  aud  wiehing  to  procure  k 
person  of  good  character  aud  rcBpectabte  appearance,  he  requested  k 
Mend  to  loolc  out  Tor  luoh.  The  friend  was  a  wag,  and  had  very  lately 
diBmlBted  bis  own  servant,  who  happened  to  be  the  leverae  of  what  Ur. 
Curraa  wished  tor.  The  friend  had  two  otjjects  to  gratify  \  one  to  amuse 
himself  with  Mr.  Curran,  the  other,  to  humble  the  presumptuous  ex- 
pectations of  an  arrogant,  dishonest,  and  conceited  fellow,  whom,  on 
account  of  bis  vanity,  ftc.,  be  bad  discharged.  The  candidate  was  abowa 
up  one  morning  to  Hr,  Comu) ;  bis  appearance  was  much  in  his  favonr. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  beat  fashion  of  a  Bond-etieet  beau.  Ur.  Curran  was 
fbr  «  moment  ander  a  mistake;  observing  him  unfolding  some  papers,  and 
conceiving  him  to  be  no  less  than  some  gallant  defendant  in  a  erim.  eon. 
action,  and  that  he  came  to  retain  him,  he  requested  him  to  talie  a  chair, 
and  asked  hinvif  be  bad  bad  brealifast.  Tbe  other  answered  by  producing 
ble  dbicbargea.  Mr.  Curran  ~>toeiving  his  error,  proceeded  to  buunesa ; 
and  aslted  bim,  after  the  proauction  of  his  credentials,  ''  what  wages  he 
would  eipectT"  to  which  he  answered,  -'My  last  wages  at  Sir  Thomas 

were  100/.  a  year,  and  two  suits  of  coloured  clothes  ''     Mr.  Curran 

inwardly  started,  and  observed,  "  Yon,  sir,  to  be  sure,  arc  highly  noticed 
by  those  with  vboqj  you  have  lived  ;  and,  from  your  appearance,  and  tbe 
strong  recommendations  you  have  got,  even  the  value  you  set  upon  jDur- 
self  cannot  be  considered  too  bigh  ;  and,  if  all  other  matters  could  be 
understood,  possibly  no  diffiircncc  may  arise  on  this  head  :  bnt,  as  my 
occasions  demaud  particular  and  punctilious  attention  to  hours,  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  time  you  would  wish  to  devote  to  yourself." 
"Why,  air,  from  one  to  Eve  o'clock,  as  I  generally  ride  out  each  day." 
"  But  if  yon  get  these  hours,  would  you  be  quite  exact  in  your  return  t" 
"Cettaiolj,  sir."  "What  do  you  generally  drink  after  dinner  1"  "Why, 
rir,  my  last  allowanoe  was  one  bottle  of  wine  a  day."     "  Are  yon  quite 
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oert^u  that  &  moderate  portion  of  wins  woald  h>ve  no  injiIrioaB  elTeot  T" 
"  Oh  '.  certainly  not.  sir,"  with  a  smile.  "  Praj,  sir,  am  I  to  andentaod 
;oa,  that  you  keep  your  orcn  borssB,  or  am  I  to  keep  them  for  you  !" 
"  Why,  ait,  oat  of  such  gtnall  wages,  it  would  be  quite  impooible 
(bat  I  codM  keep  my  own  horset."  "  Well,  iir,"  nid  Hr.  Cmran,  "  I  . 
tbiDk  I  son  pretty  well  vndentMid  you :  let  me  fee,  belwceo  wine, 
wngEB,  elotheii,  horses.  keeplDg,  Sx.  &«.,  your  cervice  may  stand  me  about 
3SW.  a  year."  "  Why,  eometliiag  (hereaboat,  rtr."  Wearied  with  lhi> 
creature's  Impadent,  arrogant  ezpeetaUoiM.  be  endtd,  by  saying,  "Hy 
good  friend,  there  remains  bat  one  point  of  difference  betweeo  na,  which 
yon  may  easily  adjust ;  it  entirely  rests  wiUi  you :  suppoie  we  were  to 
change  eides  ;  for  on  these  terms,  1  assure  yon,  1  afasnld  uxioiMly  detire 
to  become  your  very  htuiMe  imtmt .'" 

There  were  two  gezitlemen  of  the  Irish  Inr,  one  a  northem,  the  other  % 
«outhera :  the;  were  tall  as  poplars :  of  them  he  said,  "  One  U  tbe  north 
pole,  the  other  ttie  south  pole.''  One  of  them  being  seen  in  LoDdon 
walking  with  Mr.  Catran,  some  person  asked  bim  who  (hat  extraordinary 
man  was,  that  so  muoh  resembled  Lismabago,  BDd  what  was  bis  boeinesa 
to  London  !  Mr.  Curnn  replied,  "  that  though  he  was  one  of  his  leogttt 
aeqoaintance,  yet  he  did  not  preoiaely  know  what  his  tnisinesB  to  LMidoa 
was,  except,  perhaps,  to  peep  down  the  chimneys  of  tbe  Londonera,  to  sea 
what  they  had  for  dianer."  One  of  those  gentlemen  bad.  by  the  length 
of  bis  legs,  to  annoyed  an  English  lad;  wfao  sat  opposite  to  bim  in  a  public 
coach,  that,  when  he  proposed  to  some  of  the  company  to  take  a  walk  for 
a  short  stage,  on  bis  going  out  be  observed,  "  J  tbink  it  n-ili  be  of  great 
use  to  me  to  Hrelch  my  legs."  "  Good  God  I  (tbe  lady  .ramarked,)  ht,  if 
you  do,  there  will  be  no  enduring  yon,  tbey  are  so  loug  already." 

Ur.  Mahafly,  (who  lung  presided  in  tbe  Admirality  Court,  as  deputy  (br 
Sir  Jonah  Barrloglon,  the  Judge)  a  very  tall  gentleman,  was  retained  by 
Archdeacon  Yer»;oyle  in  a  cause  wbich  was  instituted* to  try  bis  right  to 
a  certain  churcb.  In  one  of  tbe  stages  of  the  trial,  the  Archdeacou  des- 
pondingly  asked  Mr.  Currsn  (who  wsa  of  counsel  for  bim,)  his  opinion  al 
to  the  event  of  the  suit.  Mr.  Cuiran  gave  him  every  hope  ;  and,  pointing 
to  Mr,  Mabaffy,  observed,  "  Uy  dear  Archdeacon,  as  you  have  rutamtd 
tbe  spire,  the  cburcb  can  be  in  no  danger." 

Of  some  person  who  voted  for  the  Union,  and  owed  his  elevation  t«  bta 
vote,  be  observed.  "  that  be  wh  the  Aralest  Urd  ttiat  tvir  pucbad  upon 
the  mini  of  a  brokNi  oonatitotioo."  * 
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From  one  of  iboec  Greek  iales  reeeEitl;^  reillamed  by  tb«  rigorous  and 
faaciiiatiDg  po^trj  or  tiie  most  origfnal  writer  oF  tbis  century,  a  beautirul 
Smjrnese  lady,  perhaps  eieter  to  the  Bride  of  Abjdos,  lately  arriTed  iu 
Dublin.  To  the  repose  and  Boftnesa  of  bar  eye,  tbe  (Inely  turned  oval  of 
her  face,  Ibere  were  added  a  lungDiBbmeDl  of  air,  and  a  ricbuess  of  drens, 
peculiar  to  those  delicluuB  climatea,  rrom  wblcb  time  bas  not  despoiled 
them  of  every  tbJDg  by  dcspoilhig;  tbem  of  freedom.  Sucb  were  ber 
cbarms,  that  sbe  was  followed  in  the  public  asaemblies  and  iu  tbe  etreeCa, 
by  crowds  of  admirers.  Walking  in  one  of  tbe  squares,  sbe  was  perceived 
by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Curran,  wbu  inslantly  exclaimed,  "  Oh  I  tbere  is  the 
beautiful  woman  from  Smyrna,  I  must  leave  yon  for  a  moment  to  see 
ber.''  Sbortly  after  returning,  he  found  Ur.  Cnrran,'  wbo  said,  "  Well  my 
friend,  wbat  say  you,  ^uid  tibi  vtia  Chioi,  qwd  Smyrna  ?" 

He  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  a  plain  tradesman,  a  citizen  of  Dublio. 
who  had  been  ill-treated,  where  insult  was  added  to  injury,  and  where  the 
man  was  borse- whipped,  beaten  down,  and  falsely  imprisoned.  He  com- 
plained through  Mr.  Curran  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  jury  listened  to 
bis  tale  of  woe  and  of  RUlTerings,  which  wanted  not  tbe  colouring  of  Ema- 
gination ;  it  was  most  nffectlngl;  told  by  his  counsel ;  he  used  no  orna- 
ments to  dress  out  tbe  victim  which  had  already  sulFered  so  mucb.  His 
appeals  were  deeply  affecting,  because  natural.  Be  gave  up  to  the  jury 
tbe  case  of  an  innocent  and  o'ppre)«ed  man  in  terms  which  were  directed 
to  Ibe  heart, — the  Jury  and  Ihe  audience  were  touched  ;  but  the  client, 
who  heard  all,  was  so  overwhelmed  that  be  burst  forlli  from  a  silence  h« 
had  before  been  noticed  for,  into  a  sudden.  e;iclamati on,  accompanied  with 
tears  :  "  Ob  !  my  Lord,  all  the  counsellor  has  told  you  is  every  word  of  it 
true,  but  till  thi»i  moment  I  never  knew  I  had  been  half  so  cruelly  ill- 
treated." 

A  hot  fool,  plunged  into  distress,  was  playing  at  billiards,  and  having 
wagered  his  only  guinea  on  Ihe  success  of  the  game,  became  tremulously 
anxious  on  the  last  stroke  of  the  ball ;  perceiving  tbe  clock  giving  notice 
to  strike  one,  as  be  hoped,  and  fearing  some  distraction,  he  paused  for  a 
moment ;  another  and  another  succeeded,  till  the  clock  went  insensibly  on 
to  twelve.  Thus  sunpcnded.  his  irritation  increased,  he  played  and  lost, 
and  Id  his  rage  seizing  the  ball,  drove  it  at  tbe  clock  with  such  fury  and 
force  U)at  be  broke  it  in  plecis:  the  owner  sought  compensation  and 
obtained  it.  This  bdng  related  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Curran,  be  observed 
"  That  Ibe  damage  should  be  very  small  u  the  cigck  ttnieic  first," 
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An  Eagllshmui,  viiitlng  DqUIq  for  the  fint,  ut  neit  Ur.  Qnttan  it  a 
civic  feast,  luid  foand  him  u  dall— as  the  place  and  occasion  fequlr«d. 
Be  was  macti  disappointed  ;  and  leeking  ait  occauon  to  meet  Mf.  Currui 
a  few  daje  after  at  dinner,  not  apprised  of  the  unbroken  intimaoj  *Ad 
friendship  nhith  politioallj  and  privately  ever  mbBlsted  between  tb«M 
gentlemen,  indiscreell;  observed,  that  Mr.  Grattan,  appeared  to  poneeg 
nothing  striking  in  conversatioa,  and  to  have  exhibited  nothing  of  those 
extrawdidarj  powein  for  wh<cb  he  was  so  celebrated.  Mr.  Cnrran  started, 
and  replied,  "  Sorely,  sir,  joa  cannot  expect  that  the  tan  will  be  alwajs 
found  in  its  meridian :  permit  me,  however,  to  aalc  yon  where  you  bad  tbe 
good  foriuDe  to  have  met  this  gentlenan."  On  being  anaweted,  at  a  city 
feast ;  "  Oh,  ;el> :  it  is  very  tme  ;  I  comprehend  It  perfectly.  Yet,  take 
my  word  tor  it,  my  good^,he  ii  still  a  sweet  biri,  Ihaugh  he  neeer  lirtgt 
iul  in  Ait  oton  cHmate." 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Botany  Bay,  when  the 
population  was  fast  increasing,  Mr.  Curran  In  one  of  his  speeches  upon  a 
criminal  trial,  observed,  "  that  should  tbe  cokiuf  thrive,  and  become  a 
regular  civil  government,  what  a  pleasant  thing  It  would  be  to  have  the 
laws  administered  by  judges  reprieved  at  tbe  gallows;  by  justices  who 
had  picked  pookela ;  by  oouoaellors  who  had  pleaded  at  the  bar  for  their 
lives ;  by  lawyers  who  had  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  to  see  bonae-breakera 
appointed  to  protect  tbe  public  property ;  highwaymen  entrusted  with  tbe 
public  money  ;  rioters  invested  with  commiuiooa  of  tbe  peace,  and  shop- 
liflers  to  regulate  the  markets.  Sacb,  however,  said  he,  were  tbe  original 
people  of  Rome ;  and  such  the  foundation  of  the  states  of  America." 

A  beautiful  young  woman  of  Uie  name  of  Seijeant,  whose  blher  was  aa 
officer  of  a  yeomanry  corps  in  Dublin,  ban>ened  to  pass  Mr.  Cnrran  la 
tbe  street ;  stmck  by  her  beauty,  he  inquired  of  a  ft'iend  who  Bhe  was,  and 
tteing  answered,  that  she  was  the  lovely  Miss  Seijeant  whom  he  had  seen 
ten  years  before  at  CbellCDham— "  What,  not  married  yet  T  then  I  suppose 
her  father  will  make  her  a  permanent  Seijeant." 

Mr.  Houe'a  conntenance  was  grave  and  solemn,  with  an  eipresBios  like 
one  of  those  statnes  of  the  Brutus  head :  be  seldom  smiled ;  and  if  be  ' 
smiled,  he  smiled  In  sncb  a  sort  as  seemed  to  have  rebuked  the  s[dri(  that 
could  smile  at  all.  Mr.  Curran  once  observing  a  beam  of  joy  to  enliven 
his  bee,  remarked,  "  Whenever  I  see  soiiles  on  Boare'e  coontenaiuw,  I 
think  they  are  like  Hn  claspe  on  an  oaken  coffin." 
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A  gentlemao  of  one  of  the  Kcuthern  conntieB  in  Ireland  well  known 
fiH'  K  certain  determi nation  of  mind,  and  unaocommodatlng^  strength  of 
resolution,  was  percaived  to  be  very  aotive  on  Bome  trial  in  nhieh  Hr. 
Cucran  was  engaged ;  it  was  proposed  to  refer  tbe  case  to  the  nrbilratioa 
•  of  this  gentlemaii,  as  be  w&s  reputed  to  be  an  honest  man  :  on  the  other 
ride  an  plijection  was  raised,  founded  on  the  known  sternneBB  of  hia  char- 
acter; and  it  was  also  remarked,  that  bts  iron  leg  was  the  softest  part 
about  him  ;  "  Oh,  sure]/,"  said  Hr.  Curran,  "  that  must  be  irony." 

The  printed  speech  of  some  yoang  barrister*  bad  been  laid  before  Mr. 
CairaD,  and  his  opinion  asked  after  be  bad  oarefuilj  perused  it.  "  Wbj," 
said  be,  "there  is  much  more  of  Bower  than  figure  in  it — Taore  of  fancy 
than  design :  it  is  like  (as  I  suspect  the  mind  of  the  author  to  be)  a  tree 
in  foil  blos8om~-8hake  it,  and  you  have  them  on  the  ground  in  a  minate, 
and  it  would  take  a  season  to  reproduce  them." 

An  eminent  memlier  of  Parliament,  a  lead^J  of  the  oppo^tioo,  being 
in  the  company  of  Ur.  Curran,  bod  beard  bim  copiously  and  vehemently 
descant  on  tbe  numerous  grievances  under  wbioh  he  represented  Ireland 
to  be  labouring.  This  gentleman,  became  very  urgent  in  his  solicitations 
to  get  materials  for  some  good  Bpescbes  from  such  a  source,  rather  impru- 
dently requested  of  Mr.  Cnrran  to  supply  bim  with  a  list  of  these  grievaocea, 
accompanied  by  such  observations  and  details  as  he  would  wish  to  make 
upon  them. .  Mr.  Curran  suspecting  that  there  whs  full  as  much  of  per- 
sonal interest  ss  of  patriotism  io  the  request,  declined  gratifying  It.  Soma 
tiriend  asked  him,  io  a  few  days  after,  why  he  did  uot  comply  with  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  tbe  person  alluded  to.  "No,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "I  have  no 
notlDQ  whatever,  at  my  time  of  life,  nar  indeed  at  any,  to  turn  hodman  to 
any  political  architect." 

A  bartlster  of  tbe  name  of  Going  had,  among  other  pleMantries,  a 
favourite  story,  which  be  so  agreeably  exaggerated  ever;  time  he  told  it, 
that  at  length  it  became  too  monstrous  for  belief.  He  was  charged  with 
this  in  preaence  of  Ur.  Curran,  who  observed,  that  the  story  was  not  the 
worse  for  being  enlarged,  that  it  nrat  ao  excellent  story,  nod  liad  the 
merit  of  proceeding  like  Fame — "JVam  tirei  aejuiril  eundo,"  ke^  "it 
gathers  strength  by  going." 

•  Oiaiiat  PbUlip^  hit  rulun  Wapipher.— IL 
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SpeKkingor  the  eapiBencnidf  Go vernmeDl, while  the  Qrs  of  rebeltion  wai 
not  jet  extingniahed,  but  rated  over,  he  observed  the;  were  like  the  sill/ 
■ea-bo;,  who  thought  that  during  the  Ume  he  slept,  the  ^ip  ceased  to 

Id  Parliament,  on  the  debate  of  aa  important  qneslinn,  involvl  ig  some 
oT  the  deepest  interests  of  his  countr; ;  perceiving  the  Hou^  to  be  very 
thinl;  atteoded,  he  rose,  and  afler  maoj  argumeota  and  observations,  he 
at  length  demanded  in  a  commanding  tone  of  voice  of  tlie  Speaker — "  Where 
are  the  membersT  have  they  not  been  summoned  1  II  seems  then,"  said  be, 
"  tbe;  are  uot  forthcoming ;  perhaps  at  this  verj  moment,  the;  ma;  be 
found  chained  in  couples  in  the  kennel,  or  under  the  management  of  the 
minlslerB'  secretarj." 

Eatbosiastlcall;  fond  of  mnilc,  be  perceiced  at  a  rehearsal,  one  of  those 
Roderigos  or  foolish  gentlemen,  who  bannt  concerts  and  oratorios,  bus; 
aod  bustling,  ordering  and  disordering  ever;thing  :  vexed  ivilh  the  popin- 
ja;,  he  observed  to  a  friend — "Mark  that  fellow,  he  is  like  the  fool  who 
blows  the  bellows  for  the  organist,  and  because  he  does  so,  he  thinks  it  is 
himself  who  performs  the  instrument." 

Speaking  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  be  compared  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess to  the  gamut  of  the  musicians ;  he  said  one  should  gather  his  strength 
and  begin'  with  the  low  notes ;  and  this  he  illustrated  b;  sajlng,  "  It 
reminded  bim  of  a  cunning  bartier,  who  began  his  trade  b;  shaving  a 
beggar,  In  the  hope  that  one  da;  or  other  he  would  rise  to  fhare  a 
dueheis.^' 

Walklog  one  evening  ia  antamn,  ia  Sunt  James's  Park,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  celebrated  equall;  for  his  eloquence  as  for  his 
poetr;,  Uiere  suddenly  came  on  a  violent  tempest,  which  rived  the  gnarled 
oak,  and  shook  the  leaves,  and  strewed  them  over  the  walks,  as  thick  as 
those  in  Taltombroso,  which  Mr.  Curran  remarking,  said,  "  M;  dear  friend, 
observe  here  ;  ire  are  desired  by  philosophy  to  take  lesKns  from  Nature  ; 
yet  how  foolishly  does  she  seem  to  act  on  the  present  occasion ;  she  Siag* 
away  her  blessings  and  her  decorations ;  she  is  at  this  moment  very  bos; 
In  stripping  those  defeoceless  trees,  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  of 
mid,  at  that  very  seaaoa  when  they  most  want  covering." 
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